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CHAPTER   I. 

Paracelsus  and  his  chymistical  followers  are  so  many 
Promethei,  will  fetch  fire  from  Heaven. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Now  might  I  expend  five  pages  of  post 
octavo,  with  great  satisfaction  to  my  readers 
and  myself,  in  describing  minutely  the  old 
rambling  palace  inhabited  by  Henry  VIII.  at 
Greenwich,  particularizing  its  several  angles 
and  abutments,  its  small  lattice  windows,  its 
bays  and  octagons,  together  with  the  various 
cartouches  and  mascarons  which  filled  up  the 
spaces  and  covered  the  corbels  between ;  but 
unhappily  I  am  in  an  egregious  hurry,  having 
already   expended    one    whole    tome    without 
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getting  through  a  fifth  part  of  the  portentous 
bulk  of  Professor  Vonderbrugius.  I  might, 
indeed,  comfortably  extend  my  tale  to  four 
volumes  instead  of  three. — But  no,  gentle 
reader !  out  of  consideration  for  thine  ex- 
emplary patience,  I  spare  thee  the  infliction, 
and  shall  curtail  my  descriptions,  compress  my 
dialogues,  circumscribe  my  digressions,  and 
concentrate  my  explanations,  so  as  to  restrain 
my  history  within  the  bounds  I  had  originally 
proposed  for  its  extent. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  Lady  Katrine, 
having  recalled  to  the  Knight's  remembrance 
that  his  course  lay  towards  Greenwich,  and  not 
to  London,  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  direct  it, 
they  turned  their  horses  to  the  right,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  soon  reached  the  river- 
side, where,  spreading  along  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  spot  on  which  the  Hospital  at 
present  stands,  lay  a  large  mass  of  heavy  archi- 
tecture, which,  if  judged  by  modern  notions, 
would  be  regarded  as  not  very  fit  for  the 
dwelling  of  a  king. 

The  dull  appearance  of  the  building,  how- 
ever, was  relieved  by  the  gaiety  of  the  objects 
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round  about ;  for  though  the  sun  was  now  half 
below  the  horizon,  yet  loitering  round  the  va- 
rious gates  of  the  palace,  or  running  to  and  fro 
on  their  separate  errands,  was  seen  a  host  of 
servants  and  attendants  in  rich  and  splendid 
suits,  while  multitudes  of  guards  and  hench- 
men, decked  out  to  pamper  the  costly  whims  of 
their  luxurious  lord,  showed  forth  their  finery 
to  the  evening  air.  More  than  one  group  of 
lords  and  ladies  too,  enjoying  the  fine  sunset 
before  the  palace,  made  the  parade  a  sort  of 
living  pageant ;  while  the  river  beyond,  as  if 
emulous  of  the  gay  scene,  fluttered  and  shone 
with  the  streamers  and  gilding  of  the  various 
barges  with  which  it  was  covered. 

To  every  one  they  met,  Lady  Katrine  seemed 
known,  and  all,  according  to  their  rank,  greeted 
her  as  she  passed,  some  with  light  welcome, 
some  with  respectful  salutation,  all  stopping 
the  moment  after  to  turn  and  fix  their  eyes 
upon  Sir  Osborne,  with  that  sort  of  cold  in- 
quiring glance  which  owns  no  afiinity  with  its 
object  but  mere  curiosity.  "  Who  is  he  ?"" 
demanded  one  ;  "  What  splendid  armour  !'' 
cried  another  ;  "He  must  be  from  Rochester  "'■' 
B  2 
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said  a  third :  but  no  word  of  gratulation  met 
his  ear,  no  kind  familiar  voice  bade  him  wel- 
come, and  he  rode  on  with  that  chill,  solitary 
sensation  of  friendlessness  which  we  never  'so 
strongly  feel  as  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd, 
who,  possessing  all  some  communion  of  thought 
and  feeling  amongst  themselves,  have  no  esta- 
blished link  of  sympathy  with  us. 

At  one  of  the  smaller  doors  in  the  western 
wing  of  the  palace  Lady  Katrine  reined  in 
her  horse,  and  Sir  Osborne,  springing  to  the 
ground,  assisted  her  to  dismount,  while  one  of 
the  royal  servants,  who  came  from  within,  held 
the  bridle  with  all  respect.  In  answer  to  her 
question,  the  attendant  replied,  that  "Her  High- 
ness Queen  Katherine  was  at  that  moment 
dressing  for  the  banquet  which  she  was  about 
to  give  to  the  King  and  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  that  she  had  commanded  not  to  be 
interrupted." 

"  That  is  unfortunate.  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,"*' 
said  the  young  lady,  resuming  somewhat  of 
that  courtly  coldness  which  had  given  way  ^to 
the  original  wildness  of  her  nature  while  she 
had  been  absent ; — "  I  am  sure  that  Her  High- 
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ness,  who  is  bounty  itself,  would  have  much 
wished  to  thank  you  for  the  protection  and 
assistance  which  you  have  given  to  me  her 
poor  servant.  But — ""  and  remembering  the 
charge  which  the  Knight  had  taken  of  her  let- 
ter to  Lord  Darby,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
not  knowing  how  to  establish  some  means  of 
communication  between  them — "  Oh  !  they  will 
break  all  those  things !"  she  cried,  suddenly 
stopping  and  turning  to  the  servant ;  "  Good 
master  Alderson,  do  look  to  them  for  a  moment, 
that  groom  is  so  awkward — Give  him  the 
horse. — Now,  Knight !  quick  !  quick  V  she  con- 
tinued, lowering  her  voice  as  the  servant  left 
them,  "  Where  do  you  lodge  in  London  ?  I 
must  have  some  way  of  hearing  of  your  pro- 
ceeding—Where do  you  lodge.? — Bless  us, 
Man  in  armour  !    where  are  your  wits  ?^'' 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgot,"  replied  the  Knight : 
"  it  is  called  the  Rose,  in  the  Laurence  Poult- 
ney." 

"  At  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  !  Good, 
good  V  she  replied ;  and  then  making  him  a 
low  curtsey  as  the  servants  again  approached, 
she  added  with  a  mock  gravity    that    nearly 
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made  the  Knight  laugh,  in  spite  of  his  more 
sombre  feelings,  "  And  now,  good  Sir  Knight, 
I  take  my  leave  of  your  Worship,  thanking 
you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kindness  and 
protection;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  when 
her  Highness  the  Queen  shall  have  a  moment 
to  receive  you,  I  will  take  care  to  let  you 
know.*" 

Thus  saying,  with  another  low  curtsey,  she 
retired  into  the  palace ;  and  Sir  Osborne, 
mounting  his  horse,  bade  adieu  to  the  precincts 
of  the  Court,  bearing  away  with  him  none  of 
those  feelings  of  hope  with  which  he  had  first 
approached  it.  There  seemed  a  sort  of  cold- 
ness in  its  atmosphere  which  chilled  his  expec- 
tations ;  and  disappointed,  too,  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Queen,  he  felt  dissatisfied  and 
repelled,  and,  had  the  fit  held,  might  well  have 
taken  ship  once  more,  and  returned  into  Flan- 
ders. 

After  having  thus  ridden  on  for  some  way, 
giving  full  rein  to  melancholy  fancies,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a.  small  town,  whose 
narrow  streets,  running  along  by  the  river,  shut 
out  almost  all  the  daylight  that  was  left ;  and 
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not  knowing  if  he  was  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  called  Longpole  to  his  side,  asking 
whether  he  had  ever  been  in  London. 

''  Oh,  yes.  Sir,"  replied  the  custrel,  "  and 
have  stayed  in  it  many  a  month.  'Tis  a  won- 
derful place  for  the  three  sorts  of  men — the 
knaves,  the  fools,  and  the  wise  men  ;  and  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  one  sort  gets  on  as  high  as  the 
other.  The  fool  gets  promoted  at  Court,  the 
knave  gets  promoted  at  the  gallows,  and  the 
wise  man  gets  promoted  to  be  Lord  Mayor,  and 
has  the  best  of  the  bargain." 

"  But  tell  me,  Longpole,"  said  Sir  Osborne, 
"  where  are  we  now  ?  for  night  is  falling,  and, 
in  sooth,  I  know  not  my  way." 

"  This  is  the  good  town  of  Deptford,"  said 
Longpole ;  ^'  but  if  your  Worship  ride  on,  we 
shall  soon  enter  into  South wark,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  good  hostel,  called  the  Tabard, 
the  landlady  of  which  may  well  be  esteemed  a 
princess  for  her  fat,  and  a  woman  for  her  tongue. 
God's  blessing  is  upon  her  bones,  and  has  well 
covered  them.  If  your  Worship  lodge  there, 
you  shall  be  treated  like  a  prince." 

"It  may  be  better,"  said  Sir  Osborne,  "  for 
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to-night;  but  you  must  lead  the  way,  good 
Longpole,  for  this  is  my  first  sight  of  the 
great  city.'*' 

Longpole  readily  undertook  the  pilotage  of 
the  Knight  and  his  company,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  lodged  them  safely  in  the  smart  parlour 
of  the  Tabard :  perhaps  the  very  same  where, 
a  century  before,  Chaucer,  the  father  of  our 
craft,  sat  himself  at  his  ease ;  for  the  Tabard 
was  an  old  house  that  had  maintained  its  good 
fame  for  more  than  one  generation,  and  the 
landlady  piqued  herself  much  on  the  antiquity 
of  her  dwelling,  telling  how  her  great-grand- 
father had  kept  that  very  house — ay,  and  had 
worn  a  gold  chain  to  boot ;  and  how  both  the 
inn  and  the  innkeepers  had  held  the  same  name, 
till  she,  being  a  woman,  alack  !  had  brought  it 
as  her  dower  to  her  poor  dear  deceased  hus- 
band, who  died  twenty  years  ago,  come  Mar- 
tinmas. 

All  this  was  detailed  at  length  to  Sir  Os- 
borne while  his  supper  was  in  preparation,  to- 
gether with  various  other  long  orations,  till  the 
good  dame  found  that  the  Knight  was  not 
willing  to  furnish  her  with  even  the  ahs  I  and 
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ohs !  and  yes-es^  which  offer  a  sort  of  baiting- 
places  for  a  voluble  tongue ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  leaned  his  back  against  the  chim- 
ney, not  attending  to  one  word  she  said  after 
the  first  ten  sentences.  Upon  this  discovery, 
she  e'en  betook  herself  to  Longpole,  declaring 
that  his  master  was  a  proper  man,  a  fine  man, 
and  a  pensive. 

Longpole  was,  we  all  know,  much  better  in- 
clined to  gossiping  than  his  master  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  he  found  that  his  jolly  hostess  would 
fain  hear  the  whole  of  his  Lord's  history,  as 
a   profound  secret,  which  she  was  to  divulge 
to  all   her   neighbours   the   next   morning,   he 
speedily  furnished  her  with  a  most  excellent  al- 
legory upon  the  subject,  which  found  its  way, 
(with  various  additions  and  improvements,  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  reciters,)  through  at  least 
five  hundred  different  channels  before  the  en- 
suing night. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Knight  supped  well, 
and  found  himself  happier — slept  well,  and  rose 
with  renewed  hope.  So  he  was  but  of  flesh 
and  blood,  after  all. 

As  soon  as  he  was  up,  and  before  he  was 
B  5 
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dressed,  the  door  of  his  chamber  flew  open, 
and  in  rushed  a  thing  called  a  barber,  insisting 
upon  his  being  shaved.  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  barbers,  and  volumes  still  remain 
to  be  written,  but  it  shall  not  be  I  who  will 
write  them. 

Suffice  it,  that,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
know  not  what  I  mean,  I  define  a  barber — It  is 
a  thing  that  talks  and  shaves,  and  shaves  and 
talks,  and  talks  and  shaves  again  ;  the  true  im- 
mutable that  never  varies,  but  comes  down 
from  age  to  age  like  a  magpie,  the  same  busy 
chattering  thing  that  its  fathers  were  before  it. 

Sir  Osborne  acquiesced  in  the  operation,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  stood  in  some  want ;  and  the 
barber  pounced  upon  his  visage  in  a  moment. 
"  The  simple  moustache,  I  see,  the  simple  mous- 
tache !'^  he  cried ;  "  well,  'tis  indeed  the  most 
seemly  manner,  though  the  pique-devant  is  gain- 
ing ground  a  leetle  a  leetle :  not  that  I  mean  to 
say,  fair  Sir,  that  the  beard  is  not  worn  any  way, 
so  it  be  well  trimmed — and  the  moustache  is  cf 
a  sweet  comely  nature — the  simple  moustache  ! 
— You  have  doubtless  heard,  fair  Sir,  of  the 
royal  pageant,  which  cheered  the  heart  of  the 
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Queen  and  her  ladies  last  night. — We  use,  in- 
deed, to  cut  beards  all  ways,  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  phizognomy ;  supplying,  as  it  were,  re- 
medies for  the  evil  tricks  of  Nature. — Now,  my 
good  Lord  Darby  gives  in  to  the  pique-devant, 
for  it  is  a  turn  that  ladies  love ;  and  doubtless 
you  have  heard  his  marriage  spoken  of — to  a 
lady — Oh !  such  a  beautiful  lady  !  though  I 
cannot  remember  her  name — but  a  most  excel- 
lent lady. — Your  Worship  would  not  wish  me 
to  leave  the  pique-devant — I  will  undertake  to 
raise  and  nourish  it,  by  a  certain  ointment, 
communicated  to  me  by  an  alchymist,  in  ten 
days.  Make  but  the  essay,  fair  Sir ;  try  how 
it  comports  with  the  figure  of  your  face." 

"  No,  no  !''  cried  Sir  Osborne,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  young  man  of  Bagdad: 
"  Cease  your  babbling,  and  make  haste  and 
shave  me." 

The  operation,  however,  was  sooner  brought 
to  a  termination  than  in  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and  being  free  from  his  chattering  companion, 
the  Knight  took  one  or  two  turns  in  his  apart- 
ment in  deep  thought.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  this 
light  of  love.  Lord  Darby,  does  play  the  poor  girl 
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false ;  and,  as  she  said,  the  arrow  will  rankle  in 
her  heart,  and  rob  her  of  every  better  hope. 
But  still  it  is  not  sure — I  will  not  believe  it. — 
If  /  had  the  love  of  such  a  creature  as  that, 
could  I  betray  it  ?"  and  the  thought  of  Lady 
Constance  de  Grey  darted  across  his  mind.     "  I 
will  not  believe  it— there  must  be  better  assu- 
rance than  a  babbling  fool  like  that. — Oh,  Long- 
pole,''   he   continued,  as  the  man  entered   the 
room,  "  I  have  waited  for  you.     Quick  !     As 
you  know  London,  speed  to  the  house  of  an 
honest  Flemish  merchant,  William  Hans — ask 
him  if  he  have  received  the  packages  from  An- 
vers  for  me — give  him  my  true  name,  but  bid 
him   be   secret.     Bring  with  you  the  leathern 
case  containing  clothes,  and  see  if  he  have  any 
letters  from  Wales.     Greet  the  old  man  well 
for  me,  and  tell  him  I  will  see  him  soon. — Stay  ! 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  where  he  lives — 'tis  near 
the  Conduit,  in  Gracious  Street,  any  one  near 
will  tell  you  where.    William  Hans  is  his  name." 
Longpole  was  soon  gone,  but,  to  the  mind  of 
Sir  Osborne,  long  before  he  returned.     When, 
however,  he  did  once  more  make  his  appear- 
ance, he  not  only  brought  the  news  that  all  the 
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packages  which  Sir  Osborne  expected  had  arri- 
ved, but  he  also  brought  the  large  leathern  case 
containing  the  apparel  in  which  the  Knight 
was  wont  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  the  Duchess 
Regent  of  Burgundy,  and  a  letter,  which  Sir 
Osborne  soon  perceived  was  from  his  father. 
Lord  Fitzbernard. 

Being  privileged  to  peep  over  men's  shoul- 
ders, we  shall  make  no  apology  for  knowing 
somewhat  of  the  contents  of  the  old  Earl's 
epistle.  It  conveyed  in  many  shapes  the  grati- 
fying knowledge  to  the  son,  that  the  father 
was  proud  of  the  child,  together  with  many 
exhortations,  founded  in  parental  anxiety,  still 
carefully  to  conceal  his  name  and  rank.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  the  letter  v^as  a 
short  paragraph,  wherein  the  Earl  laid  his  in- 
junctions upon  his  son,  not  to  think  of  coming 
to  see  him  till  he  had  made  every  effort  at 
the  Court,  and  their  fate  was  fully  decided. 
*'  And  then,  my  son,"  continued  Lord  Fitzber- 
nard, "  come  hither  unto  me,  whether  the  news 
thou  bringest  be  of  good  or  bad  comfort,  for, 
of  a  certain,  thy  presence  shall  be  of  the  best 
comfort ;  and  if  still  our  enemies  prevail,  I  will 
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pass  with  thee  over  sea  into  another  land,  and 
make  my  nobility  in  thy  honour,  and  find  my 
fortune  in  thy  high  deeds.*" 

Sir  Osborne"*s  wishes  would  have  led  him 
into  Wales,  for,  after  five  long  years  of  absence, 
he  felt,  as  it  were,  a  thirst  to  embrace  once 
more  the  author  of  his  birth ;  but  still  he 
saw  that  the  course  which  his  father  pointed 
out  was  the  one  that  prudence  and  wisdom  dic- 
tated, and  therefore  at  once  acquiesced.  For 
a  while  he  paused,  meditating  over  all  the  feel- 
ings that  this  letter  had  called  up  ;  but,  well 
knowing  that  every  moment  of  a  man's  life 
may  be  well  employed,  if  he  will  but  seek  to 
employ  them,  he  cast  his  reveries  behind  him, 
and  dressing  himself  in  a  costume  more  proper 
to  appear  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  commanded  his  armour  to  be  care- 
fully looked  to,  and  paying  his  score  at  the 
Tabard,  departed  to  fulfil  his  noble  friend's 
hospitable  desire,  by  taking  up  his  lodging  at 
the  manor-house  of  the  Rose,  in  Saint  Laurence 
Poultney. 

Passing  through  Southwark,  he  soon  arrived 
at  London  Bridge,  which,  as  every  one  knows. 
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was  then  but  one  long  street  across  the  water, 
with  rich  shops  and  houses  on  each  side,  and  lit- 
tle intervals  between,  through  which  the  passen- 
ger's eye  might  catch  the  flowing  of  the  Thames, 
and  thence  only   could  he  learn  that  he  was 
passing  over  a  large  and  navigable  river.     The 
shops,  it  is  true,  were  unglazed  and  open,  and 
perhaps    to    a    modern    eye    might   look   like 
booths ;  but  in  that  day  the  whole  of  Europe 
could  hardly  furnish  more  wealth  than  was  then 
displayed  on  London  Bridge.     The  long  and 
circumstantial  history  given  by  Stowe,  will  save 
the  trouble  of  transcribing   the   eleven   pages 
which  Vonderbrugius  bestows  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  though  I  cannot  be  sure  that  every 
one  has  read  the  old  chronicler's   "  Survey  of 
London,"'  yet  certainly  every  one  may  read  it  if 
they  like.     Passing,  then,  over  London  Bridge, 
the  Knight  and  his  followers  took  their  way  up 
Gracious  Street,   (now  corruptly  Gracechurch 
Street,)   and  riding  through  the  heart  of  the 
city,  soon  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  magnificent  mansion  of  the  Rose. 
As  they  approached  the  garden  entrance,  they 
observed  a  man  covered  with  dust,  as  from  a 
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long  journey,  dismount  from  his  horse  at  the 
door,  bearing  embroidered  on  his  sleeve  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  swan :   from  which,  with  the  rest  of 
his  appearance,  Sir  Osborne  concluded  that  he 
was  a  courier  from  the  Duke.     This  supposition 
proved  to  be  correct ;  the  considerate  and  libe- 
ral-minded nobleman  having  sent  him  forward 
to  prepare  the  household  to  receive  his  young 
protege,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
various  other  orders  and  letters,  which  might 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  his  views.     But  it 
so   unfortunately  had  happened,   the  man   in- 
formed the  Knight,  that  he  had  been  attacked 
on  the  road  by  four  armed  men,  who  had  taken 
from  him  his  bag  with  the  letters  ;    and  that 
therefore  the  only  thing  which  remained   for 
him  to  do,  was  to  deliver   the  verbal   orders 
which  he  had  received  to  his  Grace's  steward, 
and  then  to  return  to  his  Lord,  and  inform  him 
of  the  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred. 

The  profound  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  very  soon  evinced  to  Sir  Osborne  what 
those  verbal  orders  were. 

He  found  the  retinue  of  a  prince  ready  to 
obey  his  commands,  and  a  dwelling,  that  in 
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decoration,  if  not  in  size,  certainly  surpassed 
that  of  the  King.  It  was  not,  however,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  young  Knight  to  draw  upon  himself 
those  inquiries  which  would  certainly  follow 
any  unnecessary  ostentation  ;  nor  would  he 
have  been  willing,  even  had  it  coincided  with 
his  views,  to  have  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Court  with  so  much  borrowed  splendour.  He 
signified,  therefore,  to  the  chamberlain,  his  in- 
tention of  requiring  merely  the  attendance  of 
the  three  yeomen  v^ho,  with  his  own  custrel, 
had  accompanied  him  from  Kent ;  and  added, 
that  though  he  might  occupy  the  apartments 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  when  he  was  in 
London,  and  dine  at  the  separate  table  which, 
by  the  Duke's  command,  was  to  be  prepared  for 
himself,  he  should  most  probably  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Greenwich. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  seek  for 
Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  Physician,  at  whose 
house  he  had  good  hope  of  hearing  of  his  old 
tutor.  Dr.  Wilbraham,  and  of  discovering  what 
credit  was  to  be  given  to  the  reported  marriage 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Darby. 
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Sir  Osborne  knew  that  the  Physician  was  one 
of  those  men  who  had  made  and  maintained  a 
high  reputation  at  the  Court  by  an  honest  frank- . 
ness,  which,  without  deviating  into  rudeness, 
spared  not  to  speak  the  truth  to  king  or  peasant. 
He  was  a  great  well-wisher  to  human  nature;  and 
feeling  that  if  all  men  would  be  as  sincere  as  him- 
self, the  crop  of  human  misery  would  be  much 
less  to  reap,  he  often  lost  patience  with  the 
worldlings,  and  flouted  them  with  their  insince- 
rity. His  character  contained  many  of  those 
strange  oppositions  to  which  humanity  is  sub- 
ject :  he  was  ever  tender-hearted,  yet  often  rough, 
and  combined  in  manner  much  bluntness  with 
some  courtesy.  He  was  learned,  strong-minded, 
and  keen-sighted,  yet  often  simple  as  a  child, 
and  much  led  away  by  the  mad  visions  of  the 
alchymists  of  the  time. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  greatly 
loved  and  respected  at  the  Court ;  and  from  his 
character  and  office,  was  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  little  private  secrets  and 
lies  of  the  day,  than  any  other  person  perhaps, 
except  Sir  Cesar  the  Astrologer,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  upon  whom,  he  himself 
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looked  with  no  small  reverence  and  respect, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  in  his  magical  stu- 
dies he  had  discovered  the  grand  secret. 

Towards  his  house,  then,  Sir  Osborne  di- 
rected his  steps,  taking  with  him  no  one  but  a 
foot-boy  of  the  Duke's,  to  show  him  the  way ; 
for  as  the  good  Physician  lived  so  far  off  as 
Westminster,  it  became  necessary  to  have  some 
guide  to  point  out  the  shortest  and  most 
agreeable  roads.  Instead  of  taking  the  high- 
way, which,  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
ran  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  London  to 
Westminster,  the  boy  led  Sir  Osborne  through 
the  beautiful  fields  which  extended  over  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  filled  with  smoky 
houses  and  dirty  multitudes,  were  then  breath- 
ing nothing  but  sweets  from  the  primroses  and 
other  wild  spring  flowers,  that  were  rising  fresh 
out  of  a  rich  and  grateful  soil.  Thence,  cutting 
across  through  many  a  gate,  and  over  many  a 
stile,  his  young  conductor  brought  him  out 
into  the  road  just  at  the  little  milk  and 
curd-house  in  the  midst  of  the  village  of 
Charing,  from  whence,  looking  down  the  road 
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to  the  left,  they  could  see  the  palaces  and 
gardens  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  York, 
with  the  magnificent  Abbey  rising  over  some 
clumps  of  trees  beyond. 

Passing  by  York-place,  where  bustling  me- 
nials and  crowding  courtiers  announced  the 
ostentatious  power  of  the  proud  Prelate  who 
there  reigned,  they  left  the  royal  mansions  also 
behind  them,  and  entering  into  some  of  the 
narrower  and  more  intricate  streets  in  West- 
minster, soon  reached  a  house  with  a  small 
court  before  it,  which,  as  the  boy  informed  Sir 
Osborne,  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Physician. 

Seeing  a  door  open  opposite,  the  Knight 
entered,  and  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  scul- 
lery, where  a  stout  servant  girl  was  busily 
engaged  in  scrubbing  some  pots  and  crucibles, 
with  such  assiduity  that  she  could  scarcely 
leave  off  even  to  answer  his  inquiry  of  whether 
her  master  was  at  home. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  yes !  he  is  at  home,"  replied  she 
at  length ;  "  but  he  cannot  be  spoken  with, 
unless  you  are  very  bad,  for  he  is  busy  in  the 
laboratory." 

The  Knight  signified  that  he  had  a  great 
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desire  to  speak  with  him ;  and  the  girl,  look- 
ing at  him  somewhat  more  attentively,  said, 
that  "  if  he  were  from  abroad,  the  Doctor  would 
see  him,  she  was  sure,  for  he  had  a  great  many 
foreign  folks  with  him  always." 

The  Knight  replied,  that  though  he  was 
not  a  foreigner,  he  certainly  had  come  from 
abroad  very  lately  ;  upon  which  assurance  the 
damsel  relinquished  her  crucible-scrubbing,  and 
went  to  announce  his  presence.  Returning  in  a 
few  minutes,  she  ushered  him  through  a  long 
dark  passage,  into  a  large  low-roofed  room, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  appeared  a  fur- 
nace, with  the  chimney  carried  through  the 
ceiling,  and  near  it  various  tables  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  strange  vessels  and  utensils. 
Round  about,  still  nearer  the  door,  were 
strewed  old  mouldering  books  and  manuscripts, 
huge  masses  of  several  kinds  of  ore,  heaps  of 
coal  and  charcoal,  and  piles  of  many  other 
matters,  the  nature  of  which  Sir  Osborne  could 
not  discover  by  the  scanty  light  that  found 
its  way  through  two  small  lattice  windows 
near  the  roof. 

The  principal  curiosity  in  the  room  yet  re- 
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mained.  Standing  before  the  furnace,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  candle  sweltering  in  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  in  the  other  a  pair  of  chemical 
tongs  embracing  a  crucible,  was  seen  a  stout 
portly  man,  of  a  rosy  complexion,  with  a  fur 
cap  on  his  head,  and  his  body  invested  in  a  long 
coarse  black  gown,  the  sleeves  of  which,  tucked 
up  above  his  elbows,  exhibited  a  full  puffed 
shirt  of  very  fine  linen,  much  too  white  and 
clean  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  was 
busied. 

"  Sir,  my  wench  tells  me  you  are  from 
abroad,^'  said  he,  advancing  a  little,  and  speak- 
ing  quick.  "  From  Flanders,  I  see,  by  your 
dress. — Pray,  Sir,  do  you  come  from  the  learned 
Erasmus,  or  from  Meyerden  ?  However,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you. — You  are  an  adept,  I  am  sure 
—I  see  it  in  your  countenance. — Behold  this 
crucible,"  and  he  poked  it  so  near  Sir  Osborne's 
nose  as  to  make  him  start  back  and  sneeze 
violently  with  the  fumes.  "  Sir,  that  is  a  new 
effect,"  continued  the  Doctor :  "  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  found  it !  It  makes  people  sneeze. 
— That  is  the  hundred  arid  thirteenth  effect  I 
have  discovered  in  it.     Every  hour,  every  mo- 
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ment,  as  it  concentrates,  I  discover  new  effects ; 
so  that,  doubtless,  by  the  time  it  is  perfectly 
concreted,  it  will  have  all  powers,  even  to  the 
great  effect,  and  change  all  things  into  gold. — 
But  let  us  put  that  down,"  and  taking  a  paper 
he  wrote,  "  One  hundred  and  thirteenth  effect — 
Makes  people  sneeze — Violently,  I  think  you 
said  ? — Violently.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  what 
news  from  the  great  Erasmus .?" 

"  None  that  I  know,  my  good  Sir,''  answered 
Sir  Osborne,  "  as  I  never  had  the  advantage  of 
his  acquaintance." 

An  explanation  now  ensued,  which  at  last  en- 
lightened the  ideas  of  the  worthy  Physician, 
although  he  had  so  fully  possessed  himself  with 
the  fancy  that  the  Knight  was  an  adept  from 
Flanders,  a  country  at  that  time  famous  for 
alchymical  researches,  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  entirely  disembarrass  his  brain 
from  the  notion. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  cried  he  ;  '*  so  you  are  the 
young  gentleman  that  my  excellent  good  uncle 
Wilbraham  was  concerned  about ;  and  well  he 
might  be,  truly,  seeing  what  a  lover  you  are  of 
the  profound  and  noble  science.     He  came  here 
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yesterday  to  inquire  for  you,  and  finding  that 
I  had  heard  nothing  of  you,  I  thought  he 
■would  have  gone  distracted. — But  tell  me,  fair 
Sir,  have  you  met  with  any  of  the  famous  green 
water  of  Palliardo  ?  Ha  !  I  see  you  were  not 
to  be  deceived — I  procured  some,  and  truly  on 
dipping  the  blade  of  a  knife  therein,  it  ap- 
peared gilt.  But  what  was  it  ?  A  mere  solu- 
tion of  copper. 

"  You  mistake,  I  see,  still,''  replied  the 
Knight;  "in  truth,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
science  to  which  you  allude.  I  doubt  not  that 
it  is  both  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  admir- 
able inquiries  in  the  world,  but  I  am  a  soldier, 
my  dear  Sir,  and  have  as  yet  made  but  small 
progress  in  turning  any  thing  into  gold." 

"  'S  life  !  I  know  not  how  I  came  to  think 
so,"  cried  the  Doctor ;  "  sure,  the  servant  told 
me  so.  Ho,  Kitty !"  and  throwing  open  the 
door,  he  called  loudly  to  the  woman  :  "  Ho, 
Kitty  !  how  came  you  to  tell  me  the  gentleman 
was  an  adept  ?  Zounds !  I  Ve  made  him  sneeze. 
But  v^ho  is  that  I  see  in  the  lavery  ?  Oh, 
Uncle  Wilbraham  : — Come  in  !  come  in  I" 

No  words  can  express  the  joy  of  the  good 
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tutor  when  he  beheld  the  Knight.  He  em- 
braced him  a  thousand  times ;  he  shook  him  by 
the  hand ;  he  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  he  made 
him  repeat  a  thousand  times  every  particular  of 
his  escape.  "  The  villain  !  the  wretch  !"  cried 
he,  whenever  the  name  of  Sir  Pay  an  was  men- 
tioned :  "  the  dissembling  hypocrite !  We 
have  had  news  since  we  left  Canterbury,  that 
the  posse,  which  I  obtained  with  great  difficulty 
from  the  magistrates,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
manor-house,  found  every  one  in  bed,  but  were 
speedily  let  in,  when  Sir  Pay  an  sent  word  down, 
that  though  he  was  much  surprised  to  be  so 
visited,  being  a  magistrate  himself,  yet  the 
officers  might  search  where  they  pleased,  for 
that  he  had  had  no  prisoners  during  the  day 
but  two  deer-stealers,  whom  he  had  liberated 
that  evening  on  their  penitence.  They  searched, 
and  found  no  one,  and  so  sent  me  a  bitter  letter 
this  morning  for  putting  them  on  the  business." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  they  found  no  one," 
said  the  Knight ;  "  for  then  my  poor  com- 
panion, Jekin  Groby,  has  escaped.  But  let 
me  ask,  how  is  Lady  Constance  .^" 

"  Alas  !  not  well,  my  Lord,  not  well,"  answer- 
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ed  the  clergyman.  "  First,  the  anxiety  about 
you — in  truth,  she  has  never  looked  well  since, 
not  knowing  whether  you  were  dead  or  alive, 
and  having  known  you  in  her  youth.  Then  this 
sudden  news,  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  will  have 
her  marry  her  noble  cousin,  Lord  Darby,  has 
agitated  her/' 

The   Knight   turned   as   pale  as  death,  for 
feelings  that  had  lain  unknown  in  the  deepest 
recesses   of    his   heart    swelled   suddenly    up, 
and  nearly   overpowered  him.      His   love   for 
Lady    Constance  de  Grey  had  run  on  like  a 
brook  in  the  summer-time,  which  flows  sweet, 
tranquil,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  till  the  first 
rains  that  gather  in  the  mountains  swell  it  to  a 
torrent  that  sweeps  away  all  before  it.     Of  his 
own   feeling  he  had  hitherto  known  nothing : 
he  had  but  known,  he  had  but  felt,  that  it  was 
sweet  to  see  her,  that  it  was  sweet  to  think  of 
her ;  but  now  at  once,  with  the  certainty  that 
she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  came  the  certainty, 
that  he  loved  her  deeply,  ardently,  irrevocably. 
"  Umph !"  said  Dr.  Butts,  at  once  compre- 
hending all  that   the  changes  of  the  Knight's 
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complexion  implied — "  Umph  !  It 's  a  bad 
business." 

''  Nay,  my  good  nephew,  I  see  not  that," 
answered  the  clergyman ;  who,  a  great  deal  less 
clear-sighted  than  the  physician,  had  neither 
seen  Sir  Osborne's  paleness,  nor  for  a  moment 
suspected  his  feelings — "  I  see  not  that.  'Tis 
the  very  best  marriage  in  the  realm  for  both 
parties,  and  the  lady  is  only  a  little  agi- 
tated from  the  anxiety  and  hurry  of  the  bu- 
siness." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  '11  soon 
cure  her. — But  tell  me,  why  did  you  call  him 
my  Lord,  just  now  ?" 

Dr.  Wilbraham  looked  at  the  Knight  with  a 
glance  that  seemed  to  supplicate  pardon  for  his 
inadvertence;  but  Sir  Osborne  soon  relieved 
him.  "  I  am  going.  Dr.  Butts,"  said  he,  "  to 
ask  your  advice  and  assistance,  and  therefore 
my  secret  must  be  told  you.  I  ask  your  ad- 
vice, because  you  know  the  Court  thoroughly  ; 
and  because  having,  I  am  afraid,  lost  one  good 
means  of  introducing  myself  to  his  Grace  the 
King,  I  would  fain  discover  some  other ;  and 
c  2 
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I  tell  you  my  secret,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
as  safe  with  you  as  with  myself.'' 

"  It  is,""  said  the  Physician.  "  But  if  you 
would  have  me  serve  you  well,  and  to  some 
purpose,  you  must  tell  me  all.  Give  me  no 
half-confidence.  Let  me  know  every  thing,  and 
then,  if  I  can  do  you  good,  I  will ;  if  not,  your 
counsel  shall  not  be  betrayed,  my  Lord,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  say." 

"  You  had  better  tell  him  all  your  history, 
my  dear  Osborne,"  said  Dr.  Wilbraham.  "  He 
can,  and  I  am  sure  will,  for  my  sake,  serve  you 
well." 

"  My  dear  Osborne  !"  echoed  the  Physician. 
"  Then  I  have  it !  Yon  are  my  Lord  Darnley, 
my  good  uncle's  first  pupil. — Your  history,  my 
Lord,  you  need  not  tell  me — that  I  know. 
But  tell  me  your  plans,  and  I  will  serve  you 
heart  and  hand,  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

The  plans  of  our  hero  need  not  be  again  detail- 
ed here.  Suffice  it  that  he  laid  them  all  open  to 
tlie  worthy  Physician,  who,  however,  shook  his 
head.  "  It's  a  mad  scheme!"  said  he,  in  his  ab- 
rupt manner.  "  His  Grace,  though  right  royal, 
bountiful,  and  just,  is  often  as  capricious  as  a 
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young  madam  in  the  honey-moon.  However, 
if  Buckingham,  Abergany,  Surrey,  and  such 
wise  and  noble  men  judge  well  of  it,  I  cannot 
say  against  it.  A  straw,  'tis  true,  will  balance 
it  one  way  or  t'other.  However,  give  me  to-day 
to  think,  and  I  will  find  some  way  of  bringing 
you  to  the  King,  so  as  to  gain  his  good-will  at 
first. — And  now  I  will  go  to  see  Lady  Con- 
stance de  Grey."" 

"  We  will  go  along,  good  Doctor,"  exclaimed 
the  tutor :  "  for  I  must  be  back  to  speak 
with  her,  and  Osborne  must  render  her  a  visit, 
to  thank  her  for  her  good  wishes  and  endea- 
vours in  his  behalf  She  will  be  so  charmed  to 
see  him  free  and  unhurt,  that  'twill  make  her 
well  again." 

"  Will  it  'r  said  the  Doctor,  drily.  "  Well, 
you  shall  give  her  that  medicine  after  I  have 
ordered  her  mine.  But  let  me  have  my  turn 
first.  I  ask  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
come  both  of  you ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  my 
good  learned  uncle,  study  that  beautiful  am- 
phora, and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  the  ancient 
Greeks  placed  always  on  their  tombs  an  empty 
urn  :  was  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  body  within, 
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from  which  the  spirit  was  departed,  like  the 
wine  from  the  void  amphora,  leaving  but  the 
vessel  of  clay  to  return  to  its  native  earth? 
Think  of  it  till  we  meet/'  Thus  saying,  the 
learned  Physician  left  them,  to  proceed  on  his 
visit  to  Lady  Constance  de  Grey. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Though  Heaven's  inauspicious  eye 
Lay  black  on  Love's  nativity, 
Her  eye  a  strong  appeal  shall  give  : 
Beauty  smiles,  and  Love  sliall  live. 

Crashavv. 

When  Dr.  Butts  had  left  them,  the  Knight 
would  fain  have  excused  himself  from  accom- 
panying his  old  tutor  on  the  proposed  visit. 
He  had  encountered  many  a  danger  in  the  "  im- 
minent deadly  breach"  and  the  battle-field  with 
as  light  a  heart  as  that  which  beats  in  beauty's 
bosom,  when  she  thinks  of  sunning  herself  in 
admiring  looks  at  the  next  ball ;  but  now  his 
courage  failed  him,  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
the  person  he  loved  best,  and  so  much  did  his 
spirit  quail,  that  "  you  might  have  brained  him 
with  a  lady's  fan." 

Dr.  Wilbraham,  however,   pressed,    and  in- 
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sisted  so  intently  upon  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  Lady  Constance  to  see  him  after  his  escape, 
and  the  rudeness  which  might  be  attri'buted  to 
him  if  he  did  not  wait  upon  her  soon,  that  he  at 
length  consented  to  go  ;  and  shortly  after  the 
Physician  had  left  them,  they  themselves  took 
the  way  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Lady.  In 
this  happy  age,  when  choice  is  as  free  as  thought, 
we  can  hardly  imagine  the  generous  nobility  of 
England  submitting  to  yield  the  selection  of  a 
companion  for  life  to  the  caprice  of  a  king  or  of 
his  favourite ;  yet  such  was  frequently  the  case 
in  the  times  whereof  we  write,  and  dangerous 
would  it  have  been  to  have  opposed  the  will  of 
the  despotic  Henry,  or  his  tyrant  minister,  when 
the  whim  of  the  one,  or  the  interest  of  the  other, 
led  them  to  seek  the  union  of  any  two  families. 
It  is  true,  that  the  sad  example  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stewart  was  not  yet  before  their  eyes ;  but 
still  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  King  was  well 
enough  established  to  judge  of  what  he  might 
do,  and  few  would  have  been  found  bold  enough 
to  assert  their  liberty  of  choice  in  opposition  to 
his  command.  Nor  at  that  time  was  Wolsey's 
will  less  potent  than  the  King's ;  so  that,  to  the 
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mind  of  the  young  Knight,  the  marriage  of 
Lady  Constance  with  Lord  Darby  seemed  fixed 
beyond  recall. 

There  was,  however,  something  in  all  that 
the  old  tutor  said  of  her  anxiety  respecting  his 
fate,  joined  with  a  certain  tenderness  that  he 
had  felt  in  her  manner  towards  himself,  and  the 
words  she  had  inadvertently  let  drop  respecting 
the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  Flanders,  that 
gave  a  vague  but  delightful  feeling  of  hope  to 
his  bosom ;  and  while  walking  on  with  Dr. 
Wilbraham,  there  was  still  amongst  the  wild 
confusion  of  his  thoughts  a  strange  sort  of 
dreamy  plan  for  winning  her  yet — the  buoy- 
ancy of  youthful  expectation  that  would  not 
be  depressed,  like  a  child's  boat  of  cork,  still 
rising  above  the  waves  that  had  overwhelmed 
many  a  goodlier  vessel. 

"  If  I  dared  but  think  she  loved  me,"  thought 
Sir  Osborne,  "  I  should  fear  nothing ;"'  and  he 
felt  as  if  his  single  arm  could  conquer  a  world. 
But  then  came  the  remembrance,  that  as  equi- 
valent for  her  rich  lands  and  lordships,  he  had 
nothing — absolutely  nothing  !  and  with  a  sigh 
he  entered  the  house  which  Wolsey  had  taken 
c  5 
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care  to  provide  for  his  fair  ward  as  near  his 
own  palace  as  possible. 

Most  doors  in  that  day  standing  open.  Dr. 
Wilbraham,  whose  sacred  character  gave  him 
much  freedom  of  access,  took  no  pains  to  call 
servant  or  attendant  to  announce  them,  but 
leading  the  way  up  the  narrow  winding  stairs, 
opened  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  flight,  and 
brought  Sir  Osborne  into  a  large  room,  wherein 
were  sitting  several  of  the  young  lady's  wo- 
men, occupied  in  various  tasks  of  needle-work 
and  embroidery.  One  of  these  rose,  and  in 
silence  gave  them  entrance  to  a  chamber  be- 
yond :  into  which  the  clergyman  conducted  his 
former  pupil,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  an- 
nouncing him. 

Lady  Constance,  at  the  moment,  was  seated 
somewhat  listlessly  on  a  pile  of  oriental  cushions, 
holding  her  arm  extended,  while  Dr.  Butts 
kept  his  hand  upon  her  pulse.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  after  the  mode  of  the  French  of  that 
day :  the  upper  part  of  her  robe,  except  the 
sleeves,  which  were  large  and  floating,  fitting 
close  to  her  figure  round  the  waist  and  shoul- 
ders, but  falling  back,  just  above  the  bosom, 
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into  a  beautiful  standing  ruff,  or  fraise,  as  the 
French  termed  it,  of  fine  Italian  lace.  The 
skirt  of  the  robe  was  wide  and  loose,  and  di- 
viding at  the  girdle,  showed  part  of  a  satin 
dress  beneath,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  small 
foot  and  delicate  ankle,  which,  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  cushions,  indicated,  fully  as  much 
as  the  heaviness  of  her  eyes,  the  languor  of 
sickness  and  want  of  rest.  A  few  yards  be- 
hind her,  stood  her  waiting-woman,  who  re- 
mained in  the  room,  fully  as  much  in  capacity 
of  duenna,  as  for  the  purpose  of  serving  her 
mistress. 

As  Lady  Constance  did  not  raise  her  head 
when  the  door  opened,  thinking  that  it  was 
some  of  the  domestics  who  entered,  the  eyes  of 
the  waiting-maid  were  those  that  first  encoun- 
tered Sir  Osborne ;  and  as  she  bore  him  no 
small  good  will  for  having  given  up  with  such 
alacrity  the  tapestry  chamber  at  the  inn  to 
herself  and  lady,  immediately  on  perceiving 
him  she  burst  forth  with  a  pleasurable  "Oh 
dear  !^' 

Lady  Constance  looked  up,  and  seeing  who 
entered,  turned   as  red  as  fire,  then  pale,  then 
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red  again  ;  and  starting  up  from  the  cushions, 
drew  her  hand  suddenly  away  from  Dr.  Butts, 
—advanced  a  step — ^hesitated — and  then  stood 
still. 

"  Umph !"  muttered  the  Physician,  "  it's  a 
bad  business." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,"  said  the  Lady, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  although  she 
struggled  hard  to  compose  herself,  to  seem  dis« 
embarrassed,  and  to  hide  the  busy  feelings  at 
her  heart- — "  I  am  most  delighted  to  see  you 
safe;  for  indeed  I — that  is.  Dr.  Wilbraham, 
began  to  be  very  seriously  alarmed — and  though 
he  told  me  there  was  no  danger,  yet  I  saw  that 
he  was  very  much  frightened,  and— and — I 
hope  you  got  away  easily. — Will  you  not  take 
that  seat.?" 

The  young  Knight  took  the  chair  to  which 
she  pointed,  and  thanked  her  for  the  interest 
and  kindness  she  had  shown  towards  him,  with 
some  degree  of  propriety,  though  at  first  he 
felt  his  lip  quiver  as  he  spoke;  and  then  he  fan- 
cied that  his  manner  was  too  cold  and  cere- 
monious, so,  to  avoid  that,  he  made  it  some- 
what too  warm  and  ardent,  and    in   the  end. 
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finding  that  he  was  going  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  without  ever  resting  at  the  mean,  he 
turned  to  Dr.  Butts,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of 
anxiety,  which  went  thrilling  to  the  heart  of 
Lady  Constance,  that  he  hoped  he  had  not 
found  his  patient  really  ill. 

"  Indeed  I  did  though,""  answered  the  Phy- 
sician, "  a  great  deal  worse  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  I  shall  go  directly  and 
tell  my  good  Lord  the  Reverend  Father  Car- 
dinal, that  the  lady  must  be  kept  as  tranquil 
as  possible,  and  as  quiet." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  I  am 
not  so  ill,  indeed,  my  good  Physician — I  feel 
better  now.  However,  you  may  go  to  my  Lord 
Cardinal  if  you  will — but  I  really  am  better." 

"  Umph  !"  said  Dr.  Butts,  ''  now  /  think 
you  are  worse. — But  tell  me.  Lady,  why  do 
you  quit  the  habits  of  your  country,  to  dress 
yourself  like  a  Frenchwoman  ?" 

Lady  Constance  smiled,  "  Do  you  not  know," 

.  said  she,  "  that  I  am  a  French  vassal  ? — do  you 

not  know  that  all  the  estates  that  belonged  to 

my  mother,  of  the  Val  de  INIarne  and  Boissy, 

are  held  from  the  French  crown  ?''"' 
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"  Go  and  see  them.  Lady,""  said  Dr.  Butts ; 
"  the  French  air  would  suit  you  better  than 
the  Enghsh,  I  Ve  a  notion  ;  for  a  year  or  two, 
at  least." 

"  Nay,  Dr.  Butts,"  said  Sir  Osborne,  "  why 
deprive  England  of  Lady  Constance's  presence  ? 
— There  are  so  few  like  her,"  he  added,  in  an 
under  voice,  "  that  indeed  we  cannot  spare  her." 

Lady  Constance  raised  her  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant to  his  face — they  met  his,  and  though  it 
was  but  for  a  moment,  that  look  was  sufficient 
to  determine  his  future  fate.  A  thousand  such- 
looks  from  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer  would  have 
meant  nothing ;  from  Lady  Constance  de  Grey, 
that  one  meant  every  thing,  and  Sir  Osborne's 
bosom  beat  with  renewed  hope.  True,  the  same 
obstacles  existed  as  heretofore  ;  but  it  mattered 
not.  Nothing,  he  thought — nothing  now  could 
impede  his  progress  ;  and  he  would  dare  all — 
defy  all — win  her,  or  die. 

Nor  in  truth  was  the  heart  of  Lady  Con- 
stance de  Grey  less  lightened,  although  she 
still  felt  that  trembling  fear  which  a  woman 
perhaps  does  not  wholly  lose  for  long,  long 
after  the  lips  of  the  man  she  loves  have  made 
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profession  of  his  attachment ;  yet  still  she  was 
almost  sure  that  she  was  loved.  There  had 
been  something  in  Darnley^s  manner,  in  his 
agitation,  in  his  anxiety  about  her,  in  his  very 
glance,  far,  far  more  eloquent  than  words ;  and 
Lady  Constance's  certainty  that  he  loved  her, 
was  more,  perhaps,  a  sensation  of  the  heart, 
than  a  conviction  of  the  mind — she  felt  that 
she  was  loved. 

While  these  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  what 
you  will,  were  busy  in  the  bosom  of  each,  a 
servant  entered,  and  with  much  more  ceremony 
than  the  good  chaplain  had  used  to  usher  in 
the  young  Knight,  announced  that  Lord  Darby 
waited  in  the  antichamber  to  inquire  after  her 
Ladyship's  health. 

"  Bid  him  come  in,'"*  said  the  young  lady, 
and  in  a  moment  after.  Sir  Osborne  had  his 
rival  before  his  eyes. 

He  was  a  slight,  elegant  young  man,  dressed 
with  great  splendour  of  apparel,  and  possessed 
of  that  sort  of  calm,  easy  self-possession,  and 
gay,  nonchalant  bearing,  that  made  the  Knight 
instantly  conceiv^e  a  violent  inclination  to  cut 
his  throat. 
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"  Good  morrow,  my  fair  cousin  !"  cried  he, 
advancing :  "  Good  morrow,  gentles  all — God  gi"* 
ye  good  morrow,  Mrs.  Margaret,"  to  the  wait- 
ing woman — "  what,  have  you  been  standing 
there  ever  since  I  left  you  yesterday  ?'"*  (The 
woman  tossed  her  head  pettishly,  much  to  the 
young  Lord^s  amusement.)  "  Gad  !  you  must 
do  like  the  hens  then—  stand  upon  one  leg  while 
you  rest  the  other. — But  say,  my  fair  cousin, 
how  dost  thou  do  ?" 

"  I  am  not  well,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Lady, 
"  at  least,  so  Dr.  Butts  would  fain  have  me  be- 
lieve, and  he  says  I  must  have  quiet ;  so,  by 
your  leave,  I  will  not  have  you  quarrel  with 
my  woman  Margaret,  as  you  did  yesterday." 

"  'Faith,  not  I,"  answered  he ;  "  I  love  her 
dearly,  bless  the  mark  !  But  cousin,  his  Reve- 
rend Grace  the  Cardinal  commends  him,  by 
your  humble  slave,  to  your  most  sublime 
beauty,  and  adviseth  (that  is,  you  know,  com- 
mandeth)  that  you  should  betake  yourself,  for 
change  of  air,  (which  means  for  his  pleasure 
and  purposes,)  to  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  to 
which  you  are  invited  by  our  Royal  mistress 
and   Queen.      And  if  it   seemeth  fit    to  you, 
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(which  would  say,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,) 
he  Avill  have  his  barge  prepared  for  you  to- 
morrow at  noon." 

"  Present  my  thanks  unto  the  very  Reverend 
Father,"  replied  Lady  Constance,  "and  say  that 
I  will  willingly  be  ready  at  the  hour  he  names." 

"  Nay,  if  you  are  so  sweetly  obedient  to  all 
his  commands,"  said  Lord  Darby,  more  se- 
riously, ^'  'faith,  Constance,  our  plan  of  yester- 
day will  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  I  cannot  be 
rude  enough  to  take  it  all  on  myself."  Then 
darting  off  into  a  thousand  other  subjects,  the 
young  Peer  laughed  and  spoke  with  light  faci- 
lity of  various  indifferent  matters;  v^^hile  Dr. 
Butts  looked  on,  keenly  observing  all  that 
passed ;  and  Sir  Osborne  bent  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  the  ground,  biting  his  lip  and  playing 
with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  more  irritated,  per- 
haps, with  the  confident  gaiety  of  his  rival,  than 
he  would  have  been  with  a  more  serious  and 
enthusiastic  passion,  and  certainly  not  appearing 
to  advantage  where  he  wished  most  to  please. 

"  That  sword,  I  think,  must  be  of  Spanish 
mounting,"  said  Lord  Darby,  at  length  turning 
calmly  towards  the  Knight. 
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"  Sir !"  replied  Sir  Osborne,  raising  his  eyes 
to  his  face. 

"  I  asked  whether  that  sword  was  not 
mounted  in  Spain,  Sir  Knight?"  said  Lord 
Darby  quietly.  ''  Will  you  let  me  look  at 
it  ?""  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Sir  Osborne,  '^  of  giving  my  weapon  out  of  my 
own  hands ;  but  in  answer  to  your  question — 
it  was  mounted  in  Spain." 

"  I  never  steal  folk's  swords,"  said  the  Peer, 
with  the  same  imperturbably  nonchalant  air; 
and  then  turning  to  Dr.  Wilbraham,  he  went 
on — "  Dear  Dr.  Wilbraham,  do  let  me  see 
that  book  you  talked  of  yesterday  ;  for  as  you 
go  to  Greenwich  to-morrow,  I  shall  never  be- 
hold any  of  you  again,  I  am  sure." 

The  good  chaplain,  who  had  remained  silent 
ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  room,  not  at  all 
understanding  what  was  the  matter  between 
Lady  Constance  and  the  young  Knight,  al- 
though he  evidently  saw  that  they  had  from 
the  first  been  both  agitated  and  embarrassed, 
now  rose,  and  went  to  search  for  the  book 
which  Lord  Darby  required,  very  willing  to 
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get  away  from  a  scene  he  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend.  To  make  way  for  him,  however. 
Sir  Osborne  raised  his  cap  and  plume,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  beside  him  ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
the  sapphire  ring,  that  had  been  given  him  by 
Lady  Katrine  Bulmer,  met  the  eye  of  Lord 
Darby,  and  instantly  produced  a  change  in  his 
whole  demeanour.  His  cheek  burned,  his  eye 
flashed,  and,  starting  upon  his  feet,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  would  have  crossed  over  towards  Sir 
Osborne;  but  then  recovering  himself,  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  somewhat  drawling  man- 
ner, took  leave  of  Lady  Constance,  and,  without 
waiting  for  Dr.  Wilbraham's  return,  left  the 
apartment. 

A  moment  after,  the  Physician  also  rose,  in 
his  usual,  quick,  precipitate  manner,  saying 
that  he  must  depart. 

'' But,  Doctor  !  Doctor!"  cried- Mrs.  Mar- 
garet, the  waiting-woman,  seeing  him  proceed- 
ing towards  the  door,  "  you  have  not  told  me 
how  I  am  to  manage  my  mistress." 

"  I  can't  stop !  I  can't  stop  !"  said  the  Phy- 
sician, still  walking  on  out  of  the  room.  '^  What 
is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?'' 
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"  Nay  but.  Doctor,  you  must  tell  me,''  cried 
she,  running  after  him.  "  Indeed,  I  shall  not 
know  what  to  do  with  my  Lady."  Still  the 
Doctor  walked  on,  giving  her,  however,  some 
necessary  directions  as  he  went,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet following,  for  a  moment,  left  the  two 
lovers  alone. 

Darnley  felt  that  it  was  one  of  those  precious 
instants,  which,  once  lost,  rarely  if  ever  return ; 
but  an  irresistible  feeling  of  anxiety  tied  his 
tongue,  and  he  could  but  gaze  at  Lady  Con- 
stance, with  a  look  that  seemed  to  plead  for 
pardon,  even  for  what  he  felt.  The  fair  girl 
trembled  every  limb,  and,  as  if  she  knew  all 
that  was  passing  in  his  mind,  dared  not  look  up 
but  for  a  single  glance,  as  she  heard  the  last 
words  hang  on  the  Physician's  lip,  as  he  began 
to  descend  the  stairs. 

Darnley  raised  the  glove  that  lay  beside  her. 
"  May  I,  may  I  have  it  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  Darnley  !"  she  replied ;  and  happy 
almost  to  delirium,  he  placed  the  glove  in  his 
bosom,  and  pressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  her 
hand. 
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"•  Go  !"  cried  she;  "  for  Heaven's  sake  !  Go 
if  you  love  me  ! — We  shall  meet  again  soon/' 

The  Knight  obeyed,  almost  as  agitated  as 
herself;  and  passing  out  of  the  room  just  as 
Mrs.  Margaret  entered,  he  followed  Dr.  Butts, 
whose  steps  he  heard  descending  the  stairs  be- 
fore him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tybalt. — Gentlemen,  good  den,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mercutio. — ^And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Cou- 
ple it  with  something,  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tybalt.— You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  Sir,  if 
you  give  me  occasion. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Sir  Os- 
borne sprang  after  Dr.  Butts,  and  walked  on 
with  him  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  while 
his  brain  turned,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings whirled  in  inextricable  confusion. 

"Ah!"  muttered  the  Physician  to  himself, 
seeing  the  absent  agitated  air  of  his  young  com- 
panion. "  Ah  !  you  Ve  been  making  a  fool  of 
yourself,  I  see,  though  you  Ve  not  had  much 
time  either." 
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The  murmuring  of  the  good  Doctor,  how- 
ever, did  not  disturb  in  the  least  the  young 
Knighf  s  reverie,  which  might  have  lasted  an 
indefinite  space  of  time,  had  he  not  been 
roused  therefrom  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  shoul- 
der. Laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  he 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  beheld  Lord  Dar- 
by, who,  seeing  him  grasp  the  hilt  of  his  weapon, 
pointed  to  it  coolly,  saying,  "  Not  here,  Sir, 
not  here ;  but  anywhere  else  you  please." 

"  What  would  you  with  me.  Sir?"  de- 
manded the  Knight,  not  exactly  understanding 
his  object,  though  quite  ready  to  quarrel  upon 
any  provocation  that  might  occur. 

"  But  a  trifle,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  You 
looked  at  me  some  five  minutes  past  as  if  I 
had  offended  you  in  something.  Now,  that 
being  the  case,  I  am  ready  to  make  repara- 
tion at  the  sword's  point  when  and  where  it 
may  suit  your  convenience." 

"  But,  my  good  Lord,"  said  Dr.  Butts,  v^^ho 
had  turned  back,  "  this  is  a  mistake.  How 
can  you  have  offended  this  good  Knight,  who 
never  saw  you  till  to-day  .'^" 

"  Oh,  the  problem,  the  problem,   my  good 
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Doctor,"  replied  Lord  Darby.  "  Why  does  a 
farmer's  cur  bark  at  a  beggar,  and  let  a  ruffling 
gallant  swagger  by  ? — Perchance  the  Knight 
may  not  like  my  countenance — my  complexion 
— my  nose  may  not  please  him — my  mouth — 
the  cut  of  my  beard." 

"  'Faith  !  neither  one  nor  the  other  please  me 
particularly,"  answered  Sir  Osborne.  "  At  all 
events,  my  Lord,  if  your  wish  be  to  quarrel 
with  me,  I  will  not  balk  your  humour.  So 
say  your  will,  and  have  it." 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  Lord  Darby, 
"and  you'd  rather  be  quarrelled  with  than 
quarrel,  the  offence  shall  come  on  my  part. 
Fair  Sir,  L  dislike  that  scar  upon  your  brow 
so  much,  that  I  shall  not  be  content  till  I 
make  its  fellow  on  your  heart ;  therefore,  when 
your  good-humour  serves  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  tilting  at  your  nose,  you  will  find 
me  your  very  humble  servant." 

"  Nay,  now,  my  Lord,"  cried  Dr.  Butts, 
"  I  must  witness  that  you  have  given  the  pro- 
vocation ;  for  under  any  other  circumstances, 
this  gentleman  is  so  situated  that  'twould  be 
mere  madness  to  meet  you  as  you  wish." 
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*'  If  it  be  provocation  he  desires,"  cried  the 
Earl,  "  he  shall  have  a  dish  of  it,  so  cooked  as 
to  serve  an  emperor.  He  is  a  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  and  worth  a  gentleman's  sword  ?"*' 

"  Your  equal  in  every  respect,  and  your 
better  in  many,"  replied  the  Knight.  "  And 
in  regard  to  provocation,  I  have  had  as  much, 
my  Lord,  as  your  body  may  well  bear  in  re- 
payment.— How  do  you  choose  to  fight  .'*" 

"  Quietly !  quietly  f  answered  the  Earl. 
"  A  few  inches  of  tough  steel  are  as  good  as  a 
waggon  load.  A  double-edged  sword,  Sir,  such 
as  we  both  wear,  may  serve  our  turn,  I  should 
suppose — and  as  it  may  be  unpleasant  to  both 
of  us  to  make  the  monster  multitude  busy  with 
our  little  affair,  we  will  be  single — hand  to 
hand — I  do  detest  the  habit  of  making  the 
satisfaction  of  private  wrongs  the  public  amuse- 
ment.— Well  have  no  crowd.  Sir,  to  look 
on  and  criticise  our  passados,  as  if  we  were 
gladiators  on  a  stage. — Where  shall  it  be .?" 

"  Why,  faith,  my  Lord,"  answered  the 
Knight,  "  as  I  am  a  mere  stranger  here,  I 
know  but  of  one  place.  The  gardens  of  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  at  the  Rose,  are  large ; 
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and  I  remarked  this  morning  a  grove,  where 
there  must  be  good  space  and  quiet.  If,  there- 
fore, you  will  inquire  for  me  at  his  Grace's 
dwelling  this  evening,  at  four  of  the  clock,  you 
will  find  me  prepared  to  receive  you." 

Lord  Darby  waved  his  hand  for  his  page  to 
come  up,  who  stood  chattering  with  the  foot- 
boy  that  had  accompanied  the  Knight,  and 
taking  from  him  a  case  of  tablets,  he  wrote 
down  the  name  of  Sir  Osborne,  and  the  place 
and  hour  he  had  appointed.  "  And  now,  fair 
Sir,''  said  he,  "I  will  leave  you.  I  shall  not 
miss  my  hour. — Good  Doctor,  your  profession 
has  doubtless  taught  you  secresy— and  so  fare- 
well." 

So  saying,  Lord  Darby  walked  away,  leaving 
Sir  Osborne  with  Dr.  Butts.  "  Ah  !"  cried  the 
physician,  "  a  bad  business  !  a  bad  business  ! 
Yet  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  if  two  people  will  fall 
in  love  with  the  same  woman,  what  can  be 
done  ?  But  it's  a  bad  business  for  you. — If  he 
kills  you — why  that  is  not  pleasant ;  and  if  you 
kill  him,  you  must  fly  your  country.  .  A  bad 
business !  a  bad  business !  But  .fare  ye  well. 
Don't  kill  him  if  you  can  help  it ;  for  he  's  not 
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bad,  as  times  go — wound  him  badly,  then  it 
may  be  mended.  Fare  ye  well !  fare  ye  well !" 
and  turning  away  he  left  Sir  Osborne,  not 
appearing  to  take  much  heed  of  the  approach- 
ing dueL  though  in  reality  deeply  occupied 
with  the  means  of  preventing  it,  without  be- 
traying the  trust  that  had  been  reposed  in 
him. 

Sir  Osborne  was  not  displeased  to  be  left  to 
his  own  meditations  ;  and,  plunged  in  thought, 
followed  his  young  guide  down  a  narrow  lane, 
running  between  the  gardens  of  York  and 
Durham  Houses.^—"  I  thought,  Sir,  you  might 
like  to  take  boat,""  said  the  boy,  who  was  him- 
self completely  wearied  out  with  waiting  for  the 
Knight,  ''  and  so  brought  your  Worship  down 
here,  where  there  is  always  a  boatman.  'Twill 
save  three  miles,  your  Worship." 

Sir  Osborne  signified  his  assent,  and  the 
boat  being  procured,  he  was  soon  after  landed 
within  a  short  distance  of  St.  Lawrence  Poul- 
teny,  where  he  was  received  with  great  respect 
by  the  Duke's  household,  and  formally  mar- 
shalled to  his  apartment.  Two  hours  still 
remained  to  the  time  of  rendezvous,  which 
D  2 
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he  spent  in  writing  to  his  father  ;  never  think- 
ing, however,  of  alluding  to  his  approaching 
rencontre ;  for  in  truth,  though  not  vain  either 
of  his  skill  or  strength,  he  had  enjoyed  so  many 
opportunities  of  proving  both,  that  he  well 
knew  it  must  be  a  strong  and  dextrous  man 
indeed,  who  would  not  lie  greatly  at  his  mercy 
in  such  an  encounter  as  that  which  was  to  ensue. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Darby,  carried  away 
by  passion,  thought  of  nothing  but  his  ap- 
proaching meeting ;  and  though  he  looked 
upon  Sir  Osborne  as  some  knight  attached  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  very  willing 
to  pass  over  any  little  difference  of  rank  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  rage  and  jealousy  by 
which  he  was  possessed.  He  was,  however, 
very  greatly  surprised,  when,  on  presenting 
himself,  towards  four  o'^clock,  at  the  manor- 
house  cf  the  Rose,  he  found  that  the  same  attend- 
ance and  respect  waited  Sir  Osborne  Maurice, 
a  man  he  had  never  even  heard  of,  as  he  had 
seen  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  him- 
self. Two  servants  marshalled  the  way  to  the 
Knight's  apartments,  one  ran  on  before  to  an- 
nounce liim,  and  with  a  deference  and  attention, 
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which  evidently  did  not  proceed  from  his  own 
rank,  for  he  had  not  given  his  name,  but  rather, 
apparently,  from  the  station  of  the  person  whom 
he  went  to  visit,  he  was  ushered  into  the  splen- 
did apartments  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Knight. 

Sir  Osborne  rose  from  the  table  where  he  had 
been  writing,  and  with  graceful  but  frigid 
courtesy,  invited  him  to  be  seated,  which  was 
complied  with  by  the  Earl,  till  such  time  as 
the  servants  were  gone. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,"^  said  Sir  Osborne,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  shut,  "  I  am  at  your  service ;  I 
will  finish  my  writing  at  my  return.  Will  you 
examine  my  sword,  "'tis  apparently  somewhat 
longer  than  yours — but  here  is  one  that  is 
shorter. — Now,  Sir." 

"  That  is  shorter  than  mine,"'  said  Lord  Darby. 
^'  Have  you  not  another  ?" 

"  Not  here,"  replied  the  Knight ;  "  but  this 
will  do,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  longer 
than  your  own. —By  this  passage  we  shall  find 
our  way  to  the  garden  privately,  as  I  am  in- 
formed.    Pardon  me,  if  I  lead  the  way." 

Lord  Darby  followed  in  silence,  perhaps  not 
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quite  so  contented  with  the  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged  as  when  he  first  undertook  it. 
There  was  a  sort  of  calm  determination  in  Sir 
Osborne^s  manner,  that  had  something  in  it 
very  unpleasantly  impressive,  and  the  young 
Peer  began  to  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  sought  some  explanation  ere  he  had 
hurried  himself  into  circumstances  of,  what 
might  be,  unnecessary  danger.  However,  he 
felt  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  make  any  ad- 
vance towards  such  a  measure  ;  and  there,  too, 
in  the  Knight's  cap,  still  stood  the  identical 
large  sapphire  ring,  which,  if  he  might  believe 
his  eyes,  he  had  seen  a  thousand  times  on  the 
hand  of  his  promised  wife.  The  sight  thereof 
served  marvellously  well  to  stir  up  his  anger, 
and  striding  on,  he  kept  equal  pace  with  Sir 
Osborne  down  the  long  alley  which  led  from 
the  house  into  a  deep  grove  near  the  side  of  the 
river.  The  Knight  paused  at  a  spot  where  the 
trees  concealed  them  from  the  view  of  the  house, 
and  opening  out  into  a  small  amphitheatre,  gave 
full  space  for  the  deadly  exercise  in  which  they 
were  about  to  be  engaged. 

"  Now,  Lord  Darby,"  said  he,  drawing  his 
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sword,  and  throwing  down  the  scabbard  before 
him,  "  You  see  me  as  I  stand ;  and  as  a  Knight 
and  a  gentleman,  I  have  no  other  arms,  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  but  this  sword,  so  help  me 
God  !" 

"  And  so  say  I,"  replied  Lord  Darby,  "  upon 
my  honour,'"  and  following  the  Knight''s  exam- 
ple, he  drew  his  sword,  cast  the  sheath  away 
from  him,  and  brought  his  blade  across  that  of 
his  adversary. 

''  Madmen  !  what  are  ye  about  to  do  ?"''  cried 
a  stem  voice  from  the  wood.  "  Put  up,  put 
up  !""  and  the  moment  after,  the  diminutive  form 
of  Sir  Cesar  the  Astrologer  stood  directly  be- 
tween them.  "  What  devil,""*  he  continued, 
parting  their  drawn  swords  with  his  bare  hand — 
"  What  devil  has  tempted  ye — ye,  of  all  other 
men,  destined  to  bring  about  each  others  happi- 
ness—  What  devil,  I  say,  has  tempted  ye  to 
point  these  idle  swords  at  each  other^s  life  .^"' 

"  Sir  Cesar,"  said  Lord  Darby,  "  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  possess  the  means  of  seeing  into 
the  future  by  some  method,  for  which  they  hint 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  damned  pretty  heartily 
in  the  next  world — so  you  are  just  the  person 
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to  settle  our  dispute.  But  tell  us,  which  it  is 
of  us  two  that  is  destined  to  slay  the  other,  and 
then  the  one  who  is  doomed  to  taste  cold  iron 
this  day,  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  offer  his 
throat,  for  depend  upon  it,  only  one  will  leave 
this  spot  alive." 

"  Talk  not  so  lightly  of  death,  young  Lord," 
replied  the  old  man,  "  for  'tis  a  bitter  and  un- 
savoury cup  to  drink,  as  thou  shalt  find  when 
thy  brain  swims^  and  thy  heart  grows  sick,  and 
thine  eye  loses  its  light,  and  thy  parting  spirit 
reels  upon  the  brink  of  a  dim  and  shadowy 
world. — But  I  tell  thee,  that  both  shall  leave 
this  spot  alive ;  though  if  any  one  remained 
upon  this  sWard,  full  surely  it  were  thyself,  for 
thou  art  as  much  fitted  to  cope  with  him,  as 
the  sapling  with  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven. 
But  listen — each  of  you,  I  adjure  you,  state 
what  you  demand  of  the  other,  and  if,  after 
that,  ye  be  still  bent  upon  blood,  blood  ye  shall 
have.  But  full  sure  am  I  that  now  neither 
knows  what  the  other  seeks." 

Both  the  antagonists  stood  silent,  gazing 
first  on  each  other,  and  then  on  Sir  Cesar,  as 
if  they  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and  both  feek 
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ing  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  what 
the  old  man  advanced.  At  length,  however. 
Lord  Darby  broke  forth — "  God's  life,  what  he 
says  is  true  !  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  what  do 
you  seek  of  me  ?'' 

"  Speak  !  speak  !"  cried  Sir  Cesar,  turning  to 
the  Knight,  who  seemed  to  hesitate — "  Speak, 
if  the  generous  blood  of  a  thousand  noble  an- 
cestors be  still  warm  in  your  veins  !  be  candid, 
and  charge  him  like  a  man." 

Sir  Osborne's  cheek  burned  ;  "  The  quarrel 
is  of  his  own  seeking,"'  said  he,  "  and  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  know  not  how  to  speak,  without 
violating  the  confidence  of  a  lady,  which  can- 
not be." 

"  Then  I  will  speak  for  you,"  said  Sir  Cesar. 
"  Lord  Darby,  he  demands  that  you  shall  yield 
all  claim  and  all  pursuit  of  Lady  Constance 
de  Grey.  This  is  his  demand — now  for  your's. 
Oh  !  if  I  am  deceived  in  you,  woe  to  you  and 
yours  for  ever  !" 

"  I  can  scarcely  suppose,"  replied  the  Earl, 
with  bitter  emphasis,  "  that  such  be  this 
Knight's  demand,  when  I  see  the  ring  of  ano- 
ther lady  borne  openly  in  his  bonnet — a  lady 
d5 
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that  shall  never  be  his,  so  long  as  one  drop  of 
blood  flows  in  my  veins." 

"  This  ring,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Osborne, 
taking  it  from  the  plume  of  his  hat,  "  was  only 
trusted  with  me  as  a  deposit  to  transmit  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  claim- 
ing his  advice  for  a  lady,  whose  affianced  lover 
was,  as  report  said,  about  to  wed  another — Sir 
Cesar,  I  give  it  unto  you  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended." 

''  Faith,  I  have  been  in  the  wrong,"  cried 
Lord  Darby,  extending  his  hand  frankly  to 
Sir  Osborne ;  "  in  the  first  place,  pardon  me.  Sir 
Knight,  for  having  insulted  you ;  and  next,  let 
me  say,  that  in  regard  to  Lady  Constance  de 
Grey,  I  have  no  claim,  but  that  of  kindred 
upon  her  affection,  and  none  upon  her  hand. 
Farther,  if  you  can  show  that  your  rank  en- 
titles you  to  such  alliance,  none  will  be  happier 
than  myself  to  aid  you  in  your  suit.  Though, 
let  me  observe,  without  meaning  offence,  that 
the  ijame  of  Sir  Osborne  Maurice  is  unknown 
to  me,  except  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  last  reign. — And  now.  Sir,  having  said  thus 
much,  doubtless  you  will  explain   to  me  how 
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that  ring  came  into  your  possession,  and  by 
what  motives  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer  could  be 
induced  to  confide  her  most  private  affairs  to  a 
gentleman  who  can  but  be  an  acquaintance  of 
a  month." 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  Knight ;  and 
after  detailing  to  Lord  Darby  the  circum- 
stances which  we  already  know,  he  added, 
"  the  letter  of  which  I  speak  is  still  in  my 
possession,  and  if  you  will  return  with  me  to 
the  house,  I  will  deliver  it  to  you  ;  as  I  can- 
not doubt,  from  what  you  say,  that  the  report 
of  a  marriage  being  in  agitation  between  your- 
self and  Lady  Constance  de  Grey  originated  in 
some  mistake." 

"Faith,  not  a  whit!"  cried  the  Earl;  ''the 
report  is  unhappily  too  true.  The  Lord  Cardi- 
nal, whom  we  all  know  to  be  one  degree  greater 
than  the  greatest  man  in  England,  has  laid  his 
commands  upon  me  to  marry  my  cousin  Con- 
stance, although  both  my  heart  and  my  honour 
are  plighted  to  another,  and  has  equally  or- 
dered my  cousin  to  wed  me,  although  her  heart 
be,  very  like,  fully  as  much  given  away  as 
mine.     However,    never    supposing   we    could 
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think  of  disobeying,  he  has  ah-eady  sent  to 
Rome  for  all  those  permissions  and  indul- 
gences which  are  necessary  for  first  cousins  in 
such  cases;  and  on  my  merely  hinting  in  a 
sweet  and  dutiful  manner,  that  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  see  first  whether  it  pleased  the  lady, 
he  replied,  meekly,  that  it  pleased  him,  and 
that  it  pleased  the  King,  which  was  quite  enough 
both  for  her  and  me." 

This  information  did  not  convey  the  most 
pleasing  sensations  to  Sir  Osborne's  heart,  and 
in  a  moment  there  flashed  through  his  mind 
a  thousand  vague  but  evil  auguries.  Danger 
to  Constance  herself,  the  ruin  of  his  father's 
hopes,  the  iinal  destruction  of  his  house  and 
family,  and  all  the  train  of  sorrows  and  of  evils 
that  might  follow,  if  Wolsey  were  to  discover 
his  rash  love,  hurried  before  his  eyes  like 
the  thronging  phantoms  of  a  painful  dream, 
and  clouded  his  brow  with  a  deep  shade  of 
thoughtful  melancholy. 

"  Fear  not,  Osborne  Darnley,"  said  Sir  Cesar, 
seeing  the  gloomy  look  of  the  young  Knight. 
"  This  Cardinal  is  great,  but  there  is  one 
greater   than  he,  who  beholds  his   pride,  and 
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shall  break  him  like  a  reed.  Nor  in  this  thing 
shall  his  will  be  obeyed.  Believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  for  it  is  true — I  warned  you  once  of 
coming  dangers,  and  }  ou  doubted  me ;  but  the 
evils  I  foresaw  came  upon  your  head.  Doubt 
me  not  then  now — but  still  I  see  fear  sits  upon 
your  eye-lids.  Come,  then,  both  of  you  with 
me,  for  in  this  both  your  destinies  are  linked 
for  a  time  together. — Spend  with  me  one  hour 
this  night,  and  I  will  show  you  that  which 
shall  ease  your  hearts,""*  and  he  turned  towards 
the  house,  beckoning  them  to  follow. 

"  I  suppose,  then,  your  Lordship  is  satisfied,"''' 
said  Sir  Osborne,  taking  up  the  scabbard  of 
his  sword,  and  replacing  it,  with  the  weapon, 
in  his  belt,  as  the  astrologer  moved  away. 

"  I  should  be  more  satisfied,"  said  Lord 
Darby,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Knight's  arm 
with  a  frank  smile,  "  if  you  would  confide  in 
me.  Indeed,  I  have  no  title  to  pry  iuU)  your 
secrets,""*  he  added,  "  nor  in  those  of  Con- 
stance either,  though  I  think  she  might  have 
told  me  of  this  yesterday,  when  I  made  her 
a  partaker  of  all  mine.  However,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  profound  reverence  in  which  all 
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the  Duke's  servants  seem  to  hold  you,  can  be 
excited  by  the  unknown  Sir  Osborne  Maurice. 
Besides,  Sir  Cesar  called  you  but  now  Osborne 
Darnley. — Can  it  be,  that  I  am  speaking  to  the 
Lord  Darnley,  who  from  his  feats  at  the  Court 
of  the  Princess  Dowager,  goes  amongst  us  by 
the  surname  of  the  Knight  of  Burgundy  ?'^* 

"  I  shall  not  deny  my  name,  Lord  Darby,*" 
replied  the  Knight.  "  I  am,  as  you  say.  Lord 
Darnley  ;  but  as  this  has  fallen  into  your  know- 
ledge by  mere  accident,  I  shall  hold  you  bound 
in  honour  to  forget  it." 

"  Nay  !''  replied  the  Earl,  "  I  shall  remem- 
ber it,  to  render  you,  if  possible,  all  service. — 
But  come,  Darnley,  as,  by  a  mistake,  we  began 
bitter  enemies,  now  let  us  end  dear  friends.  I 
can  aid  you  much,  you  can  aid  me  much,  and 
between  us  both  surely  we  shall  be  able  to 
break  tlie  trammels  with  which  the  Cardinal 
enthrals  us.  We  will  put  four  young  heads 
against  one  old  one,  and  the  world  to  nothing 
we  shall  win  r 

There  was  a  frankness  in  Lord  Darby's  man- 

*  Eveiy  Knight  of  that  day  had  his  soubriquet,  or  uick- 
name ;  thus  the  famous  Bayard  was  generally  called  Piquet. 
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ner  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and  taking 
the  hand  he  tendered  him,  the  young  adven- 
turer met  his  oiFercd  friendship  with  equal 
candour.  With  the  openness  natural  to  youth, 
the  plans  of  each  were  soon  told,  the  sooner, 
indeed,  that  their  future  prospects  and  endea- 
vours so  greatly  depended  for  success  upon  their 
sincere  co-operation,  and  thus  they  sauntered 
back  to  the  house,  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  they  had  left  it.  Before 
they  had  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  door,  they 
had  ran  through  a  tiiousand  details,  and  were  as 
much  prepared  to  act  together,  as  if  their  ac- 
quaintance had  been  of  many  years  duration. 
No  sooner  did  the  young  Earl  hear  that  his 
new  friend  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the 
King,  than  he  at  once  proposed  to  be  the 
person  to  do  it,  offering  to  call  for  him  in  his 
barge  the  next  day  but  one,  and  convey  him 
to  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  where  he  undertook 
to  procure  him  a  good  reception. 

"  It  may  be  difficult,"  he  said,  "  to  find 
private  audience  of  those  two  persons  whom 
we  both  feel  most  anxious  to  meet.  Dame 
Fortune,  however,  may  befriend  us  ;  but  we 
must  be  cautious  even  to  an  excess,  for  Wol- 
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sey  has  eyes  that  see  where  he  is  not  present, 
and  ears  that  hear  over  half  the  realm,  and  the 
first  step  to  make  our  plans  successful,  depend 
upon  it,  is  to  conceal  them.  But  Lo  !  where 
Sir  Cesar  stands  at  the  window  of  the  haU. 
Now,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  \^^here  will  he  lead 
us  to-night  ?  'Tis  strange  that  there  should  be 
men  so  gifted  with  rare  qualities  as  to  see 
into  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature,  to  view 
things  that  to  others  are  concealed,  and  yet 
seemingly  to  profit  little  by  their  knowledge; 
for  never  did  I  meet  or  hear  of  one  of  these 
astrologers  that  were  either  happier  or  more 
fortunate  than  other  men.  And  yet,  what 
were  the  good  to  Sir  Cesar  to  boast  a  know- 
ledge that  he  did  not  possess  ?  For  he  seeks 
no  reward,  will  accept  of  no  recompense,  and 
hourly  exposes  what  he  says  to  contradiction  if 
it  be  not  true.  But  doubtless  it  is  true,  for 
every  day  gives  proofs  thereof.  That  man 
is  a  riddle,  which  would  have  gained  the 
Sphynx  a  good  dinner  off  CEdipus. — You 
seem  to  know  him  well,  but  I  dare  say 
know  no  more  of  him  than  any  one  else  does  ; 
for  no  one  that  I  ever  met  knows  who  he  is, 
nor  where  he  comes  from,  nor  where  he  goes 
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to;  and  yet  he  is  well  received  everywhere, 
courted,  ay,  and  even  loved,  for  he  is  bene- 
ficent, charitable,  and  humane — is  rich,  though 
it  is  unknown  whence  his  wealth  arises,  and 
possesses  wonderful  knowledge,  though,  I  fear 
me,  wickedly  acquired. — I  have  heard  that 
those  poor  wretches,  who  have  mastered  forbid- 
den secrets,  often  strive  to  repair,  by  every  good 
deed,  the  evil  that  their  presumptuous  curiosity 
has  done  to  their  own  souls — God  knows  how  it 
is. — But  come,  let  us  join  him.  The  informa- 
tion we  gain  from  him,  at  all  events,  is  sure." 

Entering  the  manor-house,  they  passed  on 
into  the  hall,  where  they  found  Sir  Cesar  buried 
in  deep  thought ;  and  while  the  young  Knight 
proceeded  to  his  own  apartments,  to  procure 
the  letter  which  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer  had  en- 
trusted to  him,  the  Earl  of  Darby  approached 
the  old  Knight  with  that  sort  of  gaiety  which, 
like  a  spoiled  servant,  would  very  often  play 
the  master  with  its  lord.  "  Well,  Sir  Cesar," 
cried  he,  "  where  are  your  thoughts  roaming  ? 
In  the  world  above,  or  the  world  below  r" 

"  Farther  in  Heaven  than  j^ou  will  ever  be,*'"' 
replied  the  old  man. 

"  Nay,  then,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  as  you 
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can  tell  every  thing,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
could  you  divine  what  we  were  talking  but  now 
in  the  gardens  ?" 

"  At  first  you  were  talking  of  what  did  con- 
cern yourselves,  and  afterwards  of  what  did  not 
concern  you,''  answered  the  Knight. 

"  Magic,  by  my  faith!"  cried  the  Earl; 
"  and,  in  truth,  your  coming  just  in  the  nick 
of  time,  as  folks  have  it,  to  save  us  from  slicing 
each  other's  weasands,  must  have  had  a  spice  of 
magic  in  it  too." 

"  If  one  used  magic  for  so  weak  a  purpose 
as  that  of  saving  an  empty  head  like  thine,'"* 
replied  the  Knight,  "  it  would  be  worthy  the 
jest  with  which  you  treat  it.  Fools  and  chil- 
dren attribute  every  thing  to  magic  that  they 
do  not  comprehend — but,  however,  my  coming 
here  had  none. — Was  it  not  easy  for  one  friend 
to  tell  andther,  that  he  had  heard  two  mad 
young  men  name  a  place  to  slaughter  each 
other,  they  knew  not  for  what.'^ — But  here 
comes  thy  companion. — Read  thy  letter,  and 
then  come  with  me;  for  the  light  is  waning, 
and  the  hour  comes  on  when  I  can  show  ye 
both  some  part  at  least  of  your  destiny." 
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Lord  Darby  eagerly  cut  the  silk  which  fas- 
tened Lady  Katrine's  letter,  and  read  it  with 
that  sort  of  intent  earnestness,  that  would  have 
removed  from  the  mind  of  Sir  Osborne  any 
doubt  of  the  young  EarFs  feelings,  even  if  he 
had  still  continued  to  entertain  such.  This 
being  done,  they  prepared  to  accompany  Sir 
Cesar,  who  insisted  that  not  even  a  page  should 
follow  them,  and  accordingly  Lord  Darby's 
attendant  was  ordered  to  remain  behind,  and 
wait  his  Lord's  return. 

Passing,  then,  out  into  the  street,  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  most  crowded  part  of 
the  city  of  London,  which  was  at  that  time  of 
the  evening  filled  with  the  various  classes  of 
mechanics,  clerks,  and  artists,  returning  to  their 
homes  from  their  diurnal  toil.  Gliding  through 
the  midst  of  them.  Sir  Cesar  passad  on,  not  in  the 
least  heeding  the  remarks  which  his'  diminutive 
size  and  singular  apparel  called  forth,  though 
Lord  Darby  did  not  seem  particularly  to  relish 
a  promenade  through  the  city  with  such  a  com- 
panion, and  very  possibly  might  have  left  Sir 
Osborne  to  proceed  with  him  alone  if  he  liked 
it,  had  not  that  strong  curiosity,  which  we  all 
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experience,  to  read  into  the  future,  carried  him 
on  to  the  end. 

Darkness  now  began  to  fall  upon  their  path, 
and  still  the  old  man  led  them  forward  through 
a  thousand  dark  and  intricate  turnings,  till  at 
length,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  narrow  lane, 
the  houses  of  which  approached  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  leap 
from  the  windows  on  one  side  of  the  way  into 
those  of  the  other,  the  old  Knight  stopped,  and 
struck  three  strokes  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger 
upon  a  door  on  the  left  hand. 

It  was  opened  almost  immediately  by  a  tall 
meagre  man,  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  silver 
lamp,  which  he  applied  close  to  the  face  of  Sir 
Cesar  before  he  would  permit  any  one  to  pass. 
"  II  maestro,"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  dark 
small  features  of  the  Astrologer,  making  him 
at  the  same  time  a  profound  inclination,  "  Entra 
dottissimo  !  Benvenuto,  Benvenuto  sia.'' 

Sir  Cesar  replied  in  an  under  tone,  and  tak- 
ing the  lamp  from  the  Italian,  motioned  to  Sir 
Osborne  and  the  Earl  to  follow.  The  stair- 
case up  which  he  conducted  them  was  exces- 
sively small,  narrow,  and  winding,  bespeaking 
one   of  the   meanest  houses  in  the  city ;  and 
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what  still  more  excited  their  surprise,  they 
mounted  near  forty  steps  without  perceiving  any 
door  or  outlet  whatever,  except  where  a  blast 
of  cold  air  through  a  sort  of  loop-hole  in  the 
wall  announced  their  proximity  to  the  street. 

At  length  the  Astrologer  stopped  opposite  a 
door,  only  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
of  one  person  at  a  time,  through  which  he  led 
the  way,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  both  Sir 
Osborne  and  the  Earl,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  magnificent  oblong  apartment,  nearly  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  twenty  in 
breadth.  On  each  side  were  ranged  tables  and 
stands,  covered  with  various  specimens  of  an- 
cient art,  which,  rare  in  any  age,  were  then  a 
thousand  times  more  scarce. 

Although  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  about 
seventy  years  before,  by  driving  many  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  elegance  and  science 
long  lingered,  into  other  countries,  had  re- 
vived already,  in  some  degree,  the  taste  for  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  still  few,  very 
few,  even  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  could  boast 
such  beautiful  specimens  as  those  which  that 
chamber  contained. 

Here  stood  a  statue,  there  an  urn ;  on  one 
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table  was  an  alabaster  capital  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  on  another  a  bass-relief  whose 
figures  seemed  struggling  from  the  stone ; 
medals,  and  gems,  and  specimens  of  curious 
ores,  were  mingled  with  the  rest ;  and  many  a 
book,  written  in  strange  and  unknown  cha- 
racters, lay  open  before  their  eyes.  There,  too, 
were  various  instruments  of  curious  shape  and 
device,  whose  purpose  they  could  not  even 
guess ;  while  here  frowned  a  man  in  armour, 
there  grinned  a  skeleton,  and  there,  swathed  in 
its  historic  bands,  stood  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
resting  its  mouldering  and  shapeless  head  against 
the  feet  of  a  figure,  in  which  some  long  dead 
artist  had  laboured  skilfully  to  display  all  the 
exquisite  lines  of  female  loveliness. 

To  observe  all  this  the  two  young  men  had 
full  opportunity,  while  Sir  Cesar  proceeded  for- 
ward, stopping  between  each  table,  and  bring- 
ing the  flame  of  the  lamp  he  carrried  in  contact 
with  six  others,  which  stood  upon  a  row  of 
ancient  bronze  tripods  ranged  along  the  side  of 
the  hall.  At  the  end  of  the  room  hung  a  large 
black  curtain,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  clock 
of  very  curious  manufacture ;  the  one  showing, 
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apparently,  the  year,  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the 
minute ;  and  the  other  exposing  a  figure  of 
the  zodiac,  round  which  moved  a  multitude  of 
strange  hieroglyphic  signs,  some  so  rapidly 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  distinguish  their 
course,  some  so  slow  that  their  motion  was 
hardly  to  be  discerned. 

As  Sir  Osborne  and  Lord  Darby  approached. 
Sir  Cesar  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  exposed 
to  their  sight  an  immense  mirror,  in  which  they 
could  clearly  distinguish  their  own  figures,  and 
that  of  the  Astrologer,  reflected  at  full  length.* 
"  Mark,"  said  Sir  Cesar,  "  and  from  what  you 
shall  see,  draw  your  own  inference.  But  ques- 
tion me  not — for  I  vowed  when  I  received  that 
precious  gift,  which  is  now  before  you,  never 
to  make  one  com.ment  upon  what  it  displayed. 
Mark,  and  when  you  have  seen,  leave  me.'" 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  most  beautiful 
sketch  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  a  scene  precisely  similar. 
The  coincidence  of  even  the  minute  points  is  distressingly 
striking  ;  but  I  know,  that  Sir  Walter,  and  I  trust  the  pub- 
lic also,  will  believe  me,  when  I  pledge  my  word  that  the 
whole  of  this  book  was  written  before  I  ever  saw  "  My 
Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,"  and  I  believe  before  it  was  even 
published. 
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"  But  I  see  nothing,"  said  Sir  Osborne,  "  ex- 
cept my  own  reflection  in  the  glass.*" 

"  Patience  !  patience  !  impetuous  spirit  !'^ 
cried  the  old  man;  "  will  an  hundred  lives 
never  teach  thee  calmness  ?  Look  to  the  mir- 
ror." 

Sir  Osborne  turned  his  eyes  to  the  glass, 
but  still  nothing  new  met  his  view,  and  after 
gazing  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  suffered  his 
glance  to  wander  to  the  clock  by  his  side, 
which  now  struck  eight  with  a  clear,  sweet, 
musical  sound. 

At  that  moment  Lord  Darby  laid  his  hand 
on  his  arm.  "  God's  my  life  !**'  cried  he,  "  we 
are  vanishing  away  !  Look  !  look  !" 

Sir  Osborne  turned  to  the  glass,  and  beheld 
the  three  jfigures  he  had  before  seen  plain  and 
distinctly,  now  growing  dimmer  and  more  dim. 
— He  could  scarcely  believe  his  sight,  and  pass- 
ing his  hand  before  his  eyes,  he  strove,  as  it 
were,  to  cure  them  of  the  delusion.  When  he 
looked  again,  all  was  gone,  and  the  mirror  offer- 
ed nothing  but  a  dark  shining  blank.  Pre- 
sently, however,  a  confusion  of  thin  and  misty 
figures  seemed  to  pass  over  the  glass,   and  a 
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light  appeared  to  spring  up  within  itself :  gra- 
dually the  objects  took  a  more  substantial 
form  ;  the  interior  of  the  mirror  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  smaller  chamber  than  that 
which  they  were  in,  lighted  by  a  lattice  win- 
dow, and  in  the  centre  was  seen  a  female  figure 
leaning  in  a  pensive  attitude  on  a  table.  Sir 
Osborne  thought  it  was  like  Lady  Katrine 
Bulmer,  but  the  light  coming  from  behind  cast 
her  features  into  shadow.  The  moment  after, 
however,  a  door  of  the  chamber  seemed  to  open, 
and  he  could  plainly  distinguish  a  figure,  re- 
sembling that  of  Lord  Darby,  enter,  and  clasp 
her  in  his  arms,  with  a  semblance  of  joy  so 
naturally  pourtrayed,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  suppose  it  unreal. 

While  he  yet  gazed,  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  began  to  grow  confused  and  indistinct, 
and  various  ill-defined  forms  floated  over  the 
glass  :  gradually,  however,  they  again  assumed 
shape  and  feature  ;  the  mirror  represented  a 
princely  hall  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
thousand  gay  and  splendid  figures  ranged  them- 
selves round  the  scene.  Princes,  and  prelates, 
and  warriors,  moved  before  their    eyes,   as  if 
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'twas  all  in  life.  There  might  be  seen  the 
slight  significant  look,  the  animated  gesture, 
the  whisper  apart,  the  stoop  of  age,  the  high, 
erect  carriage  of  knight  and  noble,  and  the 
graceful  motion  of  youth  and  beauty. 

"  By  heavens  !''  cried  Lord  Darby,  "  there 
is  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  Princess  Mary. — It  is  the 
Court  of  England  ! — But  no  !  Who  are  all 
these  ?" 

Gradually  the  crowd  opened,  and  two  per- 
sons appeared,  whose  apparel,  demeanour,  and 
glance,  bespoke  them  royal. 

"  Henry  himself,  as  I  live !"  cried  Lord 
Darby. 

Which.?  which?"  demanded  Sir  Osborne. 

"  The  one  to  the  right,''  answered  the  Earl ; 
''  the  other  I  know  not." 

It  was  the  other,  however,  which  advanced, 
leading  forward  by  the  hand  a  knight,  in 
whom  Sir  Osborne  might  easily  distinguish  the 
simulacre  of  himself.  The  Prince,  whoever  he 
was,  seemed  to  speak,  and  a  lady  came  forth 
from  the  rest. — By  the  graceful  motion,  by  the 
timid  look,  by  the  rich  light  brown  hair,  as  well 
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as  by  all  a  lover's  feelings,  Sir  Osborne  could 
not  doubt  that  it  was  Constance  de  Grey — the 
Monarch  took  her  hand,  placed  it  in  that  of 
the  Knight — the  figures  grew  dim,  and  the 
glass  misty — but  gradually  clearing  away,  it 
resumed  its  original  effect,  and  reflected  the 
hall  in  which  they  were,  their  own  forms  stand- 
ing before  the  mirror,  and  the  old  man.  Sir 
Cesar,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  hands 
pressed  over  his  eyes.  The  moment  they  turn- 
ed round  he  started  up — "  It  is  done  !"  cried 
he ;  "  so  now  begone.  We  shall  meet  again 
soon,"  and  putting  his  finger  to  his  lip,  as  if 
requiring  silence,  he  led  them  out  of  the  hall, 
and  down  the  stairs,  signed  them  with  the 
cross,  and  left  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  grows 
In  my  most  ill-composed  affection, 
A  quenchless  avarice,  that  were  I  king 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

Macbeth. 

Oh,  the  man  in  the  moon !  the  man  in  the 
moon !  What  a  prodigious  sackfull  of  good 
resolutions  you  must  have,  all  broken  through 
the  middle. — First,  there  are  all  sorts  of  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, except  the  resolution  of  a  carter  to 
amend  his  draught,  or  that  of  a  gourmand 
whose  appetite  fails  to  drink  Chateau  Mar- 
geaux  instead  of  Lafitte.  All,  except  these, 
my  dear  Sir,  you  clutch  by  handfulls :  and 
then  you  get  all  the  resolutions  of  women  of 
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five-and-thirty  never  to  marry,  whenever  the 
opportunity  happens ;  the  resolutions  of  young 
heirs  not  to  be  taken  in,  and  of  young  flirts  not 
to  go  too  far  ;  of  old  beaux  to  look  killing,  and 
of  vulgar  men  to  hold  their  tongues.  Though 
I  see,  my  dear  Sir,  that  your  bag  be  almost 
bursting,  yet  I  must  trouble  you  with  one 
more. 

I  had  determined,  as  I  hinted  in  the  last 
volume,  never  to  quit  my  hero,  and  go  vaga- 
bondizing about  in  my  history  from  one  part  to 
the  other,  like  a  gypsy  or  a  pedlar  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  proceed  in  a  quiet,  respectable, 
straight-forward  manner,  telling  his  story,  and 
nobody  else's  story  but  his ;  and  it  is  this  indi- 
vidual resolution  that  I  am  now  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  breaking,  for  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  I  should  return  to  what  took  place  at 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
Kent,  even  if  I  should  risk  the  breaking  of  my 
neck,  as  well  as  my  resolution,  in  scampering 
back  again  afterwards. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on 
which  Sir  Osborne  had  left  the  manor-house  to 
proceed  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  near  Canter- 
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bury,  Sir  Payan  Wileton,  with  a  large  suite, 
rode  up  to  the  gates,  and  demanded  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Duke,  which  was  immediately 
granted.  As  the  chamberlain  marshalled  him 
the  way  to  the  Duke's  closet,  the  Knight 
caught  a  glance  of  the  old  man,  Sir  Cesar, 
passing  out,  from  which  he  augured  favourably 
for  his  purposes;  doubting  not  that  the  dis- 
course of  the  astrologer  had  raised  the  ambition 
and  vanity  of  the  Duke,  and  fitted  him  to 
second  the  schemes  with  which  he  proposed  to 
tempt  him. 

When  the  Knight  entered,  the  princely  Buck- 
ingham was  seated,  and  with  that  cold  dignity 
which  he  knew  well  how  to  assume,  he  motioned 
his  visitor  to  a  chair,  without,  however,  deign- 
ing to  rise. 

"  He  thinks  himself  already  king,"  thought 
Sir  Payan.  "  Well,  his  pride  must  be  hu- 
moured. My  Lord  Duke,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
preliminary  words  on  both  parts,  "  I  come  to 
tender  your  Grace  my  best  service,  and  to  beg 
you  to  believe,  that  should  ever  the  occasion 
offer,  you  shall  find  me  ready  at  your  disposal, 
with  heart  and  hand,  fortune  and  followers." 
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"  And  what  is  it  that  Sir  Pay  an  Wileton 
would  claim  as  his  reward  for  such  zealous 
doings  ?"  demanded  the  Duke,  eying  him  coolly. 
"  Sir  Payan's  wisdom  is  too  well  known  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  venture  so  much  without 
proportionate  reward." 

"  But  your  Grace's  favour,"  replied  the 
Knight,  somewhat  astonished  at  the  manner  in 
which  his  offers  were  received. 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Pay  an,"'  replied  the  Duke, 
"  speak  plainly.  What  is  it  you  would  have  ? 
Upon  what  rich  lordship  have  you  cast  your 
eyes  ?  Whose  fair  estate  has  excited  your  ap- 
petite ?  Is  there  any  new  Chilham  Castle  to 
be  had.?" 

"  In  truth,  I  know  not  well  what  your  Grace 
means,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  though  I  can 
see  that  some  villain  behind  my  back  has  been 
blackening  my  character  in  your  fair  opinion. 
I  came  here  frankly  to  tender  you,  of  my  own 
free  will,  services  that  you  once  hinted  might  be 
acceptable.  Men  who  would  climb  high,  my 
Lord  Duke,  must  make  their  first  steps  firm." 

"  True,  true.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Duke, 
moderating  the  acerbity  of  his  manner  ;   "  but 
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how  can  I  rise  higher  than  I  am?  Perhaps, 
indeed,  my  pride  may  soar  too  high  a  pitch, 
when  I  fancy  that  in  this  realm,  next  to  his 
Grace  the  King,  my  head  stands  highest." 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Payan ;  "  but  I  have  heard 
a  prophecy,  that  your  Grace's  head  should  be 
of  all  the  highest,  without  any  weakening  qua- 
lification of  next  to  any  man's.  His  Grace 
King  Heniy  may  die,  and  I  have  myself  known 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  declare,  that  there 
were  shrewd  doubts  whether  the  King's  mar- 
riage with  his  brother's  wife  were  so  far  valid 
as  to  give  an  heir  to  the  English  crown.  Kings 
may  die,  too,  of  the  sharp  sword  and  the  keen 
dagger. — Such  being  the  case,  and  the  King 
dying  without  heirs  male,  who  will  stand  so 
near  the  throne  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ? 
Who  has  so  much  the  people's  love  ? — Who 
may  command  so  many  of  the  most  expert  and 
powerful  men  in  England  .'^" 

The  Duke  paused  and  thought. — He  was  not 
without  ambition,  though  he  was  without  the 
illness  that  should  accompany  it.  No  one  did 
he  more  thoroughly  abhor  than  Sir  Payan 
Wileton,  and  yet,  rich,  powerful,  unscrupulous, 
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full  of  politic  will  and  daring  stratagem.  Sir 
Pay  an  was  a  man  who  might  serve  him  essen- 
tially as  a  friend,  might  injure  him  deeply  as 
an  enemy,  and  he  was,  moreover,  one  that  must 
be  treated  as  one  or  the  other — must  be  either 
courted  or  defied.  While  a  thousand  thoughts 
of  this  kind  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
Duke,  and  connecting  themselves  with  others, 
wandered  far  on  the  wild  and  uncertain  tract 
that  his  ambition  presented  to  his  view — while 
the  passion  by  which  angels  fell  was  combat- 
ting in  his  bosom  with  duty,  loyalty,  and  friend- 
ship, the  eye  of  Sir  Payan  Wileton  glanced 
from  time  to  time  towards  his  face,  watching 
and  calculating  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  with 
that  degree  of  certainty  that  long  observa- 
tion of  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  had  bestowed.  At  length,  he  saw 
the  countenance  of  the  Duke  lighted  up  with 
a  triumphant  smile,  while  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  figure  of  an  old  king  in  the  tapestry,  he 
seemed  busily  engaged  in  anticipations  of  the 
future.  "  He  has  them  now,"  thought  Sir 
Payan,  "  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
— Well,  let  him  enjoy  his  golden  dream  ;"  and 
E  5 
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dropping  his  eyes  to  the  table,  he  gathered  the 
addresses  of  the  various  letters  which  Bucking- 
ham had  apparently  been  writing — "  The  Earl 
of  Devonshire — The  Lord  Dacre — Sir  John 
Morton — The  Earl  of  Fitzbernard,  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  hands  of  Sir  Osborne  Maurice — 
The  Prior  of  Langley?'' 

"Ha!"  thought  the  Knight,  "Lord  Fitz- 
bernard !  Sir  Osborne  Maurice !  So  so,  I 
have  the  train.  Take  heed,  Buckingham,  take 
heed,  or  you  fall !"  and  he  raised  his  eyes  once 
more  to  the  countenance  of  the  Duke,  whose 
look  was  now  fixed  full  upon  him. 

"  Sir  Payan  Wileton,"  said  Buckingham, 
"  we  have  both  been  meditating,  and  perhaps 
our  meditations  have  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion." 

"  I  hope,  my  Lord  Duke,"  answered  Sir 
Payan,  returning  to  the  former  subject  of  con- 
versation, "  that  your  Grace  finds  that  I  may 
be  of  service  to  you." 

"  Not  in  the  least !"  replied  the  Duke,  stern- 
ly, for  it  had  so  happened  that  his  eyes  had 
fallen  upon  Sir  Payan  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  Knight  was  furtively  perusing  the  address 
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of  the  letter  to  Lord  Fitzbernard,  and  the  com- 
binations thus  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  no- 
ble Buckingham  had  not  been  very  much  in 
favour  of  Sir  Pay  an. — "  Not  in  the  least.  Sir 
Payan  AYileton.  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you 
must  render  back  Chilham  Castle  to  its  Lord ; 
you  must  reverse  all  the  evil  that  you  have 
done  and  attempted  towards  his  son  ;  you  must 
abandon  such  foul  schemes,  and  cancel  all  the 
acts  of  twenty  years  of  your  life,  before  you  be 
such  a  man  as  may  act  with  Buckingham." 

"  My  Lord  Duke  !  my  Lord  Duke  !"  cried 
Sir  Payan,  "  this  is  too  much  to  bear.  Your 
pride,  haughty  Peer,  has  made  you  mad,  but 
your  pride  shall  have  a  fall.  Beware  of  your- 
self, Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  no  one  shall 
ever  say  that  they  offended  Sir  Payan  Wileton 
unscathed. — Know  ye,  that  you  are  in  my 
power  .^'' 

"  In  thine,  insect  .^"  cried  the  Duke.  "  But 
begone!  you  move  me  too  far. — Ho!  without 
there  !  Begone,  I  say,  or  Buckingham  may 
forget  himself !" 

"  He  shall  not  forget  me,"  said  Sir  Payan. 
"  Mark  me.   Lord  Duke; — you  wisely  deem. 
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that  because  you  have  not  shown  me  your  da- 
ring schemes  in  your  handwriting,  you  are  safe. 
But  you  have  yet  to  know  Sir  Payan  Wileton. 
— ^We  shall  see.  Lord  Duke  !  we  shall  see  !  So 
farewell,'"  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the 
Duke's  closet,  called  for  his  horse,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  far  on  the  road  homeward. 

"  Guilford,"  cried  he,  turning  towards  his 
attendants,  "  Guilford,  ride  up."" 

At  this  order,  a  downcast,  sneering-looking 
man,  drew  out  from  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
and  rode  up  to  the  side  of  his  master,  who  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him  for  a  moment,  shutting  his 
teeth  hard,  as  was  his  custom  when  considering 
how  to  proceed.  "  Guilford,"  said  he  at  last — 
"  Guilford,  you  remember  the  infant  that  was 
found  dead  in  Ashford  ditch  last  year,  that  folks 
supposed  to  be  the  child  of  Mary  Bly — ha  .?" 
The  man  turned  deadly  pale.  "  I  have  found 
an  owner  for  the  kerchief  in  which  it  was  tied 
with  the  two  large  stones,"  proceeded  Sir  Payan. 
"A  man  came  to  me  yesterday  morning,  who 
says  he  can  swear  to  the  kerchief,  and  who  it 
belonged  to — Fie,  do  not  shake  so  !  Do  you 
think    1    ever  hurt   my  own  ? — Guilford,    you 
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must  do  me  a  service.  Take  three  stout  fel- 
lows with  you,  on  whom  you  can  depend;  cast 
off  your  liveries,  and  ride  on  with  all  speed  to 
the  hill  on  this  side  of  Rochester.  Wait  there 
till  you  see  a  courier  come  up  with  a  swan  em- 
broidered on  his  sleeve.  Find  means  to  quarrel 
with  him ;  and  when  you  return  to  Elham 
Manor,  if  you  bear  his  bag  with  you,  you  shall 
each  have  five  George  nobles  for  your  reward — - 
but  leave  not  the  place  !  Stir  not  till  you  have 
met  with  him.  And  now  be  quick  ;  take  the 
three  men  with  you.  There  will  be  enough  left 
to  return  with  me.  Mark  me  !  let  him  not  es- 
cape with  his  bag,  for  if  you  do,  you  buy  your- 
self a  halter.'' 

"  Which  of  them  shall  I  take .?"  said  the 
man.  "  There  is  Wandlesham  and  Black  John, 
who  together  stole  the  Prior  of  Merton's  horse, 
and  sold  it  at  Sandwich.  They  would  have 
been  burned  i'  the  hand,  if  your  Worship  had 
not  refused  the  evidence.  Then  there  is  Simp- 
kin,  the  deer-stealer '"* 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Sir  Payan,  "  that  will 
do — 'tis  said  he  set  Raper's  barn  on  fire — but 
be  quick,  we  waste  time.'' 
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It  was  late  the  next  day  before  the  party  of 
worthies  whom  Sir  Payan  entrusted  with  the 
honourable  little  commission  above  stated  re- 
turned to  his  house  at  Elham  Manor :  but,  to 
his  no  small  satisfaction,  they  brought  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  letter-bag  along  with  them, 
which  Master  Guilford  deposited  on  the  table 
before  Sir  Payan,  in  his  usual  sullen  manner, 
and  only  waited  till  he  had  received  his  re- 
ward, which  was  instantly  paid  ;  for  the  honest 
Knight,  well  knowing  by  internal  conviction 
that  rascality  is  but  a  flimsy  bond  of  attach- 
ment, took  care  to  bind  his  serviceable  agents 
to  himself,  by  both  the  sure  ties  of  hope  and 
fear — if  they  were  useful  and  silent,  their  hopes 
were  never  disappointed ;  if  they  were  negli- 
gent or  indiscreet,  their  fears  were  more  than 
realized. 

The  moment  he  was  alone,  the  Knight  put 
his  dagger  into  the  bag,  and  ripped  it  open 
from  side  to  side.  This  done,  his  eye  ran 
eagerly  over  the  various  letters  it  contained, 
and  paused  on  that  to  Lord  Fitzbernard.  In 
an  instant  the  silk  was  cut,  and  the  contents 
before  his  eyes. 
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"  Ha !"  said  Sir  Payan,  reading,  "  so  here  it  is 
—the  whole  business — so,  so,  my  young  Knight 
the  real  name  to  be  told  to  nobody  till  the  King's 
good- will  is  gained. — But  I  will  foil  you,  and 
blast  your  false  name  before  your  real  one  is 
known — Good  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I  thank 
you  ! — A  villain  !  If  I  am,  you  shall  taste  my 
villany. — Oh  !  so  he  had  charge  to  conduct  the 
Lady  Katrine  Bulmer  to  the  Court. — His  feats 
of  arms  and  manly  daring  shall  much  approve 
him  with  the  King — Ay  !  but  they  shall  damn 
him  with  the  Cardinal,  or  I  '11  halt  for  it. 
Now  for  the  rest." 

With  as  little  ceremony  as  that  which  he  had 
displayed  toward  the  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Fitzbernard,  Sir  Payan  tore  open  all  the  rest, 
but  seemed  somewhat  disappointed  at  their 
contents,  gnawing  his  lip  and  knitting  his  brow, 
till  he  came  to  the  last,  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Morton — "  Ha  !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  read, 
"  Duke  of  Buckingham,  you  are  mine — Now, 
proud  Edward  Bohun,  stoop !  stoop  !  for  out 
of  so  little  a  thing  as  this  will  I  work  thy  ruin. 
— But  what  means  he  by  this  ?  Sir  Osborne 
Maurice  !     It  cannot  be  him  he  speaks  of — It 
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matters  not — It  shall  tell  well  too,  and  in  one 
ruin  involve  them  both. — Sir  Osborne  Mau- 
rice—I have  it !  I  have  it  ! — Sure  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  a  plot  as  this  may  well  merit 
Wolsey's  thanks  ;  ay  !  and  even,  by  good 
favour,  some  few  acres  off  the  broad  estates  of 
Constance  de  Grey. — We  shall  see — But  first 
let  us  track  this  young  gallant,  we  must  know 
his  every  step  from  Canterbury  to  Green- 
wich." 

Proud  in  supreme  villainy,  Sir  Payan  trod 
with  a  larger  stride,  confidently  calculating 
that  he  held  all  his  enemies  in  his  power ;  but, 
subtle  as  well  as  bold,  he  did  not  allow  his 
confidence  to  diminish  in  the  least  his  care,  and 
calling  to  his  aid  one  of  his  retainers,  upon 
whose  cunning  he  could  count  with  certainty, 
he  laid  him  upon  the  path  of  our  hero,  like  a 
hound  upon  the  track  of  a  deer,  with  com- 
mands to  investigate,  with  the  most  minute 
care,  every  step  he  had  taken  from  Canterbury 
to  Greenwich. 

"  And  now,''  said  Sir  Payan,  "  to-morrow 
for  Greenwich — I  must  not  fail  the  party  of  Sir 
Thomas  Neville.     When  enemies  grow  strong. 
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'tis  time  to  husband  friends  ;"  and,  springing 
on  his  horse,  he  proceeded  to  put  in  train  for 
execution  some  of  those  minor  schemes  of  evil, 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  unregulated 
till  his  return. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Traffic  is  thy  God. 


TiMON. 


"  By  my  faith/'  cried  the  Earl  of  Darby,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  the  street,  or 
rather  lane,  before  the  dwelling  of  Sir  Cesar, 
"  I  know  not  in  the  least  where  we  are ;  and 
if  I  had  known  it  before,  my  brain  is  so  un- 
settled with  all  this  strange  sight,  that  I  should 
have  forgotten  it  now.  Which  way  did  we 
turn  ?'' 

"  The  other  way,  the  other  way  !"  cried  Sir 
Osborne,  "  and  then  to  the  right." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  devil 
I   am  ?^''    demanded  the  Earl,  when  they  had 
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reached  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  addressing  a 
man  who  was  walking  slowly  past. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  young  gallant,"  an- 
swered the  man,  "  if  you  don't  march  home 
with  your  foolery,  111  lock  you  up — I  am  the 
constable  of  the  watch." 

"  It  is  my  xoay  home  that  I  want  to  know, 
friend  constable,^'  replied  the  Earl.  "  For, 
'fore  God,  I  know  not  where  I  am  any  more 
than  a  new-born  child,  who,  though  he  comes 
into  the  world  without  asking  the  way,  finds 
himself  very  strange  when  he  is  in  it.*" 

"  Why,  marry,  thou  art  at  the  back  of  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  Sir  Fool,"  replied  the  Constable. 
"  Ay,  then  I  shall  find  my  road,"  said  the 
Earl.  "  Thank  thee,  honest  Constable — Thou 
art  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  a  civil — and  hast 
risked  having  thy  pate  broken  to-night  more 
than  thou  knowest.  So,  fare  thee  well !"  and, 
turning  away,  he  led  his  companion  through 
various  winding  lanes  into  a  broader  street, 
which  at  length  conducted  them  to  the  man- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  Now,  by  my  faith,  Darnley,  or  Maurice, 
or  whatever  you  please  to  be  called,"  said  the 
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Earl,  "  if  you  have  any  hospitality  in  your 
nature,  you  will  give  me  board  and  lodging  for 
a  night.  May  you  make  so  free  with  the  good 
Duke's  house  ?" 

"  Most  willingly  will  I  do  it,"  said  Sir  Os- 
borne, "  and  find  myself  now  doubly  happy  in 
his  Grace's  request,  to  use  his  mansion  as  if  it 
were  my  own." 

"  Were  I  you,"  said  Lord  Darby,  "  and  had 
so  much  of  Buckingham's  regard,  I  would  hear 
more  of  that  strange  man — if  he  be  a  man — Sir 
Cesar ;  for  'tis  said,  that  the  Duke  and  Sir 
John  Morton  are  the  only  persons  that  know 
who  and  what  he  really  is. — God  help  us  !  we 
have  seen  as  strange  a  sight  to-night  as  mortal 
eyes  ever  beheld." 

*'  I  have  heard  one  of  my  companions  in 
arms  relate,  that  a  circumstance  precisely  simi- 
lar happened  to  himself  in  Italy,"  replied  the 
Knight.  "  The  famous  magician,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  showed  him  out  of  friendship  a  glass, 
wherein  he  beheld  the  lady  of  his  love  reading 
one  of  his  own  letters,  which  thing  she  was 
doing,  as  he  ascertained  afterwards,  at  the  very 
minute  and  day  that  the  glass  was  shown  to 
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him — I  never  thought,  however,  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it  myself." 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  various  were 
the  remarks  and  conjectures  of  the  two  young 
noblemen  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  but 
with  these  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the 
reader;  suffice  it,  that  we  have  translated  as 
literally  as  possible  the  account  which  Vonder- 
brugius  gives  of  the  circumstances,  nor  shall 
we  make  any  comment  on  the  facts,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader"'s  o^vn  mind  to  form  what  conclu- 
sion he  may  think  right.  Whether  the  whole 
was  an  artifice  on  the  part  of  Sir  Cesar,  aided 
by  strongly  excited  imagination  on  theirs,  each 
person  must  judge  for  himself;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  they  both  firmly  believed  that  they 
saw  the  same  thing  ;  and  as,  in  the  vsrell-known 
case  of  Lord  Surrey,  which  occurred  some 
years  after,  the  argument  is  of  avail,  that  the 
magician  had  no  object  or  interest  in  deceiving 
those  to  w^hom  he  displayed  his  powers.  The 
effect,  however,  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Osborne, 
was  to  give  him  new  hope  and  courage,  for  so 
completely  had  the  former  prediction  of  Sir 
Cesar  been  fulfilled,  that  though  he  might  still 
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doubt,  yet  his  very  hesitation  leant  to  the  side 
of  hope. 

Lord  Darby  laughed,  and  vowed  "'twas 
strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  and  wrote  it 
down  in  his  tablets,  lest  he  should  not  believe 
a  word  of  it  the  next  morning.  When  the 
morning  came  however,  he  found  that  his  be- 
lief had  not  fled ;  and  before  leaving  Sir  Os- 
borne, he  talked  over  the  business  with  more 
gravity  than  he  could  usually  command.  Many 
arrangements  also  were  necessary  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  Knight's  introduction  to  the 
Court ;  at  length,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Earl 
should  account  for  his  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Osborne,  hy  saying  that  their  parents  had  been 
friends  ;  and  that,  having  been  educated  in  the 
Court  of  Burgundy,  the  Knight  was  then  in 
England  for  the  first  time  since  his  youth. 

"  All  this  is  true,''  said  Lord  Darby,  "  for 
my  father  was  well  known  to  your's,  though, 
perhaps,  they  could  hardly  be  called  friends — 
but,  however,  there  is  not  above  two  grains  of 
lie  to  an  ounce  of  truth,  so  it  will  poison  no 
one." 

When   all   their  plans  was    finally   settled, 
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Lord  Darby  took  leave  of  the  Knight,  and  left 
him  to  make  his  preparations  for  the  next 
morning.  As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  Sir 
Osborne  called  for  his  horse,  and  accompanied 
by  Longpole,  of  whom  he  had  seen  little  since 
his  arrival  in  London,  set  out  for  the  house  of 
the  honest  Flemish  merchant,  William  H  ans. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  worthy  custrel,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  the  way,  rode 
by  his  side,  (permitting  him,  nevertheless,  to 
keep  about  a  yard  in  advance,)  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  their  proximity,  to  regale 
the  Knighf  s  ears  with  many  a  quaint  remark 
upon  the  great  bee-hive,  as  he  called  it,  in 
which  they  were. 

"  Lord,  Lord  !''  said  he,  "  to  think  of  the 
swarm  of  honey-getting,  or  rather  money-get- 
ting insects,  that  here  toil  from  morn  to  night, 
but  to  pile  up  within  their  narrow  cells  that 
sweet  trash,  which,  after  all,  is  none  of  their's  ; 
for  ever  and  anon  comes  my  good  lord  King, 
the  master  of  the  hive,  and  smokes  them  for  a 
subsidy. — Look  at  yon  fat  fellow,  your  Wor- 
ship !  For  God's  sake,  look  at  him  !  How  proud 
he  seems  waddling  forward  under  the  majesty  of 
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his  belly.  Well,  if  a  paunch  like  that  be  the 
damnation  attached  to  an  alderman's  gown, 
Heaven  absolve  me  from  city  feasts,  I  say  !  And 
his  lean  follower — see  !  with  the  quill  behind  his 
ear,  and  inkhorn  at  his  button — so  meagre  as 
if  he  wished  to  mock  his  master's  fatness.  Oh, 
'tis  the  way,  'tis  the  way  ;  the  fat  merchant 
seems  to  absorb  all  the  lean  clerk's  portion. — 
Every  thing  begets  its  like ;  fat  gets  fat,  riches 
get  riches,  and  even  leanness  grows  more  lean, 
as  it  were,  by  living  upon  itself.  Now  to  the 
left,  your  Worship,  up  that  paved  court. 

The  house  of  the  merchant  now  stood  before 
them,  and  Sir  Osborne  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  adv-anced  to  the  door  of  what  seemed  to 
be  a  small  dark  counting-house,  in  which  he 
found  an  old  man,  with  many  a  book  and  many 
a  slate  before  him,  busily  employed  in  adding  to 
the  multitude  of  little  black  marks  with  which 
the  page  under  his  eyes  was  cumbered. 

In  answer  to  the  Knight's  inquiry  for  Master 
William  Hans,  he  replied,  that  he  was  in  the 
warehouse,  where  he  might  find  him,  if  he 
wished  to  see  him.  "  Stay,  stay,  I  will  show 
you  the  way,"  cried  he,  with  ready  politeness. 
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*^  Lord,  Sir,  our  warehouse  is  a  wilderness, 
wherein  a  man  might  lose  himself  with  blessed 
facility.  Thanks  be  to  God  therefor,  for  on 
May-day,  three  years  last  past,  called  Evil 
May-day,  we  should  have  lost  our  good  mas- 
ter, when  the  prentices,  and  watermen,  and 
pick-purses,  and  vagabonds,  broke  into  all  the 
aliens  houses,  and  injured  many  ;  but,  happily, 
he  hid  himself  under  a  pile  of  stockfish,  which 
was  in  the  far  end  of  the  little  warehouse,  to 
the  left  of  the  barrel-room,  so  that  they  found 
him  not." 

While  he  pronounced  this  oration,  the  old 
clerk  locked  carefully  the  door  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  led  the  Knight  into  an  immense 
vaulted  chamber,  wherein  were  piled  on  every 
side  all  kinds  of  things,  of  every  sort  and 
description  that  human  ingenuity  can  apply 
to  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  grati- 
fication of  its  appetites.  On  one  side  were 
displayed  a  thousand  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  brought  thither  for  the 
English  market,  and  on  the  other  appeared 
the  various  productions  of  England  destined 
soon  to  be  spread  over  half  the  world.     The 
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objects  that  met  the  eye  were  not  more  various 
than  the  smells  that  assailed  the  nose.  Here 
was  the  delicious  odour  of  salted  fish,  there  the 
delicate  scent  of  whale  oil ;  here  dry  skins 
spread  their  perfume  rourid,  and  there  a  cask 
of  fresh  tallow  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the 
warehouse  air,  while  through  the  whole  was 
perceived,  as  a  general  medium  for  all  the  rest, 
the  agglomerated  stink  of  an  hundred  unven- 
tilated  years. 

Making  his  way  through  all.  Sir  Osborne 
proceeded  directly  towards  the  spot  where  a 
small  window  in  the  roof  poured  its  light  upon 
a  large  barrel,  the  contents  of  which  were  un- 
dergoing inspection  by  the  worthy  Fleming 
whom  he  sought.  In  Flanders,  the  Knight 
had  known  the  good  Burgess  well,  and  had 
been  sure  to  receive  a  visit  from  him  when- 
ever business  had  called  his  steps  from  his 
adopted  to  his  native  country.  There  might  be 
both  an  eye  to  gratitude  and  an  eye  to  interest 
in  this  proceeding  of  Master  William  Hans, 
for  the  Knight  had  twice  procured  him  a  large 
commission  for  the  army,  and  what  was  still 
more  in  those  days,  had  procured  him  payment. 
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On  perceiving  his  visitor  in  the  present 
instance,  the  merchant  caught  up  his  black 
furred  gown,  which  he  had  thrown  off  while 
busied  in  less  dignified  occupations,  and  hav- 
ing hastily  insinuated  his  arms  into  the  sleeves, 
advanced  to  meet  the  Knight  with  a  bow  of 
profound  respect.  "  Welcome  back  to  Eng- 
land, my  Lord,"  cried  he,  in  very  good  English, 
which  could  only  be  distinguished  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner  by  a  slight 
accent  and  a  peculiar  intonation.  "  Good  now, 
my  Lord,  I  hope  you  have  not  given  up  your 
company  in  Flanders.  I  have  such  a  cargo  of 
beans  in  the  mouth  of  the  Schelt,  it  would 
have  suited  the  army  very  well  indeet."' 

"  But,  my  good  Master  Hans,"  answered  the 
Knight,  "  the  army  itself  is  given  up  since  the 
peace.  When  I  left  Lisle,  there  were  scarce 
three  companies  left." 

After  a  good  deal  more  of  such  preliminary 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Knight 
explained  to  the  merchant  the  necessity  of 
keeping  his  name  and  title  secret  for  the  pre- 
sent, they  proceeded  to  the  arrangement  of 
those  affairs  which  yet  remained  unconcluded 
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between  them.  Conducting  the  Knight  back 
to  the  counting-house,  WilHam  Hans  turned 
over  several  of  his  great  books,  looking  for  the 
accounts.  "  Here  it  is,  I  think,"  he  cried  at 
length.     "  No,  that  is  the  Lady  de  Grey'*s.'' 

''  Lady  Constance  de  Grey  ?''''  demanded  Sir 
Osborne,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  answered  the  merchant.  "  I 
receive  all  the  money  for  her  mother's  estates, 
who  was  a  French  lady— Did  for  her  father, 
too,  till  the  coot  old  Lord  died.— Oh  !  it  was 
hard  work  in  the  time  of  the  war ;  but  I  got  a 
Paris  Jew  to  transmit  the  money  to  a  Flemish 
Jew,  who  .sent  it  over  to  me.  They  cot  ten 
per  cent,  the  thieves^  for  commission,  but  that 
very  thing  saved  the  estates  ;  for  they  would 
have  been  forfeited  by  the  old  King  Louis,  if 
the  Jew,  who  had  given  him  money  in  his  need, 
had  not  made  such  a  noise  about  it,  for  fear 
of  losing  his  ten  per  cent,  that  the  King  let 
it  pass. — Ah !  here  is  the  account.  First,  we 
have  not  settled  since  I  furnished  the  wine 
for  the  companie,  when-  they  had  the  fever. — 
Five  hundred  chioppines  of  wine,  at  a  croat 
the  chioppine,  make  just  twenty-five  marks — 
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received  thirty  mark — five  carried  to  your 
name.  Then,  for  the  ransom  of  the  Sire  de 
Beaujeu  :  you  put  him  at  a  ransom  of  two 
thousand  crowns,  not  knowing  who  he  was, 
but  he  has  sent  you  six  thousand ;  because,  he 
says,  he  would  not  be  ransomed  hke  a  ecuyer. — 
Great  fool !  Why,  the  devil,  when  he  could  get 
off  for  a  little,  pay  a  much  ?"*'* 

"  No  true  knight  but  would  do  the  same,'' 
replied  Sir  Osborne.  "  It  was  only  by  my 
permission  that  he  got  away  at  all,  therefore 
he  was  bound  in  honour  to  pay  the  full  ransom 
of  a  person  of  his  condition." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  here 
comes  the  ransom  of  two  esquires,  gentlemen 
they  call  themselves,  five  hundred  crowns  each, 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  at  what  precise  period 
the  custom  of  exacting  a  ransom  from  each  prisoner  taken 
in  battle  was  dropped  in  Europe.  It  certainly  still  existed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  perhaps  still  later,  for  Shaks- 
peare  (writing  in  the  days  of  James  I.)  makes  repeated 
mention  of  it.  Some  centuries  before  the  period  of  this 
tale,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  fixed  the  ransom  of  Du 
Guesclin  at  100  francs,  which  the  Constable  considered 
degrading,  and  rated  himself  at  the  sum  of  70,000  florins 
of  gold. 
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making  in  the  whole  seven  thousand  crowns, 
or  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
marks.  Then,  there  is  against  you,  freight  and 
carriage  of  armour  and  goods,  four  marks ; 
exchange  and  commission,  three  marks ;  por- 
terage,  a  croat ;  warehouse-room,  two  Croats — 
Balance  for  you,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
an-d  seventeen  marks,  five  shillings,  and  two 
Croats, — which  I  am  ready  to  pay  you,  as  well 
as  to  deliver  the  two  suits  of  harness  and  the 
packages." 

"  The  money,  at  present,  I  do  not  want," 
replied  Sir  Osborne,  "  but  I  will  be  glad  if  you 
would  send  the  arms,  and  the  rest  of  the  pack- 
ages, to  the  manor  of  the  Rose,  in  St.  Lawrence 
Poultney." 

"  To  the  coot  Duke  of  Buckingham's  ?  Ah, 
that  I  will,  that  I  will !  But  I  hope  you  will 
stay  and  take  your  noon-meal  with  me ;  though 
I  know  you  men  of  war  do  not  like  the  com- 
pany of  us  merchants.  But  I  will  say  I  have 
never  found  you  any  way  proud.'"* 

"  I  would  most  willingly.  Master  Hans," 
answered  the  Knight,  ''  but  I  go  to  the  Court 
to-morrow  for  the  first  time,  and  I  have   no 
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small  preparation  to  make  with  tailors  and 
broiderers." 

""  Oh,  stay  with  me,  stay  wdth  me,  and  I  will 
fit  you  to  your  desire,''  answered  the  Fleming. 
''  There  is  a  tailor  lives  hard  by,  who  will  suit 
you  well.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  man 
who  can  make  nothing  but  a  burgomaster's 
gown,  or  a  merchant's  doublet.  I  know  your 
coot  companions  would  laugh,  and  say  you  had 
had  a  merchant's  tailor  ;  but  this  is  a  man  who, 
if  you  like  it,  shall  stuff  out  your  breeches  till 
you  can't  sit  down,  make  all  the  seams  by  a 
plumb-line,  tighten  your  girdle  till  you  have 
no  more  waist  than  a  wasp ;  and,  moreover,  he 
is  tailor  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk." 

The  Knight  found  this  recommendation  quite 
sufficient ;  and,  agreeing  to  dine  with  the  ho- 
nest Fleming,  the  tailor  was  sent  for,  who,  with 
a  great  display  of  Sartorial  learning,  devised 
several  suits,  in  which  Sir  Osborne  might  ap- 
pear at  Court,  without  being  either  so  gaudy  as 
the  butterflies  of  the  day,  or  so  plain  as  to  call 
particular  attention.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
know  whether  the  tailor  could  furnish  a  com- 
plete suit  for  the  Knight,  and  one  for  each  of 
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his  four  attendants,  by  the  next  morning  ;  but 
after  much  calculation,  and  summing  up  of  all 
the  friendly  tailors  within  his  knowledge,  he 
undertook  to  do  it,  and,  what  is  wonderful 
for  a  tailor,  kept  his  word. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


What  strange  adventurer  do  ye  now  pursue  ? 
Perhaps  my  succour  or  advisement  meet 
Mote  stead  ye  much. 

Spenser. 


A  BARBER  surgeon  one  day  bleeding  a  far- 
rier, bound  up  his  arm  with  a  piece  of  red 
tape,  and  pinned  it.  The  farrier  went  the  next 
day  to  shoe  one  of  the  king  of  the  country's 
horses  ;  as  he  was  driving  the  nail,  the  pin 
pricked  him — the  nail  went  too  near  the  quick — 
the  horse'^s  foot  grew  tender — the  king  went  out 
to  hunt — the  horse  threw  him — the  king  was 
taken  up  dead,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
whom  he  intended  to  have  disinherited  the  next 
day,  for  his  cruel  disposition.  The  new  king 
cut  off  his  subjects'  heads,  made  continual  war 
upon  all  the  states  around,  conquered  a  great 
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many  countries,  gained  a  great  many  battles, 
robbed,  murdered  and  burned,  and  at  last  was 
assassinated  himself,  when  human  nature  could 
bear  him  no  longer ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
reign,  it  was  computed  that  an  hundred  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  and  twenty  millions  of  human 
Hves,  had  been  wasted  by  a  barber  pinning  a 
piece  of  red  tape,  instead  of  tying  it  like  his 
grandfather. 

"  The  luckiest  accident  for  you  in  the  world 
has  just  happened  !"  cried  Lord  Darby,  entering 
Sir  Osborne  Maurice's  apartment  two  full 
hours  before  the  time  he  had  appointed;  "order 
your  men  to  choose  your  best  suit  of  harness, 
to  pack  it  on  a  strong  horse ;  to  lead  your  own 
courser  by  the  bridle,  and  to  make  all  speed 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Greenwich,  there  to 
wait  till  they  be  sent  for ;  and  you  come  with 
me,  my  barge  waits  at  the  Duke's  stairs/' 

"  But  what  is  the  matter,  my  Lord  ?"  de- 
manded Sir  Osborne ;  "at  least,  tell  me  if  my 
horse  must  be  barded." 

"  No,  no ;  I  think  not,"  rephed  the  Earl ; 
"  at  all  events,  we  shall  find  bards,*  if  we  want 
*  A  suit  of  horse  armour  and  housings. 
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them.  But  be  quick,  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  though  the  tide  be  running  down  as 
quick  as  a  tankard  of  bastard  over  the  throat 
of  a  thirsty  serving-man;  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  as  we  go." 

"  Longpole,"  cried  the  Knight  to  his  fol- 
lower, who  at  the  moment  the  Earl  entered, 
was  in  the  room,  putting  the  last  adjustment  to 
his  master's  garments — '•'  Longpole,  quick  !  you 
hear  what  Lord  Darby  says-  take  the  fluted 
suit—" 

"  Oh,  the  fluted,  the  fluted,  by  all  means," 
interrupted  the  Earl,  "  it  shows  noble  and 
knightl3^  So  shall  we  go  along  as  in  a  Roman 
triumph,  with  flutes  before,  and  flutes  behind. 
— The  fluted  by  all  means,  good  Longpole,  and 
lose  no  time  on  the  road — for  every  flaggon 
you  do  not  drink,  you  shall  have  two  at  Green- 
wich.— Now,  Maurice,  are  you  ready  .^ — By 
Heaven  !  you  make  a  gallant  figure  of  it — your 
tailor  deserves  immortality. — 'Tis  well !  'tis 
mighty  well !  — But,  to  my  taste,  the  cuts  in  your 
blue  velvet  had  been  better  lined  with  a  soft  yel- 
low than  a  white — the  hue  of  a  young  primrose. 
The  feather  might  have  been  the  same,  but  'tis 
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all  a  taste :  white  does  marvellous  well — the 
silver  girdle  and  scabbard  too  !  But  come,  we 
waste  our  moments,  let  two  of  your  men  come 
with  us.*" 

Lord  Darby  conducted  his  new  friend  to  the 
barge,  and  as  they  proceeded  towards  Green- 
wich with  a  quick  tide,  he  informed  him,  that 
some  knights.  Sir  Henry  Poynings,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Neville,  and  several  others,  having  agreed 
to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  some  new-in- 
vented arms,  the  King  had  been  seized  with  a, 
desire  of  going  unknown  to  break  a  lance  with 
them  on  Blackheath,  and  had  privately  com- 
manded the  -Earl  of  Devonshire  to  accompany 
him  as  his  aid:  but  that  very  morning,  at  his 
house  in  Westminster,  the  Earl  had  slipped, 
and  so  much  injured  liis  leg,  that  his  surgeon 
forbade  his  riding  for  a  month.  "As  soon  as 
I  heard  it,"  continued  Lord  Darby,  "  I  flew  to 
his  lodging,  and  prayed  him  to  let  me  be  his 
messenger  to  the  King, — to  which  petition  he 
easily  assented,  provided  I  set  off"  with  all 
speed,  for  his  Grace  expects' him  early.  Now, 
the  moment  that  the  King  hears  that  the  Earl 
cannot  ride^  he  chooses  him  another  aid,  and  I 
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SO  hope  to  manage,  that  the  choice  may  fall 
upon  you.  If  you  break  a  lance  to  his  mind, 
you  shall  be  well  beloved  for  the  next  week  at 
least ;  and  during  that  time  you  must  manage 
to  fix  his  favour.  But  first,  let  me  give  you 
some  small  portraiture  of  his  mind,  so  that  by 
knowing  his  humour,  you  may  find  means  to 
fit  it." 

The  character  which  Lord  Darby  gave  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  shall  here  be  put  in  fewer 
words.  He  was  then  a  very,  very  different 
being  from  the  bloated  despot  which  he  after- 
wards appeared.  All  his  life  had  hitherto  been 
prosperity  and  gladness  ;  no  care,  no  sorrow, 
had  called  into  action  any  of  the  latent  evil  of 
his  character,  and  he  showed  himself  to  those 
around  him  as  an  affable  and  magnificent  prince; 
proud  without  haughtiness,  and  luxurious 
without  vice.  Endowed  with  great  personal 
strength,  blessed  with  robust  health,  and  flou- 
rishing in  the  prime  of  his  years,  he  loved  with 
a  degree  of  ostentation  all  those  manly  and 
chivalrous  exercises  which  were  then  at  their 
height  in  Europe ;  and  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  age  of  chivalry  and  the  age  of  learn- 
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ing,  he  in  his  own  person  combined  many  of 
the  attributes  of  each.  In  temper  and  in  man- 
ner he  was  hasty  but  frank,  and  had  much  of 
the  generosity  of  youth  unchilled  by  adversity. 
Yet  he  was  ever  wilful  and  irritable,  and  in  his 
history  even  at  that  time  may  be  traced  the  yet 
unsated  luxurist,  and  the  incipient  tyrant,  be- 
ginning a  career  in  splendour  and  pride  that 
was  sure  to  end  in  despotism  and  blood. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  young 
Knighf  s  heart  beat  as  the  boat  came  in  sight 
of  the  palace  at  Greenwich.  It  had  nothing, 
however,  to  do  with  that  agitation  which  men 
often  weakly  feel  on  approaching  earthly  great- 
ness. Accustomed  to  a  Court,  though  a  small 
one,  if  Sir  Osborne  had  ever  experienced  those 
sensations,  they  had  long  left  him  ;  but  he  felt, 
that  on  what  was  to  follow  from  the  present 
interview,  perhaps  on  that  interview  itself,  de- 
pended his  father''s  fortune  and  his  own — more, 
his  own  happiness  for  ever. 

Lord  Darby's  rowers  had  plied  their  oars  to 
some  purpose,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  barge 
was  alongside  the  King's  stairs  at  Greenwich. 
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"  Come,  Sir  Osborne,"  cried  the  Earl ;  *'  bear- 
ing a  message  which  his  Grace  will  think  one 
of  great  consequence,  I  shall  abridge  all  cere- 
mony, and  find  my  way  as  quickly  to  his  pre- 
sence as  I  can." 

The  two  young  men  sprung  to  the  shore, 
followed  by  their  attendants,  and  passed  the 
parade,  which  was  quite  empty,  the  King  hav- 
ing taken  care  to  disperse  the  principal  part  of 
his  Court  in  various  directions,  that  his  private 
expedition  might  pass  unnoticed,  feeling  a  sort 
of  romantic  interest  in  the  concealment  and 
mystery  of  his  proceedings.  The  Earl  led 
the  way  across  the  vacant  space_j  to  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  palace,  which  opened  into  a  sort  of 
waiting  hall,  called  the  "  Hall  of  lost  steps," 
where  the  two  friends  left  their  servants,  and 
proceeding  up  a  staircase  that  seemed  well 
known  to  Lord  Darby,  they  came  into  a  magni- 
ficent saloon,  wherein  an  idle  page  was  gazing 
listlessly  from  one  of  the  windows. 

"  Ha  !   Master  Snell,"  cried  the  Earl,  "  may 
his  Grace  be  spoken  with  .^" 

"  On  no  account  whatever,   my  noble  Lord," 
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replied  the  page ;  "  I  am  placed  here  expressly 
to  prevent  any  one  from  approaching  him — 
His  Grace  is  at  his  prayers."" 

"  Go  then,  good  Master  Snell,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  and  bid  our  Royal  master  add  one  little  prayer 
for  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  has  fallen  in 
his  house  at  Westminster,  and  is  badly  hurt ; 
and  tell  his  Grace  that  I  bear  a  humble  message 
from  the  Earl,  who  dared  not  confide  it  to  a 
common  courier.*' 

"  I  go  directly,  my  noble  Lord,''  said  the 
page ;  "  the  King  will  find  this  bad  news ;" 
and  making  all  haste  he  left  the  room  by  a 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  apartment. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  kingly  chamber,"  said  Sir 
Osborne,  gazing  round  upon  the  rich  arras 
mingled  with  cloth  of  gold  which  covered  the 
walls.  "  How  poor  must  the  Court  of  Bur- 
gundy have  seemed  to  the  King,  when  he 
visited  the  Princess  Regent  at  Lisle.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  saw  the  difference." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  door  by  which  the 
page  had  gone  out  was  again  thrown  open,  and 
a  tall,  handsome  man  entered  the  apartment, 
with  haste  and  peevishness  in  his  countenance. 
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He  was  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
broad-chested  and  powerfully  made,  muscular 
but  not  fat,  and  withal,  there  was  an  air  of 
dignity  and  command  in  his  figure  that  might 
well  become  a  king.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
disturbed  half-dressed,  for  under  the  loose  gown 
of  black  velvet  which  he  wore,  was  to  be  seen 
one  leg  clothed  in  steel,  while  the  other  remain- 
ed free  of  any  such  cumbersome  apparel.  The 
rest  of  his  person,  as  far  as  might  be  discover- 
ed by  the  opening  of  the  gown,  was  habited 
in  simple  russet  garments,  guarded  with  gold, 
while  on  his  head  he  wore  a  small-brimmed 
black  bonnet  and  a  jewelled  plume.  Lord 
Darby  and  Sir  Osborne  immediately  doffed  their 
hats  as  the  King  entered,  the  young  Knight 
not  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  irritable  spot 
that  glowed  on  his  brow. 

"  How  now.  Lord  ?  how  now  .^"  cried  Henry, 
as  they  advanced.  "  What  is  this  the  page 
tells  me  ? — Devonshire  is  hurt — is  ill. — What  is 
it  ?  what  is  it,  man  ?  speak  ! 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  evil  news  to 
your  Grace,"  replied  Lord  Darby,  w^ith  a  pro- 
found inclination ;   "  but  this  morning,  as  ray 
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Lord  of  Devonshire  was  preparing  to  set  out  to 
render  his  duty  to  your  Highness,  his  foot  slip- 
ped— Heaven  knows  how  !  and  his  surgeons  fear 
that  he  has  dislocated  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg. — He,  therefore,  being  unwilling  to  trust  an 
ordinary  messenger,  begged  me  humbly,  in  his 
name,  to  set  forth  his  case  before  you,  and  to 
crave  your  gracious  pardon  for  thus  uninten- 
tionally failing  in  his  service.*" 

"  Tut !  he  could  not  help  it,*"  cried  Henry. 
"  The  man  broke  not  his  bones  and  wrenched 
not  his  leg  to  do  me  a  displeasure — and  yet,  in 
this,  is  fortune  cross-grained,  for  where  now 
shall  I  find  an  aid  who  may  supply  his  place  ? 
— But,  how  now  !  What  is  this  ?  Who  have 
you  with  you  ? — You  are  bold,  young  Lord,  to 
bring  a  stranger  to  my  privy  chamber  ! — Ha  ! 
how  now  !  Mother  of  God,  you  are  too  bold  !'" 

Hope  sickened  in  Sir  Osborne"'s  bosom,  and 
bending  his  head,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  while  Lord  Darby  replied,  nothing 
abashed  by  the  King's  reproof, 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Liege,  but  trusting  to  the 
knov^i  quality  of  your  Royal  clemency,  which 
finds  excuses  for  our  faults,  even  when  we  our- 
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selves  can  discover  none,  I  made  bold  to  bring 
to  your  Grace's  presence  this  famous  Knight, 
Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  who  being  himself  re- 
nowned in  many  Courts  for  feats  of  arms,  has 
conceived  a  great  desire  to  witness  the  deeds  of 
our  most  mighty  Sovereign,  whose  prowess  and 
skill,  whether  at  the  tourney  or  in  the  just,  at 
the  barriers  or  with  the  battle-axe,  is  so  noised 
over  Europe,  that  none,  who  are  themselves 
skilful,  can  refrain  from  coveting  a  sight  of  his 
Royal  daring.  Allow  me  to  present  him  to  your 
Grace." 

Sir  Osborne  advanced,  and  kneeling  gracefully 
before  the  King,  bent  his  head  over  the  hand 
that  Henry  extended  towards  him  ;  while  pleas- 
ed with  his  appearance  and  demeanour,  the 
Monarch  addressed  him  with  a  smile :  ''  Think 
not  we  are  churlish,  Sir  Knight,  or  that  we 
do  not  welcome  you  freely  to  our  Court ;  but, 
by  St.  Mary  !  such  young  gallants  as  these 
must  be  held  in  check,  or  they  outrun  their 
proper  bounds. — But  judge  not  of  our  poor 
doings  by  Darby's  commendation,  he  has  of 
a  sudden  grown  eloquent." 

"  On  such  a  theme  who  might  not  be  an 
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orator  ?""  said  Sir  Osborne,  rising.  "  Were  I  to 
doubt  Lord  Darby,  I  must  think  that  Fame 
herself  is  your  Grace's  courtier,  acting  as  your 
herald  in  every  Court,  and  challenging  a  world 
to  equal  you."" 

"  Fie,  fie  !  I  must  not  hear  you  ;*"  cried  the 
King.  "  Darby,  come  hither,  I  would  speak 
with  you.     Come  hither,  man,  I  say  !" 

Sir  Osborne  drew  a  step  back,  and  the  King, 
taking  the  young  Earl  into  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow, spoke  to  him  for  a  moment  in  a  low  tone, 
but  still  sufficiently  loud  for  great  part  of  what 
he  said  to  be  audible  to  the  Knight,  especially 
towards  th^  conclusion. 

"  A  powerful  man,"  said  the  King ;  "  and 
if  he  be  but  as  dextrous  and^  valiant  as  he  is 
strong,  will  prove  a  knight  indeed. — Think 
you  he  would .?"" 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  Liege,"  replied  the 
Earl.  "  He  is  your  Grace's  born  subject ;  only 
his  father  having  fallen  into  some  unhappy 
error  in  the  reign  of  our  last  royal  King,  Sir 
Osborne  has  had  his  training  at  the  Court  of 
Burgundy,  and  received  his  knighthood  from 
the  sword  of  Maximilian,  the  late  Emperor." 
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'^Good,  good,"  said  Henry:  "  I  remember  hear- 
ing of  his  father ;  'twas  either  Simnel,  or  Perkyn 
Warbeck,  or  some  such  treasonous  cause  he 
espoused.  But  all  that  is  past. — Sir  Knight," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Sir  Osborne,  "  what,  if 
in  my  armoury  we  could  find  a  harness  that 
would  fit  you,  are  you  minded  to  break  a  lance 
as  consort  with  the  King,  ha  ?  This  very  morn- 
ing— ay,  this  very  hour  ?  What  say  you,  ha  .^" 
"  That  I  should  hold  it  an  honour  never 
to  be  forgot,  my  Liege,"  replied  the  Knight. 
"  And  for  the  arms,  my  own  are  here  in  Green- 
wich.    They  might  be  brought  in  a  moment." 

"  Quick,  quick,  then  !"  cried  the  King.  ''But 
we  must  be  secret. — Stop,  stop  !  You  go,  Lord 
Darby,  Send  for  the  arms  quick. — Is  your 
horse  here.  Sir  Knight  ?—  By  St.  Mary  'tis 
happy  you  came! — Darby,  bid  them  take  the 
Knight's  horse  into  the  small  court,  and  shut 
the  gates. — Quick  with  his  armour. — Bid  them 
put  no  bards  on  the  horses,  and  be  secret.  1 11 
go  arm.— You  arm  here,  Sir  Knight. — Snell, 
stand  firm  at  that  door ;  let  no  one  pass  but 
Lord  Darby  and  the  Knighf s  armourer.  Be 
quick,  Sir  Knight,  I  charge  you  be  quick — 
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and^  above  all,  let  us  be  secret.  Remember, 
we  will  never  raise  our  vizors.  These  Knights 
think  of  no  such  encounter,  but  fancy  to  have 
it  all  amongst  themselves. — They  have  kept 
their  just  mighty  secret — but  we  will  break 
their  lances  for  them,  ha  ?" 

The  King  now  left  Sir  Osborne,  who,  de- 
lighted with  the  unexpected  turn  which  his 
humour  had  taken,  waited  impatiently  for  Lord 
Darby'*s  return,  expecting  every  minute  to  see 
the  other  door  open  and  Henry  re-appear  be- 
fore he  had  even  received  his  armour.  At 
length,  however.  Lord  Darby  came,  and  with 
him  our  friend  Longpole,  who,  as  the  page 
would  only 'allow  one  person  to  enter  with  the 
Earl,  received  that  part  of  the  armour  which 
he  did  not  carry  himself  from  the  attendant 
without,  and  then  flew  to  assist  his  Lord.  Sir 
Osborne  lost  no  time,  and  expert  by  constant 
habit,  he  put  on  piece  by  piece  with  a  rapidity 
that  astonished  the  young  Earl,  who,  accus- 
tomed alone  to  the  tilt-yard,  was  unacquainted 
with  the  facility  acquired  by  the  unceasing  ex- 
ercises of  the  camp. 
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At  length,  while  Longpole  was  buckling  the 
last  strap,  the  King  re-entered  alone,  com- 
pletely armed,  and  with  his  beaver  down. 

"  What !  ready,  Sir  Knight,*"  cried  he ; 
"  nay,  'faith,  you  have  been  expeditious." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Sir,"  cried  Longpole, 
never  dreaming  that  he  spoke  to  the  King, 
"  my  master  puts  on  his  arms  as  King  Hal 
took  Terouenne." 

"  How  now !"  cried  Sir  Osborne,  afraid  of 
what  might  come  next ;  but  the  King  held  up 
his  hand  to  him  to  let  the  man  speak.  "  How 
is  that,  good  fellow .''"  demanded  he. 

"  Why  he  just  puts  his  hand  on  it,  and  it  is 
done,"  replied  Longpole. 

"  Thou  art  a  merry  knave,"  said  Henry, 
better  pleased  perhaps  with  the  unquestionable 
compliment  of  the  yeoman,  than  he  would  have 
been  with  the  more  refined  and  studied  praise 
of  many  an  eloquent  oration.  *'  Thou  art  a 
merry  knave.  Say,  canst  thou  blow  a  trum- 
pet?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  can,  to  your  Worship's  content- 
ment," replied  Longpole,  who  began  to  see  by 
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the  looks  of  Lord  Darby  and  his  master  that 
something  was  wrong.  "  I  hope  I  have  not 
offended." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Henry,  "  not  in  the 
least.  Snell,  fetch  him  a  trumpet  with  a 
blanche  banner.  Now,  fellow,  take  the  trum- 
pet that  the  page  will  bring  you,  and,  getting 
on  your  horse,  follow  us.  When  you  shall 
come  to  a  place  where  you  see  lists  put  up, 
blow  me  a  defiance.  Hast  thou  never  a  vizard 
to  put  thy  muzzle  in  ? — Darby,  in  that  chamber 
you  will  find  him  a  masking  vizard,  so  that  we 
may  not  be  recognised  by  his  face  hereafter." 

Longpole  was  soon  furnished  with  one  of  the 
half  masks  of  the  day,  the  long  beard  of  which, 
intended  to  conceal  the  mouth  and  chin,  as  it 
had  been  worn  by  the  King  himself,  was  com- 
posed of  threads  of  pure  gold  ;  so  that  the 
yeoman  bore  an  ample  recompense  upon  his 
face  for  the  duty  the  King  put  him  on.  He 
would  fain  have  had  his  remark  upon  the 
vizard,  but  beginning  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  how  the  matter  really  stood,  he  wisely  for- 
bore, and  followed  his  master  and  Lord  Darby, 
who,  preceded  by  the  King,   passed  down  a 
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narrow  back-staircase  into  the  smaller  court, 
wherein  stood  the  horses  prepared  for  their 
expedition. 

All  now  passed  in  almost  profound  silence. 
The  King  and  his  aid  mounted,  and,  followed 
by  Longpole  with  his  trumpet,  issued  forth 
through  two  gates  into  the  park  ;  where,  taking 
the  wildest  and  most  unfrequented  paths,  they 
made  a  large  circuit,  in  order  that  their  ap- 
proach might  seem  from  any  other  quarter 
than  the  palace.  After  gaining  the  forest  on 
Shooter's  Hill,  the  King  led  the  way  through 
one  of  the  roads  in  the  wood,  to  what  we  may 
call  the  back  of  Blackheath,  on  the  very  verge 
of  which  they  might  behold  a  group  of  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  with  a  crowd  of  lookers-on 
a-foot,  disposed  in  such  sort  as  to  show  that 
their  exercises  were  began.  The  spot  which 
they  had  chosen  was  a  very  convenient  one  for 
their  purpose ;  shaded  on  the  south  by  a  grove 
of  high  elms,  whose  very  situation  has  not  been 
traceable  for  now  more  than  two  centuries,  but 
which  then  afforded  a  Avidth  of  shade  sufficient 
for  several  coursers  to  wheel  and  charge  therein, 
without  the  eyes  of  the  riders  being  dazzled  by 
VOL.    II.  G 
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the  morning  sunshine.  At  the  foot  of  these 
trees  extended  an  ample  green,  soft,  smooth, 
and  even,  round  which  the  tilters  had  pitched 
the  staves,  and  drawn  the  ropes,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  field  ;  and  at  the  northern  end  was 
erected  a  little  tent  for  them  to  arm  before,  and 
rest  after,  the  course.  The  four  knights  them- 
selves, who  had  met  to  try  their  arms,  together 
with  several  grooms,  an  armourer,  a  mule  to 
bear  the  spears,  and  two  horses  for  the  armour, 
with  their  several  drivers,  formed  the  group 
within  the  lists,  which,  in  the  wide-extended 
plain  whereon  they  stood,  looked  but  a  spot, 
and  would,  have  seemed  still  less  had  it  not 
been  for  the  crowd  of  idlers  that  hung  about 
the  ground ;  and  the  four  knightly  pennons, 
which,  disposed  in  a  line,  with  a  fev/  yards 
distance  between  them,  caught  the  eye  as  it 
wandered  over  the  heath,  and  attracted  it  to  the 
spot  by  their  flutter,  and  their  gaudy  hues. 

The  King  paused  for  a  moment  to  observe 
them,  and  then  beckoning  Longpole  to  come 
up,  ''  Now  ride  on,  trumpet,"'  cried  he;  "  blow 
a   challenge,    and   then   say   that   two   strange 
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knights  claim  to  break  two  lances  each,  and 
pass  away  unquestioned." 

At  this  command  Longpole  rode  forward, 
and  while  Henry  and  his  master  followed  more 
slowly,  blew  a  defiance  on  his  trumpet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  lists,  and  then  in  a  loud  voice 
pronounced  the  message  with  which  the  King 
had  charged  him. 

As  he  finished,  Henry  and  Sir  Osborne  pre- 
sented themselves ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Neville, 
the  chief  of  the  other  party,  after  some  con- 
sultation with  his  companions,  rode  up  and  re- 
plied, "  Though  we  are  here  as  a  private  meet- 
ing, for  our  own  amusement  only,  yet  we  will 
not  refuse  to  do  the  pleasure  of ^  the  stranger 
Knights ;  and  as  there  are  four  of  us,  we  will 
each  break  a  spear  with  one  of  the  counter-party, 
which  will  make  the  two  lances  a- piece  that 
they  require.  Suffer  the  Knights  to  enter,""  he 
continued  to  the  keeper  of  the  barrier ;  and 
Henry,  with  the  young  Knight,  taking  the  end 
of  the  ground  in  silence,  waited  till  their  lances 
should  be  delivered  to  them. 

Whether  the  tilters  suspected  or  not  who  was 
G  2 
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the  principal  intruder  on  their  sport,  matters 
not,  though  it  is  indeed  more  than  probable 
that  they  did  ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  every 
body,  that  if  Henry  heard  of  any  rendezvous  of 
the  kind,  he  was  almost  certain  to  be  present, 
either  privately  or  avowedly  ;  and  indeed  on  one 
occasion)  recorded  by  Hall,  the  chronicler  of 
that  day,  this  romantic  spirit  had  almost  cost 
him  dear,  the  sport  being  carried  on  so  uncere- 
moniously, as  nearly  to  slay  the  gentleman  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied,  and  to  bring  his 
own  life  in  danger. 

On  the  present  occasion  no  words  passed  be- 
tween the  fwo  parties,  and  after  a  few  minutes'* 
conversation  amonQ-st  the  orimnal  holders  of 
the  ground,  as  to  who  should  first  furnish  the 
course  to  the  strangers.  Sir  Thomas  Neville 
presented  himself  opposite  to  the  King,  and 
Sir  Henry  Poynings,  one  of  the  best  Knights 
of  the  day,  prepared  to  run  against  Sir 
Osborne.  "  Now  do  your  best,  my  Knight," 
said  the  King,  to  his  aid ;  "  you  have  got  a 
noble  opponent." 

The  spears  were  delivered,  the  Knights 
couched  their  lances,  and  galloping  on  against 
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each  other  like  lightning,  the  tough  ash  staves 
were  shivered  in  a  moment  against  their  adver- 
saries'' casques. 

"  Vahantly  done !''  said  Henry,  to  Sir  Os_ 
borne,  as  they  returned  to  their  place ;  "  va- 
liantly done  ! — You  struck  right  in  the  groove 
of  the  basnet,  and  wavered  not  an  inch. — Who 
are  these  two,  I  wonder  ?  They  have  their 
beavers  down." 

While  he  spoke  the  spears  were  again  deli- 
vered, and  upon  what  impulse,  or  from  what  pe- 
culiar feeling  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  Sir 
Osborne  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  unhorse  his 
opponent ;  and  couching  his  lance  with  dex- 
trous care,  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  its  splin- 
tering, he  struck  him  in  full  course  upon  the 
gorget,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  cors- 
let, and  bore  him  violently  backwards  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  apparently  deprived  of 
sense. 

By  this  time  the  King  had  shivered  his  lance, 
and  some  of  the  attendants  ran  up  to  unlace 
the  fallen  man's  helmet,  when,  to  his  sur- 
prise. Sir  Osborne  beheld  the  countenance  of  Sir 
Pay  an  Wileton.     He  appeared  to  be  much  hurt 
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with  his  fall,  but  that  was  a  thing  of  such  com- 
mon occurrence  in  those  days,  that  no  farther 
notice  was  ever  taken  of  an  accident  of  the 
kind,  than  by  giving  the  injured  person  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  administered  at  the 
time. 

However,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
Sir  Osborne  Maurice  felt  no  ordinary  interest 
in  the  sight  before  him.  By  an  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  overthrown  by  his  hand, 
though  without  intention,  and  apparently 
nearly  killed,  lay  the  persevering  enemy  who 
had  swallowed  up  the  fortunes  of  his  house, 
and  had  sought  so  unceasingly  to  sweep  it  for 
ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  while  he 
lay  there  prostrate  at  his  feet,  with  the  ashy 
hue  of  his  cheek  paler  than  ever,  and  his  dark 
eye  closed,  as  if  in  death.  Sir  Osborne  still 
thought  he  could  see  the  same  determined 
malignity  of  aspect  with  which  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  found  his  title  to  the  lordship 
of  Chilham  Castle  on  the  death  of  its  heir. 

Still  holding  the  lance  in  his  hand,  the 
Knight  bent  over  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  and 
through  the  bars  of  his  volant-piece  contem- 
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plated  die  face  of  his  fallen  adversary,  till  he 
began  to  unclose  his  eyes  and  look  round  him, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  thinking  that  the 
stranger  was  animated  merely  by  feelings  of 
humanity,  turned  to  him,  saying  that  Sir  Pay  an 
had  only  been  a  little  stunned,  and  would  do 
very  well  now,  ^ 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  he,  addressing  the 
King  and  Sir  Osborne,  "  we  must,  according 
to  promise,  let  you  pass  aAvay  unquestioned ; 
but  I  will  say,  that  two  more  valiant  and  skil- 
ful knights  never  graced  a  field,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  say,  which  outdoes  the  other ;  but  ye 
are  worthy  companions,  and  true  Knights  both, 
and  so  fare  ye  well." 

The  King  did  not  reply,  lest  he  should  be 
recognized  by  his  voice,  but  bending  low  in 
token  of  his  thanks,  rode  out  of  the  lists,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Osborne,  and  followed  by 
Longpole. 

"  Now,  by  my  fay,  Sir  Knight !"  cried  Henry, 
when  they  had  once  more  reached  the  cover  of 
the  wood,  "  you  have  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions, and  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  faith,  I 
do !  for  your  aid.     But  I  must  have  you  stay 
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with  me.  Our  poor  Court  will  be  much  graced 
by  the  addition  of  such  a  Knight :  what  say 
you,  ha  ?" 

"  To  serve  your  Grace,"  replied  Sir  Osborne, 
"  is  my  first  wish  ;  to  merit  your  praise  my 
highest  ambition.  It  is  but  little  to  say,  that 
you  may  command  me,  when  you  may  com- 
mand all ;  but  if  my  zeal  to  obey  those  com- 
mands may  be  counted  for  merit,  I  will  de- 
serve some  applause !" 

"  Wisely  spoken,"  answered  the  King,  "  wje 
retain  you  for  ours  from  this  moment;  and 
that  you  may  be  ever  near  our  person,  we  shall 
bid  our  Chamberlain  find  you  apartments  in 
the  palace.  How  say  you,  Sir  Knight .?  are 
you  therewith  contented .?" 

"  Your  Grace's  bounty  outstrips  even  the 
swift  wings  of  hope,"  replied  Sir  Osborne; 
"  but  I  will  try  to  fly  gratitude  against  it,  and 
though  perhaps  she  may  not  be  able  to  overtop, 
she  shall,  at  least,  soar  an  equal  pitch." 

The  Knight's  allusion  to  the  royal  report 
of  falconry,  was  well  adapted  to  the  ears  that 
heard  it.  Every  one  must  have  remarked,  that 
whatever  impressions  are  intended  to  be  pro- 
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duced  on  the  mind  of  man,  are  always  best  re- 
ceived when  addressed  to  his  heart,  through  its 
most  common  associations.  Whether  Ave  wish 
to  explain,  to  convince,  to  touch,  or  to  engage, 
we  must  refer  to  something  that  is  habitual 
and  pleasing,  and  therefore,  the  use  of  figures 
in  eloquence,  is  not  so  much  to  enrich  and  to 
deck,  as  to  find  admission  to  the  soul  of  the 
hearer,  by  all  the  paths  which  its  own  habits 
have  rendered  most  easy  of  access. 

Thus,  Sir  Osborne,  without  knowing  it, 
drew  his  metaphor  from  a  sport  in  which  the 
King  delighted,  and  more  convinced  of  his 
zeal  by  these  few  words,  than  if  the  young- 
Knight  had  spoken  for  an  hour,  the  King  re- 
plied, "  I  doubt  ye  rot — 'Faith,  I  doubt  ye 
not  !  But  this  night  we  give  a  mummery  unto 
our  Lady  Queen,  when  I  will  bring  you  to  her 
knowledge  :  "'tis  a  lady  fall  of  graciousness,  and 
though  'tis  I  Vv'ho  say  it,  one  that  will  love 
well  all  that  I  love. — But  now,  let  us  haste, 
for  the  day  wears,  and  as  you  shall  be  my 
masking  peer,  we  must  think  of  some  quaint 
disguise ;  Darby  shall  be  another ;  and  being  all 
light  of  foot,  we  will  tread  a  measure  witli 
G  5 
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the  fair  ladies. — You  are  a  proper  man,  and 
may,  perchance,  steal  some  hearts,  wherein  you 
shall  have  our  favour ;  if  'tis  for  your  good 
advancement.  But  turn  we  down  this  other 
path ;  in  that  I  see  some  strangers.  Quick ! 
Mary  Mother  !  I  would  not  be  discovered  for 
another  kingdom !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


*-'  Not  vain  she  finds  the  charmful  task, 
In  pageant  quaint,  in  motley  mask." 

Collins. 


During  this  expedition  of  Henry  and  Sir 
Osborne,  Lord  Darby  had  acted  with  more 
prudence  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  so  light  and  volatile  as  himself;  but  with 
all  the  levity  of  youth,  he  had  a  great  fund  of 
shrewdness  and  good  sense,  which  enabled  him 
keenly  to  perceive  all  the  weaknesses  of  the 
King's  character,  and  adapt  his  own  behaviour 
exactly  to  the  circumstance,  whenever  he  was 
brought  particularly  in  contact  with  the  mo- 
narch. 

In  the  present  instance,  seeing  that  the  spirit 
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of  mystery  had  seized  upon  Henry,  he  consent- 
ed to  forego  all  more  active  amusement ;  so 
that  when  the  King  and  his  young  companion 
returned,  they  found  the  Earl  seated  in  the 
saloon,  wherein  Sir  Osborne  had  been  armed, 
never  having  quitted  it  during  their  absence. 

Henry  was  in  high  spirits.  All  had  gone 
well  with  him ;  his  expedition  had  been  both 
successful  and  secret,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Earl  had  not  joined 
any  of  the  gay  parties  of  the  Court  while  he 
had  been  away. 

,  '■'  Ha,  my  Lord  V  cried  he,  as  he  entered, 
"  still  here ;  you  have  done  well.  You  have 
done  well — ^'Tis  a  treasure  you  have  brought 
me,  this  good  Knight — Snell,  unlace  my  casque 
— I  must  thank  you  for  him  as  a  gift,  for  he  is 
now  mine  own.  He  outdoes  all  expectation — 
Nay,  say  not  against  it.  Sir  Osborne ;  I  should 
be  able  to  jndge  of  these  matters,  I  have  broken 
spears  enow,  and  I  pronounce  you  equal  to  any 
Knight  at  this  Coui't. — Call  some  one  to  undo 
these  trappings.— But,  Darby,  you  must  not 
quit  the  Court  to-night.  Dine  here ;  'tis  time, 
i'  faith,  near  one  o'  the  clock  !    and  take   Sir 
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Osborne  IMaurice  with  you.  Make  him  known 
to  the  best  of  the  Court.  Say  the  King  holds 
him  highly — But  stay,"  he  added — "  I  had 
forgot" — and  sending  for  the  Sub-controller  of 
the  Household,  he  gave  commands  that  the 
young  Knight  should  be  furnished  with  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  from  that  moment,  and 
receive  the  appointments  of  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Chamber.  "  The  number  is  complete," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Sir  Osborne ;  "  but, 
nevertheless,  you  shall  be  rated  as  such,  and 
yourself  and  men  provided  in  the  palace.  See 
it  be  done,  Sir  John  Harvey.  Darby,  return 
hither  privately  with  your  friend  at  nine  to- 
night ;  we  have  a  mask  and  revel  afoot. — But 
take  no  heed  to  send  to  London  for  disguise, 
we  will  be  your  furnishers." 

"  I  Iiope,  Sir,"  said  the  Sub-controller,  as  the 
Kniijht  and  his  friend  followed  him  from  the 
presence,  "  you  are  aware  that  only  three  ser- 
vants are  allowed  to  a  Gientleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber." 

"  Three  will  be  as  much  as  I  have  occasion 
for,"  answered  the  Knight ;  "  the  other  shall 
remain  in  London." 
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"If  you  will  follow  me  then,'"  said  the 
officer,  "'I  will  show  you  to  the  apartment. — 
Ho  !  send  me  a  yeoman  usher  there,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  a  servant  that  passed. 
"  This  way,  Sir,  we  shall  find  the  rooms."" 

"  What !'"  cried  Lord  Darby,  after  they  had 
ascended  a  good  many  steps  in  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  building,  "  are  you  going  to  put  my 
friend  in  a  third  story  ? — Think,  Sir  John  Har- 
vey, may  not  the  King  find  it  strange  when  he 
hears  that  a  Knight  he  honours  with  his  regard 
has  been  so  lodged.*" 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  Lord,"  answered  the 
Controller,  "  they  are  absolutely  the  only  ones 
in  the  palace  vacant,  which  are  at  all  equal  to 
the  Knight''s  quality — and,  in  truth,  were  it  not 
for  the  height,  are  amongs-t  the  best  in  the 
place.  They  are  large  and  spacious,  exactly 
the  same  size  as  those  which  were  appointed 
yesterday  by  the  Queen's  command  for  Lady 
Constance  de  Grey,  and  which  are  immediately 
underneath." 

"  I  was  going  to  offer  Sir  Osborne  the  use 
of  mine,*"  said  Lord  Darby,  with  a  laughing 
glance  towards  the  Knight,   "  till  you  could 
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find  him  better ;  but  if  they  are  so  very  good 
as  you  say,  maybe  he  will  prefer  having  his 
own  at  once.     Ha  !  Sir  Osborne  ?" 

The  Controller  looked  solemn,  seeing  there 
was  some  joke,  and  not  understanding  it ;  but, 
however,  he  was  joined  in  a  moment  after  by 
a  yeoman  usher,  bearing  a  bunch  of  keys,  from 
which  he  selected  one,  and  opened  the  door  at 
which  they  had  been  standing  while  the  Earl 
spoke.  A  little  anti-chamber  conducted  into 
three  others  beyond,  all  very  well  furnished  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  wild  park  from  the  windows  of  some 
of  the  rooms,  and  of  the  river  from  the  others ; 
on  which  advantages  the  worthy  Sub-controller 
descanted  with  much  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
lodging-house  keeper  at  a  watering  place,  little 
knowing  that  one  word  regarding  the  proximity 
of  Constance  de  Grey,  would  have  been  higher 
recommendation  to  the  young  Knight  than  all 
the  prospects  in  the  world,  though  he  loved 
the  beautiful  and  varied  face  of  earth  as  much 
as  any  one. 

"  Go  to  the  Wardrobe  of  beds,  usher,"  said 
the  officer,  when  he  had  promenaded  the  Knight 
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and  Lord  Darby  through  the  apartment ;  "  Go 
to  the  Wardrobe  of  beds,  and  tell  the  Under- 
master  to  come  hither  and  garnish  this  apart- 
ment with  all  speed.  As  I  do  not  know  the 
honourable  Knighfs  face,""  continued  he,  "  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  new  to  this  Court,  and  is  not 
aware  of  the  regulations,  which,  therefore,  I 
will  make  bold  to  tell  him.  Dinner  and  supper 
are  served  at  the  board  of  estate  every  day  at 
noon  and  at  night-fail. — No  rere  suppers  are 
given,  nunchions,  beverages,  or  breakfast ;  but 
to  each  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  his 
Grace  commands  a  livery  every  night. 

"  A  livery  !"  said  Osborne  ;  "  pray,  Sir 
John,  what  is  that  ?''^ 

"  Its  value.  Sir,"  said  the  Controller,  "  de- 
pends upon  the  station  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given.  I  have  known  it  cost  as  much  as 
ten  pounds ;  such  was  sent  every  night  to  the 
gentlemen  who  came  to  seek  the  Princess  Mary 
for  the  French  King ;  but  the  livery  given  by 
his  Grace  the  King,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber,  and  others-  bearing  the  same 
rank,  is  a  cast  of  fine  manchet  bread,  two  pots 
of  white   or    red   wine  at  choice,    one  pound 
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weight  of  sugar,  four  white  lights,  and  four 
yellow  lights  of  wax,  and  one  large  staff  torch, 
which  is  delivered  every  evening  at  seven  of  the 
clock." 

Without  proceeding  farther  with  such  dis- 
course, we  shall  merely  say  that  the  arrangement 
of  Sir  Osborne's  apartment  was  soon  completed, 
himself  unarmed,  his  servants  furnished  with 
what  modern  Johnnys  would  call  dog-holes, 
and  with  truckle  beds ;  and  having,  by  interces- 
sion with  a  gentleman  v\^earing  black  velvet  and 
a  gold  chain,  and  calling  himself  the  chief  cook, 
obtained  some  dinner,  for  the  board  of  estate  had 
long  been  cleared.  Lord  Darby  and  Sir  Osborne 
sauntered  forth  on  the  parade,  where  the  young 
gallants  of  the  Court  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves ;  some  taking,  as  it  were,  a  furtive 
walk  across,  afraid  to  be  seen  there  before  the 
moment  of  fashion  sanctioned  their  appearance, 
and  some,  who,  from  either  ignorance  or  bold- 
ness, heeded  no  mode  but  their  own  conve- 
nience. Fashions  are  nine  times  out  of  ten 
affectations ;  affectations  in  those  who  lead  and 
in  those  who  follow  ;  and  as  "'tis  now,  so  was  it 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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The  presence  of  Lord  Darby,  however,  who 
gradually  gathered  round  him  a  little  multitude 
as  he  walked,  soon  rendered  the  parade  more 
populous.  Sir  Osborne  was  introduced  to  all 
who  were  worthy  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and  the 
same  persons  who  three  days  before  might  hard- 
ly have  given  him  a  courteous  answer  if  he  had 
asked  them  a  question,  were  now  mortified  at 
not  being  numbered  with  his  acquaintance. 
The  Knight  himself,  however,  was  absent  and 
inattentive,  his  eye  continually  seeking  Lady 
Constance  de  Grey  through  the  crowd,  and  his 
mind,  sometimes  occupied  with  pleasing  dreams 
of  love,  and,  hope,  and  happiness  to  come,  and 
sometimes  pondering  over  his  unexpected  en- 
counter with  Sir  Payan  Wileton  and  its  pro- 
bable results. 

So  strange  is  the  world,  that  this  very  ab- 
stractness  of  manner  and  carelessness  in  regard 
to  those  about  him  had  its  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Court.  They  seemed  to  think  that  he 
who  cared  so  little  about  anybody,  must  be 
somebody  of  consequence  himself;  and  when, 
after  a  prolonged  saunter,  the  two  friends  re- 
entered the  palace,  Sir  Osborne's  name  had  ac- 
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quired  a  degree  of  eclat  which  the  most  atten- 
tive politeness  would  scarcely  have  obtained. 
Still  no  Constance  de  Grey  had  he  seen,  and  he 
sat  down  in  the  apartments  of  Lord  Darby  not 
peculiarly  satisfied  with  their  walk. 

The  young  Earl  himself  had  also  suffered  a 
similar  disappointment,  for  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  nonchalant  gaiety  which  he  had  displayed 
to  the  crowd,  his  eye  had  not  failed  to  scan 
every  group  of  ladies  that  they  met,  for  the 
form  of  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer,  and  he  felt  a 
good  deal  mortified  at  not  having  seen  her. 
But  very  different  was  the  manner  in  which 
his  feelings  acted,  from  the  deeper  and  more 
ardent  love  of  Darnley.  He  laughed,  he  sung, 
he  jested  his  companion  upon  his  gravity,  and 
in  the  end  consoled  him,  by  assuring  him  that 
they  should  meet  with  both  their  lady-loves 
that  night  at  the  Queen's,  so  that  if  he  was  not 
in  a  very  expiring  state,  he  might  hope  to  live 
to  see  her  once  more. 

The  hours  quickly  flew,  and  a  little  before 
nine  the  Knight  and  his  companion  presented 
themselves  at  the  door  of  the  King's  private 
apartments,  where   they    were  admitted   by  a 
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page.  When  they  entered  Henry  was  reading, 
and  pursued  the  object  of  his  study  without 
taking  any  notice  of  their  approach  by  word 
or  sign.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
stand  profoundly  still  before  him,  waiting  his 
good  pleasure,  which  remained  full  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  unmanifested. 

"  Well,  gentlemen  both,"  cried  the  King  at 
last,  starting  up  and  laying  down  the  book. 
"  I  have  kept  ye  long — ha  ?  But  now  to  make 
amends,  I  will  lead  ye  to  the  fair  ladies.  Oh, 
the  disguises !  the  disguises !  Bring  the  dis- 
guises, Minton  ;  the  three  I  chose  but  now. 
You,  Darby,  shall  be  a  Muscovian  ;  you, 
Maurice,  a  Polacco,  and  I  an  Almaine.  Say, 
Darby,  did  you  see  my  good  Lord  Cardinal 
this  morning,  ere  you  came?  Holds  he  his 
mind  of  going  to  York,  as  he  stated  yes- 
terday ?" 

"  I  did  not  see  the  very  Reverend  Lord  this 
morning,"  replied  Lord  Darby,  who  was,  as  well 
as  his  ward,  the  chief  Lord  of  Wolsey's  house- 
hold. "  But  his  master  of  the  horse  informed 
me  that  he  still  proposed  going  at  ten  this 
morning.     Your    Grace   knows    that    he  never 
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delays  when  business  calls  him,  and  in  the 
present  case  he  thinks  that  his  presence  may 
quell  the  murmurers  of  Yorkshire,  as  well 
as  Lord  Howard  has  put  down  the  Rochester 
fools." 

"  Ah,  'twas  a  shrewd  business  that  of  Ro- 
chester," said  the  King.  "  Now  vv^ould  I  give 
a  thousand  marks  to  know  who  'twas  that  set 
that  stone  a  rolling. — Be  you  sure,  Darby,  that 
the  brute  shipwrights  would  ne'er  have  dream- 
ed such  a  thing  themselves. — They  were  set 
on  !  They  were  set  on,  man  ! — Ha,  the  dis- 
guises.— Quick,  come  into  this  closet,  and  we 
will  robe  us.— 'Tis  late,  and  our  Lady  has 
promised  to  give,  as  well  as  to  receive  a  mask." 

So  saying,  Henry  led  the  way  to  a  cabinet 
at  the  side  of  the  saloon,  in  which  they  were ; 
and  here  the  two  young  lords  offered  to  assist 
in  dressing  him,  but  of  this  he  would  not  per- 
mit, bidding  them  haste  with  their  own  robes, 
or  he  would  be  ready  first.  The  disguise 
assigned  to  Sir  Osborne  was  a  splendid  suit 
of  gold  brocade  trimmed  with  fur,  intended  to 
represent  the  dress  of  a  Pole  ;  having  a  sort  of 
pelisse  with  sleeves  of  rich  gold  damask,  and 
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sables  thrown  over  the  back,  and  held  by  a 
baldrick,  crossing  from  the  right  shoulder  under 
the  left  arm.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
square  bonnet  of  cloth  of  gold,  like  his  dress, 
with  an  edge  of  fur;  and  his  face  concealed 
by  a  satin  mask  with  a  beard  of  golden  threads. 
The  dress  of  Lord  Darby  was  not  very  dissi- 
milar, with  only  this  difference,  that  in  place  of 
the  pelisse,  he  was  furnished  with  a  robe  with 
short  sleeves,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  sort  of 
turban,  or  toque,  with  a  high  feather.  In  a 
very  different  style  was  the  King's  disguise, 
being  simply  a  splendid  German  dress  of  cloth 
of  gold,  trimmed  with  crimson  velvet,  but  cer- 
tainly not  so  unlike  the  garments  he  usually 
wore,  as  to  afford  any  great  degree  of  conceal- 
ment. All  being  masked  and  prepared,  Henry 
sent  the  page  to  see  if  the  torch-bearers  were 
ready,  and  issuing  out  of  the  palace,  the  three 
maskers,  preceded  by  half  a  dozen  attendants, 
crossed  the  greater  quadrangle,  passed  out  at 
the  gate,  and  making  a  circuit  round  the  build- 
ing, came  immediately  under  the  windows  of 
the  Queen''s  great  hall,  from  each  of  which  a 
broad  blaze   of  light   flashed   forth  upon  the 
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night,  and  cast  a  line  of  twinkling  splendour 
across  the  river,  that  otherwise  flowed  on,  dark 
and  indistinct,  under  a  clouded  and  moonless 
sky. 

*'  Sir  Osborne,"  said  Henry,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  they  entered  the  open  doors,  and  turned  into 
a  suite  of  apartments  anterior  to  the  room 
where  the  Queen  held  her  assembly — "  Sir  Os- 
borne, your  voice  being  unknown,  you  shall 
be  our  orator,  and  in  your  fine  wit,  seek  a  fair 
compliment  for  our  introduction." 

Had  his  face  been  uncovered,  perhaps  the 
young  Knight  might  have  sought  to  excuse 
himself,  but  there  is  wonderful  assurance  in  a 
mask,  and  feeling  a  boldness  in  his  disguise, 
which  perhaps  the  eye  of  Constance  de  Grey 
might  have  robbed  him  of,  had  he  not  been  con- 
cealed from  its  glance,  he  at  once  undertook  the 
task,  saying,  that  he  would  do  his  best. 

As  he  spoke,  a  couple  of  hautboys,  by  which 
Henry  was  preceded,  paused  at  the  entrance  of 
the  great  hall,  and  placing  themselves  on  each 
side,  began  a  light  duet,  to  announce  that  some 
masks  were  coming.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  splendid  scene  burst  on  the  view  of 
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Sir  Osborne,  full  of  bright  and  glittering  figures, 
fleeting  about  in  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights, 
like  the  gay  phantasms  of  a  brilliant  dream. 
The  Knight  instinctively  paused,  but  Henry 
urged  him  on. 

'^  Quick  !  quick  !"  whispered  he,  "  To  the 
Lady,  to  the  Lady  !     You  fofget  your  task.'"' 

Sir  Osborne  instantly  recollected  himself,  and 
seeing  a  lady  who,  standing  unmasked  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  bore  about  her  that  air 
of  royalty,  and  that  majestic  beauty,  scarcely 
touched  by  time,  for  which  the  noble  Catherine 
was  famous,  he  advanced  directly  tow^ards  her, 
and  bent  one  knee  to  the  ground.  Nature  had 
given  him  somewhat  of  a  poet's  inspiration, 
which  now  came  happily  to  his  aid,  and  if  his 
verses  were  not  very  good,  they  were  at  least 
ready. 

"  Lady  of  beauty.  Queen  of  grace, 

Strangers  three  have  come  to  thee, 
To  gaze  on  thine  unclouded  face. 

Where  so  many  maskers  be. 
Oh  !  never  shade  that  brow  so  high. 

With  tlie  mummers  painted  wile. 
Sure  you  keep  that  lip  and  eye, 

Welcome  on  your  slaves  to  smile." 
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'*  I  thank  you,  fair  Sir,  I  thank  you,"  re- 
plied the  Queen,  with  a  pleased  and  gracious 
smile ;  "be  most  welcome,  you  and  your  com- 
pany— I  should  know  you,  and  yet  I  do  not. 
But  will  you  not  dance  ;  choose  your  fair  ladies ; 
and,  Chamberlain,  bid  the  music  sound/' 

Sir  Osborne  passed  on,  and  the  King  and 
Lord  Darby  followed. 

"  Excellent  well,  my  Knight !  excellent 
well !"  whispered  Henry.  "  Now  show  your 
wit  in  choice  of  a  fair  dame.  I'faith  one  must 
be  keen  in  these  same  masks  to  tell  the  foul 
from  the  fair.  However,  let  us  disperse  and 
find  the  jewels,  though  they  be  hid  in  such 
strange  rinds." 

At  the  word  the  three  maskers  took  different 
paths  amongst  the  various  figures  with  which 
the  hall  was  now  nearly  filled ;  Lord  Darby  and 
the  Knight,  each  in  search  of  the  object  of  their 
love ;  while  Henry,  as  yet  unrecognised,  glided 
through  the  apartment,  it  might  be  in  quest  of 
some  particular  fair  one  also. 

For  some  time  Sir  Osborne  sought  in  vain, 
bewildered  amongst  the  crowd  of  quaint  dis- 
guises with  which  he  was  surrounded.     Now 
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he  thought  he  beheld  the  form  of  Lady  Con- 
stance here,  and  after  following  it  for  a  moment 
was  called  away  by  the  sight  of  one  that  re- 
sembled her  more.  That  again  he  gave  up, 
convinced  by  some  turn  or  some  jesture  that  it 
was  not  her.  Another  presented  itself,  which 
perhaps  he  might  have  mistaken,  but  the  gay 
flutter  of  her  manner  at  once  showed  that  it  was 
not  the  person  he  sought.  He  saw  that  already 
Lord  Darby  had  found  his  partner, — the  tuning 
of  the  musical  instruments  was  over, — and,  men- 
tally cursing  his  own  stupidity,  or  his  own  ill- 
fortune,  he  was  proceeding  once  more  towards 
the  part  of  the  room  where  stood  the  Queen, 
with  his  heart  beating  between  eagerness  and 
vexation,  when  he  beheld  a  lady,  dressed  in 
silver  brocade,  with  a  plain  satin  mask,  glide 
into  the  hall,  and,  passing  by  several  who  spoke 
to  her,  approach  that  spot,  as  if  to  take  a  seat 
which  stood  near.  Sir  Osborne  darted  forward. 
-^He  felt  that  it  was  her ;  and,  eager  to  pre- 
vent any  one  intercepting  him,  almost  startled 
her  with  the  suddenness  of  his  address. 

"  Fair  mask,''  said   the  Knight,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  delight   and  hope,   ''will 
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you  tread  a  measure  with  a  stranger,  for  cour- 
tesy's sake  ?" 

"  I  should  know  your  voice,"  said  the  lady, 
in  a  low  tone ;  "  but  I  can  scarce  believe  I  see 
you  here. — But  one  word,  to  tell  me  who  you 
are  ?" 

*'  My  motto,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  is  Con- 
stanc-y — my  crest  a  lady's  glove." 

The  lady  instantly  put  her  hand  into  his. 
"  Darnley,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  any  one  but  himself,  who,  bending 
his  head  over  her,  trembled  to  catch  every 
accent 

"  Ah,  Constance,"  he  replied,  in  the  same 
subdued  tone,  "  What  is  it  I  have  dared  to  say 
to  you  ?  what  is  it  I  have  dared  to  hope  ? 
Friendless  and  fortuneless  as  I  am,  can  you 
ever  pardon  my  boldness  .^" 

"  Hush !"  she  said,  "  for  pity's  sake  speak 
not  in  that  way.  Now  I  know  you  love  me, 
that  is  enough.  Friendless  you  are  not,  and 
fortuneless  you  cannot  be  when  all  that  is  Con- 
stance's is  yours.  But  see,  they  are  going  to 
dance,  afterwards  we  will  speak  more.  Do 
not  think  me  bold,  Darnley,  or  too  easily  won  ; 
H  2 
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but  were  I  to  afFect  that  reserve  which  still 
perhaps  might  be  right,  we  are  so  circum- 
stanced that  we  might  be  ruined  before  we 
understood  each  other."''* 

The  Knight  poured  forth  a  thousand  thanks, 
and  strove  to  explain  to  Lady  Constance  how 
deeply  grateful  he  felt  for  that  generous  can- 
dour which  is  ever  the  companion  of  the  truest 
modesty  ;  and  the  music  now  beginning,  he  led 
her  through  the  dance,  with  calm  and  graceful 
ease.  As  soon  as  the  measure  was  ended,-  the 
Queen's  Chamberlain  pronounced,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that,  in  the  other  halls,  the  knights  and 
ladies,  who  had  danced,  would  find  cool  air  and 
shady  bowers ;  and,  gladly  taking  advantage 
of  this  information.  Sir  Osborne  led  his  partner 
into  the  chamber  beyond,  which,  by  the  Queen's 
device,  had  been  divided  into  a  thousand  lit- 
tle arbours,  where  artificial  trees  and  shrubs, 
mingled  with  real  ones,  and  often  ornamented 
with  gilt  fruit  or  flowers,  formed  a  sort  of  en- 
chanted garden,  for  the  dancers  to  repose  them- 
selves, not  very  exquisite  in  its  ta&te,  indeed, 
but  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  day. 

Singling  out  the  farthest  of  all  the  arbours. 
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and  the  one  which  permitted  its  occupants  most 
easily  to  observe  the  approach  of  any  other 
party,  Darnley  led  Lady  Constance  to  one  of 
the  seats  v/hich  it  contained,  and  placing  him- 
self by  her  side,  paused  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
to  enjoy  the  new  delights  that  came  thrilling 
upon  his  heart.  ' '  Oh,  Constance  !"  said  he  at 
length,  looking  up  to  the  sweet  hazel  eyes  that 
gazed  upon  him  through  the  meaningless  mask; 
''  Never,  never  did  I  think  to  know  such  hap- 
piness on  earth.  Could  I  have  dreamed  of  this 
when  I  left  you  for  Flanders  .?'' 

"I  do  not  knovr,"  replied  Constance,  "  I 
have  done  nothing  but  think  ever  since — ever 
since — you  took  my  glove — and  I  have  fancied 
that  my  dear  father  foresaw  this,  and  wished  it, 
as  you  tell  me  he  was  aware  who  you  were,  for 
never,  even  at  that  age,  was  I  permitted  to  know, 
and  converse  with,  and  see  intimately,  any 
young  cavalier  but  yourself.  And  then,  do  not 
you  remember  when  you  used  to  teach  me  to 
shoot  with  the  bow,  how  he  would  stand  by 
and  praise  your  shooting.  Oh !  I  can  call  to 
mind  a  thousand  things  to  make  me  think  so." 

"  Could  I  but  believe  it,"  said  Darnley,   "  I 
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should  be  even  happier  than  I  am.  But  still, 
dear  Constance,  I  hope,  I  trust,  that  in  the  end 
I  may  be  enabled  to  seek  your  hand,  not  as 
an  outcast  wanderer.  Your  good  cousin.  Lord 
Darby,  has  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  King,  whose  favour  I  have  been  happy 
enough  to  gain.  He  has  retained  me  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber,  appointed 
me  apartments  in  the  palace,  which  are  just 
above  your  own,  and  I  hope  so  far  to  win  his 
regard  by  this  opportunity,  that  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  hear  my  cause  against  the  villain  who 
has  seized  our  inheritance,  and  do  justice  to  us 
at  last.^-:And  then,  Constance,  with  rank  and 
fortune,  and  favour,  all  restored,  Darnley  may 
hope." 

"And  what,  if  not  restored,  Darnley.?"  said 
Lady  Constance.  "  Do  you  think  that  rank,  or 
fortune,  or  favour,  will  make  any  difference  in  the 
regard  of  Constance  de  Grey  ?  No,  Darnley : 
if — but  I  won't  say  if — you  love  me,  and  the 
Cardinal  may  do  what  he  will,  but  I  will  never 
wed  another.  He  may  find  means,  as  they  hint, 
to  forfeit  my  English  lands — yet  he  cannot  take 
my  French  ones,   and  even  if  he  did,  I  would 
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rather  be  beggar  and — free,  than  married  to  a 
man  I  do  not  love.  Not  that  I  do  not  love 
Darby  as  my  cousin — he  is  kind,  and  gene- 
rous, and  frank,  but  oh  !  it  is  very,  very  dif- 
ferent. But  you  say  that  he  introduced  you  to 
the  King,  I  did  not  know  you  were  even  ac- 
quainted." 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  dear  Constance,"  replied 
tlie  Knight ;  "  I  will  give  it  you  some  other 
time  ;  but  now  tell  me,  while  we  are  yet  unin- 
terrupted, how  may  I  see  you.  To  watch  for 
you,  even  to  catch  a  word  during  the  day,  cer- 
tainly were  delight,  but  still  "'tis  hard,  situated  as 
we  are,  not  to  be  able  to  communicate  together 
more  freely.     May  I  not  come  to  see  you  .^" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lady  Constance  :  "  but 
you  know  that  I  can  hardly  have  any  private 
conversation  with  you  even  when  you  do,  for 
good  Dr.  Wilbraham  is  with  me  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning,  and  one  of  my  women  al- 
ways." She  paused  for  a  moment  in  thought, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  "Darnley,"  she 
said,  "  I  never  could  love  a  man  in  whose 
honour  I  could  not  entirely  confide,  therefore  I 
do  not  think  it  shows  me  either  weak  or  wrong, 
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when  I  say  that  I  will  be  entirely  guided  by 
you.  We  are  not  situated  as  people  in  general, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  act  as  people  in  general 
do.  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think  right,  and 
I  will  do  it.  But  here  are  two  of  the  maskers 
coming  directly  towards  us,  say,  what  must  I 
do." 

"  It  is  necessary,  Constance,"  said  the  Knight 
quickly,  "absolutely  necessary,  that  I  should 
sometimes  be  allowed  half  an  hour's  conver- 
sation alone,  especially  at  the  present  moment. 
I  will  come  to-morrow  early,  very  early,  if  it 
can  be  then.     May  I .?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Constance,  "  I  will  see. 
But  who  are  these  ?     They  are  coming  to  us  !" 

"  It  is  Lord  Darby,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer." 

"  Dear  Polacco,"  cried  Lord  Darby,  "  ap- 
proaching with  a  lady,  who,  to  use  an  old  wri- 
ter's description,  was  wondrous  gay  in  her  ap- 
parel, with  a  marvellous  strange  and  rich  tire 
on  her  head — "Dear  Polacco,  I  am  but  now 
aware  of  how  much  I  have  to  thank  you  for. 
What,  you  were  near  tilting  at  the  Rochester 
host  .^— and   broching  me   half  a  dozen  plank 
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shavers  on  your  spear  in  defence  of  a  fair  lady, 
and  also  took  my  part,  even  before  you  knew 
me  ? — Now  will  I  guess  who  is  this  silver  fair 
one  by  your  side  — she's  blushing  through  her 
mask,  as  if  I  were  going  to  pronounce  her  name 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  Well,  sweet 
cousin,  will  you  own  that  you  have  a  wild  and 
rattle-pated  relation  in  the  good  town  of  West- 
minster ;  and  if  so,  though  you  cannot  love 
him,  will  you  love  a  very  loveable  creature  for 
his  sake  ?'' 

"  Hush,  mad-cap,  let  me  speak,"  said  the 
voice  of  Lady  Katrine  Bulmer.  "  Lady,"  she 
continued,  placing  herself  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Constance,  "  will  you  hate  one,  that  would 
fain  love  you  very  much,  and  have  your  love 
again  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  replied  Lady  Constance  ; 
"  'tis  so  sweet  to  be  loved  ourselves,  that  feel- 
ing it,  we  can  scarce  refuse  it  again  to  those 
that  love  us — with  a  reservation  though,"  she 
added. 

"  Granted  the  reservation,  that  there  is  still 
a  one,  must  be  loved  best,"  said  Lady  Katrine ; 
"  we  all  four  know  it,"  and  she  glanced  her  merry 
H  5 
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eyes  round  the  circle.  "  Oh  what  a  happy 
thing  is  a  mask  !  Here  one  may  confess  one's 
love,  or  laugh  at  one's  friends,  or  abuse  one's 
relations,  without  a  blush  ;  and  surely,  if  they 
were  worn  always,  they  would  save  a  world  of 
false  smiles,  and  a  world  of  false  tears.  Oh 
strange  economy  !  What  an  ocean  of  grimaces 
might  be  spared  if  man  were  but  to  wear  a 
pasteboard  face  !" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  he  does  so  more  than  you 
think.  Lady,"  replied  Sir  Osborne.  "  You  will 
own  that  his  countenance  is  hollow,  and  that 
its  smiles  are  painted,  in  short,  that  it  is  all  a 
picture,  though  a  moving  one." 

"  Listen  to  him,"  cried  Lady  Katrine,  raising 
her  look  to  Lord  Darby ;  "  think  of  his  having 
the  impudence  to  moralize  in  the  presence  of 
two  women  !     Would  you  have  believed  it .?" 

"  Nay,  fair  Lady,  it  was  you  who  led  the 
way,"  replied  Sir  Osborne.  "But  what  means, 
that  trumpet  in  these  peaceful  halls." 

"  'Tis  either  a  sound  to  supper,"  replied 
Lord  Darby,  "  or  the  entrance  of  one  of  those 
pageants,  of  which  our  gracious  King  is  so 
fond;  at  all  events,  let  us  go  and  see." 
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Thus  speaking,  he  led  away  Lady  Katrine 
gaily  to  the  door,  towards  which  all  the  other 
parties  from  the  enchanted  garden  were  now 
proceeding.  Sir  Osborne  and  Lady  Constance 
followed  more  slowly.  "Darnley,''  said  the 
fair  girl,  as  she  leaned  on  his  arm,  "  I  know 
not  what  sort  of  presentiment  led  me  hither  to- 
night, for  I  have  been  so  vexed  and  so  dis- 
tressed with  much  that  has  happened  since  my 
arrival  in  London,  that  I  can  hardly  call  my- 
self well — I  am  now  much  fatigued,  and  "*f  I 
can  escape,  I  will  hie  me  to  my  bed. — When  you 
come  to-morrow,  you  shall  answer  me  a  thou- 
sand questions  that  I  have  to  ask.  Oh,  I  see  I 
can  pass  round  by  that  other  door — Farewell, 
for  this  night." 

"  Oh,  that  I  dared  hope  it  had  been  a  happy 
one  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  me,"  said  the 
Knight,  still  holding  her  hand  with  a  fond  and 
lingering  pressure. 

"  It  has,  Darnley — it  has,"  replied  Lady  Con- 
stance ;  "  it  has  been  one  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get— farewell  !"  and  turning  away,  she  passed 
out  of  the  door  at  the  side,  which  led  to  the 
apartments    on    that    wing    of    the  building. 
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not,  however,  without  one  look  more  into  the 
room,  where  her  lover  stood  gazing  still,  to 
catch  the  last  glance  of  that  graceful  figure,  ere 
it  left  his  sight. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  young  Knight,  with 
a  high  beating  heart,  turned  to  the  door  of  the 
great  hall,  and  entered  with  some  of  the  last 
lingerers,  who  were  now  changing  their  slow- 
ness into  speed,  in  order  to  get  a  place  before 
the  pageant  entered.  The  thoughts  of  Sir  Os- 
borne, however,  were  employed  on  so  much 
more  engrossing  subjects,  that  he  took  no  pains 
to  hasten  his  steps  till  he  was  fairly  within  the 
chamber,  when,  seeing  the  whole  of  the  guests 
arranged  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hall,  with 
the  Queen  in  the  centre,  under  her  canopy,  or 
cloth  of  estate,  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  stand- 
ing there  alone,  and  hastened  to  seek  a  place. 

At  that  moment,  he  observed  Henry,  who, 
still  disguised,  was  seated  amongst  the  rest,  and 
who  made  him  a  sign  to  take  a  place  beside 
him.  Notwithstanding  his  mask,  however,  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  King  was  known  ; 
for,  on  his  sign  to  Sir  Osborne,  all  around  made 
way  for   the   young  Knight  to   approach   the 
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monarch.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat, 
when,  through  the  great  doors  of  the  hall,  a 
huge  machine  was  rolled  in,  before  which  ex- 
tended a  double  cloth  of  arras,  so  arranged  as 
to  hide  every  part  of  the  gewgaw  within,  only 
leaving  a  twinkling  light  heve  and  there,  seen 
through  the  crevices,  like  the  lamps  that, 
through  the  cracks  of  the  last  scene  in  a  pan- 
tomime, announce  the  brilliant  change  that  is 
soon  to  take  place,  to  the  temple  of  Love  or 
Venus,  or  some  other  such  sweet  power,  that 
deals  in  pasteboard  and  spangles. 

But  such  a  thing  can  never  be  so  well  de- 
scribed as  in  the  words  of  those  who  saw  it,  and 
whose  old  stiff  style  harmonizes  admirably  well 
with  the  quaint  and  graceless  show  that  they 
detail ;  we  shall  therefore  only  so  far  modify 
the  account,  which  Hall,  the  chronicler,  gives  of 
this  very  pageant,  as  to  render  him  generally 
intelligible. 

"  Then,"  says  he,  "  there  was  a  device  or 
pageant  brought  in,  out  of  which  pageant  issued 
out  a  gentleman,  richly  apparelled,  that  show- 
ed, how  in  a  garden  of  pleasure,  there  was  an 
arbour  of  gold,  wherein  were  lords  and  ladies. 
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much  desirous  to  show  pleasure  and  pastime  to 
the  Queen  and  ladies,  if  they  might  be  licensed 
so  to  do ;  who  was  answered  by  the  Queen, 
how  she  and  all  other  there  were  very  desirous 
to  see  them  and  their  pastime,  when  a  great 
cloth  of  arras,  that  did  hang  before  the  same 
pageant,  was  taken  away,  and  the  pageant 
brought  more  near.  It  was  curiously  made, 
and  pleasant  to  behold ;  it  was  solemn  and 
rich,  for  every  post  or  pillar  thereof  was  cover- 
ed with  frieze  gold ;  therein  were  trees  of  haw- 
thorn, eglantines,  roses,  vines,  and  other  plea- 
sant flowers  of  divers  colours,  with  gillofers  and 
other  herbs,  /ill  made  of  satin,  damask,  silk, 
silver  and  gold,  accordingly  as  the  natural 
trees,  herbs,  or  flowers,  ought  to  be.  In  which 
arbour  were  six  ladies,  all  apparelled  in  white 
satin  and  green,  set  and  embroidered  full  of  H 
and  K  of  gold,  knit  together  with  laces  of  gold 
of  damask,  and  all  their  garments  were  reple- 
nished with  glittering  spangles  gilt  over,  and 
on  their  heads  were  bonnets  all  opened  at  the 
four  quarters,  overfriezed '  with  flat  gold  of 
damask.  In  this  garden,  also,  were  six  lords, 
apparelled  in  garments  of  purple  satin,  all  of 
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cuts  with  H  and  K.  Every  edge  garnished 
with  friezed  gold,  and  every  garment  full  of 
posies,  made  in  letters  of  fine  gold  in  bullion, 
as  thick  as  might  be ;  and  every  person  had 
his  name  in  like  letters  of  massy  gold.  The 
first,  Coeur  Loyal ;  the  second.  Bonne  Volure  ; 
the  third,  Bon  Espoir  ;  the  fourth,  Valiant  De- 
sire ;  the  fifth,  Bonne  Foi ;  the  sixth,  Amour 
Loyal.  Their  hose,  caps,  and  coats,  were  full 
of  posies  and  H.  K.'s  of  fine  gold  in  bullion,  so 
the  ground  could  scarce  appear,  and  yet  in 
every  void  place  were  spangles  of  gold.  When 
time  was  come,  the  said  pageant  was  brought 
forward  into  presence,  and  then  descended  a 
lord  and  lady  by  couples,  and  then  the  min- 
strels, which  were  disguised,  also  danced,  and 
the  lords  and  ladies  danced,  that  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  behold." 

Such  is  old  HalFs  description  of  the  pageant 
which  now  entered,  and  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  Sir  Osborne,  accustomed  to  a  less 
luxurious  Court,  was  somewhat  astonished  at 
the  splendour  of  the  scene,  if  he  was  not  much 
gratified  by  the  good  taste  of  the  device. 

When  the  eye  of  Henry,  pampered  with  such 
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gaudy  food  from  day  to  day,  had  taken  in 
enough  of  the  pageant,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  waving  his  hand  for  the  musicians  to  cease, 
"  Thanks,  gentle  Lords  and  Ladies,  thanks," 
he  cried,  and  taking  off  his  own  mask,  added, 
"  Let  us  ease  our  faces  of  their  vizards." 

As  he  spoke,  every  one  rose  and  unmasked, 
and  Henry,  taking  Sir  Osborne  by  the  hand, 
led  him  forward  to  the  Queen,  while  all  eyes 
naturally  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Fair  Lady  mine,"  said  the  King,  "  I  bring 
you  a  good  Knight,  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  who, 
as  you  see,  has  wit  at  will ;  and  who,  I  can 
vouch,  is  as .  keen  a  champion  in  the  saddle,  as 
he  is  a  graceful  dancer  in  the  hall  ;  in  short,  he 
is  '  A  very  gentle  perfect  Knight.'  whom  you 
must  cherish  and  receive  for  my  love." 

While  Sir  Osborne  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand 
that  she  extended  to  him,  Katherine  replied, 
"  Indeed,  my  Lord,  you  have  brought  me  one 
that  I  have  longed  to  see.  This  is  the  good 
Knight  who,  on  his  journey  towards  London, 
took  charge  of  my  giddy  girl  and  namesake, 
Katrine  Bulmer,  and  defended  her  from  the 
Rochester  rioters.     Come  hither,  Kate,  and  in 
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our  presence  thank  the  Knight  for  all  the  trou- 
ble, I  am  sure,  he  had  with  them  upon  the 
road." 

"  Nay,  your  Grace,"  said  Lady  Katrine,  ad- 
vancing, '^  I  have  thanked  him  once  already, 
and  men  are  all  too  saucy  and  conceited  to 
thank  them  twice." 

''  'Tis  thou  art  saucy,  my  fair  mistress,"  said 
the  King,  laughing,  and  then  bending  down  his 
head  to  the  Queen,  who  was  still  seated,  he 
whispered  something  to  her  which  made  her 
smile  and  raise  her  eyes  to  the  Knight  and 
Lady  Katrine.  "  A  handsome  pair,  indeed  !" 
said  she,  in  reply  to  what  the  King  had  whis- 
pered.    "  But  the  banquet  is  ready." 

"  Lords  and  Ladies,"  said  Henry,  raising 
his  voice,  "  our  royal  Mistress  will  not  let  us 
part  without  our  supper.  All,  then,  come  in 
pairs,  for  in  the  white  hall  is  prepared  a  ban- 
quet—  Sir  Osborne,  lead  in  Lady  Katrine 
there,  you  shall  be  coupled,  for  an  hour  at 
least." 

Sir  Osborne  glanced  his  eye  to  Lord  Darby, 
but  the  Earl  was  perfectly  master  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  looking  as  indifferent  as  if  nothing 
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had  happened,  led  in  some  other  Lady,  while 
the  Knight  endeavoured  to  entertain  Lady  Ka^ 
trine  as  well  as  he  might,  labouring  under  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  she  would  very  much 
have  preferred  another  by  her  side. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Would  I  a  house  for  happiness  erect, 
Nature  alone  should  be  the  architect. 

Cowley. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye, 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy. 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 
That  being  well  I  fain  would  stay. 

Donne. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  brief  space  of 
time  with  but  little  commemoration. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  when  the  sky 
was  of  that  soft  tender  blue  which  it  possesses 
in  the  early  year,  ere  the  ardent  rays  of  summer 
have  dyed  it  with  a  deeper  tint ;  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  of  that  misty  faintness  of  hue 
which    foretells    that  the    blue   eye   of    Hea- 
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ven  may  be  filled  with  tears  before  night-fall. 
It  was  clear  though  it  was  soft,  and  the  light 
white  clouds,  that,  winged  by  the  breeze,  sped 
quickly  over  the  wide  expanse,  gave  to  the 
earth  no  trace  of  their  passing,  except  the 
fleeting  shadows  that  followed  them,  which, 
hurrying  rapidly  over  the  distant  fields  and 
woods,  made  each  spot  as  they  left  it  look 
brighter  than  before.  Every  object  that  met 
the  eye  spoke  of  spring.  The  bright  green  of 
the  trees,  and  the  fields,  and  the  woods,  clearly 
told  that  they  had  not  known  the  burning  touch 
of  summer;  which,  like  manhood  and  the 
world's  experience,  coming  o'er  the  fresh  dreams 
of  youth,  withers  while  it  ripens,  and  with  its 
very  first  approach  steals  somewhat  of  the  re- 
freshing hue  of  early  nature.  The  wild  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  rejoicing  in  the  return  of 
brightness  to  the  earth,  and  making  the  whole 
air  vocal  with  the  bursting  happiness  of  their 
renewed  enjoyment — the  busy  hum  of  animated 
being  rising  up  from  hill,  and  dale,  and  wood, 
and  joining  with  their  song  upon  the  breeze — all 
spoke  of  refreshed  existence.  Flowers  painted 
the  fields,  and  blossoms  hung  upon  the  trees. 
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and  perfume  shook  his  light  wings  in  the  morn- 
ing air  and  sprinkled  it  with  balm. 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  when  the  heart 
opens,  and  when  every  vein  thrills  with  glad 
existence ;  when  we  feel,  as  it  were,  the  Deity, 
on  the  morning's  breath ;  when  we  hear  him 
in  the  voice  of  creation ;  when  we  worship  him 
in  his  works,  and  adore  him  in  the  temple  he 
himself  has  raised. — The  scene,  too,  was  lovely. 
It  was  in  a  wide  open  park,  where  the  rich 
thick  grass,  spread  like  velvet  over  every  slope 
and  lawn — so  rich,  so  thick,  its  elasticity  al- 
most raised  the  foot  that  trod  it.  On  its  luxu- 
riant bosom,  the  wide  old  trees,  scattered  in 
clumps,  or  gathered  together  in  broad  sweeping 
woods,  cast  a  deep  shadow,  defined  and  clear, 
making  the  glossy  softness,  and  the  vivid  green, 
shine  out  more  strongly  for  the  contrast.  It 
was  the  elm  and  the  oak  that  principally  te- 
nanted that  park,  though  occasionally  a  haw- 
thorn or  a  beech  would  interpose;  and  wher- 
ever they  congregated  into  a  wood,  there  was 
to  be  found  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  brushwood 
clinging  round  their  roots.  Many  a  glade, 
however,  appeared,  and  many  a  lawn  between ; 
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and  where  the  trees  broke  away,  there  a  wide 
extended  view  presented  itself,  showing  a  rich 
and  fertile  country  beyond,  full  of  green  hedge- 
rows and  fields,  broken  and  diversified  by  the 
lines  of  hamlets  and  villages,  mingling  an  air  of 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  living  gladness,  with 
the  bright  sweetness  of  the  morning,  and  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  the  park  itself. 

At  the  foot,  then,  of  one  of  the  old  oaks  in 
Richmond  Park  sat  Lady  Constance  de  Grey, 
while  her  woman  Margaret  stood  at  a  little 
distance  with  a  page,  and  Sir  Osborne  Maurice 
leaned  by  her  side.  They  had  met  by  chance 
— really  by  chance — at  that  early  hour  in  that 
remote  part  of  the  park;  though  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  same  thoughts,  acting  on 
hearts  so  nearly  allied,  had  led  them  both  forth 
to  meditate  on  their  fate.  And  even  after  they 
had  met,  the  stillness  of  the  scene  seemed  to 
have  found  its  way  to  their  souls,  for  they  re- 
mained almost  in  silence  watching  the  clouds, 
and  gazing  at  the  view,  content  to  feel  that 
they  enjoyed  together  the  same  sweet  morning, 
and  the  same  lovely  scene. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before  proceed- 
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ing  farther,  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of  what 
had  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
though  were  we  to  account  for  every  day,  it 
would  be  but  detail  of  just  after  just,  tourney 
after  tourney,  revel  upon  revel,  wearisome 
from  their  repetition,  and  sickening  from  their 
vain  splendour.  Suffice  it,  that  Sir  Osborne 
still  maintained  his  place  in  the  King's  favour. 
His  lance  was  always  held  by  the  judges  of  the 
field  as  next  to  the  King''s ;  his  grace  in  the 
hall,  or  at  the  Court,  his  dexterity  in  martial 
exercises,  his  clerkly  learning,  and  his  lighter 
accomplishments,  won  him  much  admiration, 
while  a  sort  of  unassumingness,  which  seemed 
to  hold  his  own  high  qualities  as  light,  silenced 
much  envy.  In  short,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
praise  him,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  courtiers  to 
applaud  or  to  decry,  as  the  veering  breath  of 
favour  changes,  that  to  believe  the  outward 
semblance,  Sir  Osborne  Maurice  next  to  the 
King  himself,  and  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  the  god  of  the  Court's  idolatry. 

There  was,  however,  many  a  curious  whis- 
per of.  Who  was  he  ?  Whence  did  he  come  ? 
What  was  his  family  ?  and  some  of  the  Knights 
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who  had  served  abroad,  and  had  been  with  the 
King  at  Terouenne  and  Tournay,  conferred  to- 
gether, and  shook  the  wise  head ;  but  still  it 
was  remarked  that  they  were  amongst  those  who 
most  praised  and  sought  the  young  Knight. 
Sir  Osborne  marked  with  a  keen  and  observing 
eye  all  that  passed  about  him,  and  seeing  that 
he  was  recognised  by  more  than  one,  he  felt  that 
he  must  hasten  to  prevent  his  secret  being  com- 
municated to  the  King  by  any  lips  but  his 
own ;  and  now  high  in  favour,  he  only  waited  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  hazard  all  by  the  avowal 
of  his  name  and  rank. 

Wolsey  had  been  absent  for  nearly  a  month 
in  his  diocese  at  York,  and  removed  from  the 
influence  of  his  presence.  Lord  Darby  and  Lady 
Katrine  Bulmer,  Sir  Osborne  and  Constance  de 
Grey,  seemed  to  have  forgot  his  stern  autho- 
rity, and  given  course  to  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts.  The  Knight  had  seen  Lady  Constance 
almost  every  day,  and  good  Mrs.  Margaret  her 
woman,  with  whom  Sir  Osborne  was  no  small 
favourite,  took  care  not  to  exercise  towards  him 
that  strict  etiquette  which  she  practised  upon 
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all  other  visitors,  leaving  them  full  opportunity 
to  say  all  that  the  heart  sought  to  communicate, 
as  she  very  well  perceived  what  feelings  were 
busy  in  their  breasts. 

Thus  every  thing  between  them  was  explain- 
ed, every  thing  was  known  :  there  was  no  cold- 
ness, there  was  no  reserve,  there  vp'as  none  of 
that  idle  and  base  coquetry  which  delights  in 
teasing  a  heart  that  loves.  Constance  de 
Grey  loved,  sincerely,  openly,  and  she  had  too 
high  an  esteem  for  the  man  she  had  chosen,  to 
suppose  that  the  acknowledgment  of  that  love 
could  make  it  less  worthy  in  his  eyes.  Happy 
indeed,  it  was  for  them  both  that  the  most 
perfect  confidence  did  exist  between  them,  for 
Henry  had  conceived  the  project  of  marrying 
the  young  Knight  to  Lady  Katrine  ;  and  though 
the  Queen,  with  the  instinctive  perception  of  a 
woman  in  those  matters,  soon  saw  that  such  a 
plan  would  very  little  accord  with  the  feelings 
of  either  party,  and  quickly  discouraged  it ; 
yet  Henry,  giving  way  to  all  his  own  impe- 
tuosity, hurried  it  on  with  precipitation,  took 
every  occasion  to  force  them  together,  and  de- 
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clared  that  he  Avould  have  them  married  as 
soon  as  the  Court  returned  from  the  meeting 
with  the  French  King  at  Guisnes. 

The  situation  of  Sir  Osborne  was  not  a  lit- 
tle embarrassing,  the  more  especially  as  Lady 
Katrine,  in  her  merry  malice,  often  seemed 
to  give  in  entirely  to  the  King's  schemes,  hav- 
ing a  threefold  object  in  so  doing — if  object 
can  be  attributed  to  such  heedless  gaiety ; 
namely,  to  coquet  a  little  with  Sir  Osborne, 
which  she  did  not  dislike  with  any  body,  to  en- 
joy his  embarrassment,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tease  Lord  Darby. 

With  tli'ese  three  laudable  motives  she  might 
have  contrived  to  make  Sir  Osborne  and  Lady 
Constance  unhappy,  had  not  that  mutual  confi- 
dence existed  between  them  which  set  all  doubts 
at  defiance.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  Lady  Ka- 
trine's wish  to  do  harm ;  whimsical,  gay,  and 
thoughtless,  she  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  If  she  was  in  good-humour,  she  was 
all  liveliness  and  spirit ;  running  as  close  to 
the  borders  of  direct  flirtation  as  possible  with 
whomsoever  happened  to  be  near  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  any  thing  went  wrong  with  her,  she 
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would  be  petulant  and  irritable,  showing  forth 
a  thousand  little  contemptible  airs  of  dignity 
which  she  did  not  possess,  and  reserve  which 
was  not  natural  to  her.  No  one''s  good  regard 
did  she  seek  more  than  that  of  Lady  Constance 
de  Grey,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  take  every  way 
to  lose  it.  But  Constance,  though  so  different 
herself,  understood  her  character,  appreciated 
the  good,  made  allowance  for  the  faults,  and, 
secure  in  Darnley''s  affection,  forgave  her  little 
coquetry  with  her  lover. 

In  regard  to  Lord  Darby,  he  knew  Lady 
Katrine  too ;  and  if  ever  he  gave  himself  a 
moment's  uneasiness  about  her  waywardness,  he 
did  not  let  it  appear.  If  she  flirted,  he  flirted 
too ;  if  she  was  gay,  he  took  care  not  to  be 
a  whit  behind  ;  if  she  was  affectionate,  he  was 
gentle ;  and  if  she  was  cross,  he  laughed  at 
her.  She  never  could  put  him  out  of  humour ; 
though,  to  do  her  all  manner  of  justice,  she 
tried  hard,  and  thus  finding  her  attempts  to 
tease  ineffectual,  she  gradually  relaxed  in  the 
endeavour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  days  of  Sir  Osborne 
and  Lady  Constance  flew  by  in  a  sweet  calo), 
I  2 
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that  had  something  ominous  in  its  tranquillity. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  Sir  Payan  Wileton  < 
and  in  the  mild  flow  of  her  happiness,  Constance 
scarcely  remembered  the  schemes  with  which  the 
avaricious  haughty  Wolsey  threatened  to  trouble 
the  stream  of  her  existence.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  to  be  expected,  that  if  the  dispen- 
sation had  not  yet  arrived  from  Rome,  it  could 
not  be  delayed  more  than  a  few  days ;  and  that, 
at  the  return  of  the  Minister  from  York,  the 
command  would  be  renewed  for  her  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  Lord  Darby.  Such  thoughts 
would  sometimes  come  across  Constance's  mind 
with  a  paiilful  sensation  of  dread ;  and  then, 
with  a  spirit  which  so  fair  and  tender  an  ex- 
terior seemed  hardly  to  announce,  she  would 
revolve  in  her  mind  a  plan  for  baffling  the  im- 
perious Prelate  at  all  risks,  and  yet  not  impli- 
cate her  lover,  at  the  very  moment  that  his 
"  fortunes  were  a  making." 

Then  again,  she  would  often  hope  that  the 
extraordinary  preparations  that  were  going  for- 
ward for  the  speedy  meeting  of  the  two  Courts 
of  France  and  England,  all  the  ceremonies  that 
were  to  be  arranged,  and  the  many  important 
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questions  that  were  to  be  discussed,  would  di- 
vert the  mind  of  the  Cardinal  from  herself,  at 
least  till  after  that  meeting  had  taken  place; 
during  which  interval  chance  might  produce 
many  circumstances  more  favourable  to  her 
hopes  At  all  events,  her  resolution  was  taken, 
and  she  felt  that  no  power  on  earth  was  ade- 
quate to  combat  that  determination ;  and  thus, 
with  fixed  purpose,  she  turned  her  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  future  dangers  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  present  happiness. 

The  scene  in  Richmond  Park,  to  which  the 
Court  had.  now  removed  from  Greenwich,  as 
well  as  the  bright  gentleness  of  the  INIay  morn- 
ing in  which  she  met  Sir  Osborne  there,  was 
well  calculated  to  nurse  the  most  pleasing  child- 
ren of  hope.  And  yet  there  was  something 
melancholy  even  in  the  magnificent  aspect  of 
the  day.  I  know  not  how,  but  often  in  those 
grand  shining  mornings  the  soul  seems  to  swell 
too  powerfully  for  the  body, — the  spirit  to  feel 
galled,  as  it  were,  by  the  chain  that  binds  it  to 
mortality. — Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  is 
still,  in  such  a  scene,  a  pensiveness  that  steals 
upon  the  heart — a  solemnity  that  makes  itself 
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felt  in  those  innermost  recesses  of  the  mind, 
where  thought  and  sensation  blend  so  intimately 
as  to  be  hardly  separable  from  each  other.  Con- 
stance and  Darnley  both  felt  it ;  but  still  it  was 
not  sorrow  that  it  produced,  for  mingling  with 
their  fervent  love  and  their  youthful  hope,  it 
gave  their  feelings  something  of  divine. 

"  This  is  very,  very  lovely,  Darnley 5*"  said 
Lady  Constance,  after  they  had  gazed  for  long  in 
silence ;  "  oh,  why  are  not  all  days  like  this  ; 
why  must  we  have  the  storm,  and  the  tempest; 
and  the  cloud .?'" 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  if  all  days 
were  so  fair,-  we  might  not  esteem  them  so 
much  ;  we  should  be  like  those,  Constance,  who 
in  the  world  have  gone  on  in  a  long  course  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  who  have  en- 
joyed so  much,  that  they  can  no  longer  enjoy." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  cried  she ;  "  there  are  some 
pleasures  that  never  cloy,  and  amongst  them, 
are  those  that  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  loveliness  of  Nature.  I  cannot  think  that 
I  should  ever  weary  of  scenes  like  these — no, 
let  me  have  a  fairy  sky,  where  the  sunshine 
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scarcely  knows  a  cloud,  and  where  the  air  is 
always  soft  and  sweet  like  this." 

At  this  moment  Mistress  Margaret  ap- 
proached, with  some  consternation  in  her  as- 
pect, "Good  now,  lady,"  cried  she;  "look!  who 
is  this  that  is  coming  ?  Such  a  strange  look- 
ing little  man,  no  bigger  than  an  atomy — oh, 
I'm  so  glad  the  Knight  is  with  us,  for  it  is 
something  singular,  I  am  sure." 

"  You  are  very  right.  Mistress  Margaret,"' 
said  Sir  Osborne  ;  "  this  is,  indeed,  a  most  sin- 
gular being  that  approaches.  Constance,  you 
have  heard  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  speak  of  Sir 
Cesar,  the  famous  alchymist  and  astrologer.  He  is 
well  known  to  good  Dr.  Wilbraham,  and  seems, 
for  some  reason,  to  take  a  strange  interest  in  all 
my  proceedings.  Depend  on  it,  he  comes  to 
warn  us  of  something  that  is  about  to  happen, 
and  his  warning  must  not  be  slighted ;  for,  from 
wheresoever  his  knowledge  comes,  it  is  very 
strange." 

Lady  Constance  and  the  Knight  watched  the 
old  man  as  he  came  slowly  over  the  green  to- 
wards them,   showing  little  of  that  vivacity  of 
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demeanour  by  which  he  was  generally  charac- 
terized. On  approaching  near,  he  bowed  to 
Lady  Constance  with  courtly  ease,  saluted  the 
Knight  in  a  manner  which  might  be  called 
affectionate,  and  without  apology  for  his  intru- 
sion, seated  himself  at  the  lady's  feet,  and 
began  a  gay  and  easy  conversation  upon  the 
justs  of  the  day  before. 

"  There  is  no  court  in  the  world,"  said  he 
after  a  little — "  and  there  are  few  courts  I  have 
not  seen — where  such  sports  are  carried  to  the 
height  of  luxury  that  they  are  here.  I  never 
saw  the  tournaments,  the  justs,  the  pageants 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  King  of  England  ex- 
ceeded but  once." 

"  And  when  was  that,  may  I  ask  ?""  de- 
manded Lady  Constance,  whose  feelings  towards 
the  old  man  were  strangely  mingled  of  awe 
and  curiosity,  so  much  had  she  heard  of  him 
and  his  strange  powers  during  her  residence  at 
the  Court. 

"  It  was  in  Germany,"  replied  Sir  Cesar, 
"  at  the  city  of  Ratisbon,  and  it  was  conducted 
as  all  such  displays  should  ever  be  conducted 
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— each  knight  wore  over  his  armour  a  motly 
suit,  and  on  his  casque  a  cap  and  bells ;  the  hilt 
o£  his  sword  was  ornamented  with  a  bauble, 
and  as  they  made  procession  to  the  lists,  the 
court  fools  of  all  the  Electors  in  the  Empire 
followed  behind  the  knights,  and  whipped  them 
on  with  blown  bladders." 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  are  a  satirist,''  said  Lady 
Constance ;  "  such  a  thing,  surely,  could  never 
happen  in  reality.'' 

"  In  truth,  it  did.  Lady,"  answered  Sir 
Cesar ;  "  it  was  called  the  Tournament  of  Fools ^ 
though  I  wot,  not  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
tournaments,  which  are  all  foolish  enough. — 
Osborne,"  he  continued,  turning  abruptly  to 
the  young  Knight,  "  you  will  ride  no  more  at 
this  Court." 

"  How  mean  you  .'*"  demanded  Sir  Osborne  : 
"  why  should  I  not  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  that  I 
come  to  forewarn  you  of  approaching  evil. — Per- 
haps, you  may  turn  it  aside,  but  there  is  much 
that  threatens  you. — Are  you  not  losing  time  ? 
The  King's  regard  is  gained — wherefore,  then, 
I  5 
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do  you  delay.  While  Wolsey  is  absent — 
Mark  me !  while  Wolsey  is  absent — or  you 
are  lost,  for  the  moment.*" 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,'*''  cried  Lady  Constance, 
clasping  her  hands;  "  Oh  say  not  so,  for  I 
hear  that  he  returns  to-morrow." 

''  Fear  not.  Lady,"  said  Sir  Cesar,  who  had 
now  risen,  "  the  danger  will  last  but  for  a 
time,  and  then  pass  away.  So  that,  whatever 
happens  to  either  of  you,  let  not  your  hearts 
sink  ;  but  be  firm,  steadfast,  and  true. — All  the 
advice  that  I  can  give  you,  is  but  the  advice  of 
an  ordinary  mortal  like  yourselves.  Men  judge 
rashly  when-  they  think  that  even  those  who  see 
clearest  can  yet  see  clear.  All  that  I  know,  all 
that  I  behold,  is  but  a  dim  shadowing  forth  of 
what  v^^ill  be,  like  the  indistinct  memory  of  long 
gone  years — a  circumstance  without  a  form  ;  I 
see  in  both  your  fates  an  evil  and  a  sorrowful 
hour  approaching,  and  yet  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  to  avoid  it ;  but  I  can  descry  that  'twill  be 
but  for  a  while,  and  that  must  console  you." 

"  Good,  Sir  Cesar,"  said  the  young  Knight, 
"  I  will  ask  you  no  questions,  for  I  have  now 
learned  that   you   were  a   dear  friend  of  my 
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father,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  give  all 
knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  me,  and  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  is  good  to  do  in  this  con- 
juncture, I  will  follow  it." 

"  Good,  now  !"  said  Sir  Cesar,  with  a  grati- 
fied look :  "  Good  !  I  see  you  are  overcoming 
your  old  fault,  though  you  have  been  a  long 
while  about  it. — Three  thousand  years  !  three 
thousand  years  to  my  remembrance." 

Constance  turned  an  inquiring  look  to  her 
lover,  who,  however,  was  not  capable  of  giving 
her  any  explanation.  "  Think  you,"  demanded 
he,  addressing  Sir  Cesar,  "  that  it  would  be 
best  to  inform  his  Grace  of  every  thing  at 
once." 

"  I  think  it  would,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
think  it  would,  but  I  scarcely  dare  advise  you. 
— Osborne,  there  is  a  conviction  pressing  on  my 
mind,  which  I  have  perhaps  learned  too  late. — 
Can  it  be,  that  those  who  are  permittted  to 
read  certain  facts  in  the  book  of  fate,  are  blind- 
ed to  the  right  interpretation  of  that  which  they 
discover.'^ — Perhaps  it  may  be — I  have  reason 
to  believe  it — nought  that  I  have  ever  calcu- 
lated has  proved  false,  but  often,  often,  it  has 
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been  verified  in  a  sense  so  opposite  to  my  ex- 
pectations, yet  so  evident  when  it  did  appear, 
that  it  seems  as  if  Heaven  held  the  search  pre- 
sumptuous, and  baffled  the  searcher  even  with 
the  knowledge  he  acquired. — Never  will  I  more 
presume  to  expound  ought  that  I  may  learn: — 
The  fact  I  tell  you  ;  an  evil  and  a  bitter  hour 
is  coming  for  you  both,  but  it  shall  not  last — 
and  then  you  shall  be  happy,  when  I  am  no 
more ;"  and  turning  away,  without  other  fare- 
well, he  left  them,  and  took  the  way  to  the 
Palace. 

Lady  Constance  gazed  on  the  face  of  her 
lover  with  a  look  of  apprehensive  tenderness 
that  banished  all  thought  of  himself.  "  Oh,  my 
Constance,"  said  he,  "  to  think  of  your  having 
to  undergo  so  much  for  me  is  too,  too  painful  ! 
But  fear  not,  dear  Constance ;  we  are  still  in  a 
land  where  laws  are  above  all  power,  and  they 
cannot,  they  dare  not  ill-treat  you  !" 

"  For  myself,  Darnley,"  replied  Constance, 
"  I  have  no  fear.  They  may  threaten,  they 
may  wrong  me,  they  may  do  what  they  will, 
but  they  can  never  make  me  marry  another. 
It  is  for  you  I  fear. — However,  he  said  that 
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we  should  be  happy  at  last,  though  he  hinted 
that  you  would  be  driven  from  the  Court. — 
Oh,  Darnley,  if  that  be  the  case ;  if  you  find 
there  be  the  least  danger,  fly  without  loss  of 
time—" 

"  And  leave  behind  me,"  said  Darnley,  "all 
I  love  in  the  world !  —Oh,  Constance,  would 
not  the  block  and  axe  itself  be  preferable  ? — 
It  would  !  it  would,  a  thousand  times  preferable 
to  leaving  you  for  ever." 

"  It  might,"  said  Constance  ;  "  I  feel  my- 
self it  might,  if  you  feel  as  I  feel. — But,  Darn- 
ley, I  tell  you  at  once — I  boldly  promise  to 
follow." 

"But  still,  Constance,  dear,  excellent  girl," 
said  the  Knight,  "  would  it  be  right,  would 
it  be  honourable  in  me  to  accept  such  a  sa- 
crifice ?" 

"  Darnley,"  said  Lady  Constance,  firmly, 
"  my  happiness  is  in  your  hands,  and  what  is 
right  and  honourable,  is  not  to  throw  that  hap- 
piness away.  Now  that  my  love  is  yours, 
now  that  my  hand  is  promised  to  you,  you 
have  no  right  to  think  of  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
aught  else. — If  I   were  obliged  to  fly,  would 
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you  not  follow  me?  and  wheresoever  you  go, 
there  will  I  find  means  to  join  you ;  all  I  ask, 
all  I  pray  in  return  is,  that  if  there  be  the  least 
danger,  you  will  instantly  fly. — Will  you  pro- 
mise me  ?     If  you  love  me  you  will." 

"  I  will,"  said  Sir  Osborne.  "  What  would 
I  not  do  to  prove  that  love. — But,  I  trust,  dear 
Constance,  there  may  be  no  need  of  hasty 
flight.  All  they  can  do  will  be  to  banish  me 
the  Court,  for  I  have  committed  no  crime,  but 
coming  here  under  a  feigned  name." 

"I  know  not — I  know  not,"  said  the  lady; 
"  His  easy,  where  no  crime  is,  to  forge  an  accu- 
sation ;  and,  if  report  speak  truth,  such  has 
been  Wolsey's  frequent  policy,  when  any  one 
became  loved  of  our  gracious  King — so  that 
even  the  favour  you  have  gained  may  prove 
your  ruin. — But  you  have  promised  to  fly  upon 
the  first  threatening  of  danger,  and  I  hold  as  a 
part  of  that  promise  that  you  will  stay  for  no 
leave-taking." 

"  Well,  well,  Constance,"  replied  the  Knight, 
"  time  will  show  us  more.  -But  at  all  events  I 
will  try  to  anticipate  Wolsey's  return,  and,  by 
telling  Henry  all,  secure  my  fate." 
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"  Do  so  !  do  so !"  said  Lady  Constance ; 
''  and  oh,  lose  no  time.  Fly  to  him,  Darnley, 
he  must  be  risen  by  this  time.  Farewell !  fare- 
well !" 

Sir  Osborne  would  fain  have  lingered  still, 
but  Constance  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
went.  At  last,  then,  he  left  her,  and  proceeded 
with  quick  steps  to  the  palace;  while  she,  with 
a  slower  pace,  pursued  another  path  through 
the  park,  having  been  rejoined  by  Mistress 
Margaret,  who,  not  liking  the  appearance  of 
old  Sir  Cesar,  had  removed  to  a  secure  dis- 
tance on  his  approach,  and  who  now  poured 
forth  no  inconsiderable  vituperation  on  his 
face,  his  figure,  and  his  apparel. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Gloucester. — ^Talking  of  hawking,  nothing  else,  my 
Lord. 

Shakspeare. 


On  arriving  at  the  palace,  Sir  Osborne  found 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  King,  and 
hurrying  his  steps  towards  the  privy  chamber, 
he  was  met  by  Henry  himself,  bearing  a  hawk 
upon  his  hand,  and  armed  with  a  stout  leaping 
pole,  as  if  prepared  for  the  field.  "  Come,  Sir 
Knight,"  cried  the  King,  "  if  you  would  see 
sport,  follow  quick.  Bennet  has  just  marked  a 
heron  go  down  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  fly  young  Jacob  here,  that  his 
wings  may  not  rust.     Follow  quick  !" 

Thus  speaking,   the   King  made   all   speed 
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out  of  the  palace,  and  cutting  partly  across  the 
park,  and  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  soon 
reached  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  slower 
progress  became  necessary,  and  he  could  con- 
verse with  the  young  Knight,  without  inter- 
rupting his  sport.  Their  conversation,  how- 
ever, was  solely  about  hawking  and  its  acces- 
sories, and  winding  along  by  the  side  of  the 
sedges  with  which  the  bank  was  lined,  they 
tried  to  raise  the  game  by  cries,  and  by  beating 
the  rushes  with  the  leaping  pole. 

For  a  long  way  no  heron  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  Henry  was  beginning  to  get  impa- 
tient, just  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  had 
been  eager  in  setting  out.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  yield  his  sport,  after  persisting  some  time  in 
endeavouring,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Osborne,  to 
make  the  prey  take  flight,  he  sent  back  the 
only  attendant  that  had  followed  him  for  a 
dog,  and  w^ent  on  slowly  with  the  Knight,  pur- 
suing the  course  of  the  river.  When  they  had 
proceeded  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  bank  rose  into  a 
little  mound,  the  Knight  paused,  while  Henry, 
rather  crossed   with  not  having  instantly  met 
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with  the  amusement  he  expected,  sauntered  on, 
bending  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Hist,  your  Grace  i  Hist  !^'  cried  Sir  Os- 
borne :     ''I  have  him  !" 

"  Where,  man  ?  Where  ?"  cried  Henry, 
looking  round  without  seeing  any  thing.  "God*'s 
life,  where .?" 

"  Here,  your  Grace !  Here !''  replied  the 
Knight.  "  Do  you  not  see  him  ? — with  one  leg 
raised,  and  the  claw  contracted,  gazing  on  the 
water  as  intently  as  a  lady  in  a  looking-glass,. — 
by  that  branch  of  a  tree  that  is  floating  down.^' 

"  Ha  !  Yes,  yes  !"  cried  Henry.  "  The 
long  neck  and  the  blue  back  !  'Tis  he— Whoop  ! 
Sir  Heron  !  ^^Tioop  !  Cry  him  up,  Maurice  ! 
Cry  him  up  !^' 

Sir  Osborne  joined  his  voice  to  the  King's, 
and  their  united  efforts  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
long-legged  fowl  they  were  in  search  of,  he 
speedily  spread  his  wings,  stretched  out  his 
neck,  and  rose  heavily  from  the  water.  With 
a  whoop  and  a  cry  the  King  slipped  the  jesses 
of  his  falcon,  and  flew  him  after  the  heron, 
who,  for  a  moment,  not  perceiving  the  ad- 
versary that  pursued  him,  took  his  flight  over 
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the  fields,  instead  of  rising  high.  On  went  the 
heron,  on  went  the  falcon,  and  on  went  Henry 
after  them ;  till  coming  to  a  little  muddy  creek, 
which  thereabouts  found  its  way  into  the  river, 
the  King  planted  his  pole  with  his  accustomed 
activity,  and  threw  himself  forward  for  the 
leap.  Unfortunately,  however,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  whole  weight  was  cast  upon 
the  pole,  in  the  midst  of  the  spring,  the  wood 
snapped,  and  in  an  instant  Sir  Osborne  saw 
the  King  fall  flat  on  his  face,  and  nearly 
disappear  in  the  ooze  and  water  with  which 
the  creek  was  filled.  Henry  struggled  to  free 
himself,  but  in  vain,  for  the  tenacity  of  the 
mud  prevented  his  raising  his  head,  so  that  in 
another  minute  he  must  inevitably  have  been 
drowned,  had  not  Sir  Osborne  plunged  in 
to  his  aid,  and  lifted  his  face  above  the 
water,  thus  giving  him  room  to  breathe. 
Short  as  had  been  the  time,  however,  that 
respiration  had  been  impeded,  the  King's 
powers  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  even  with 
the  Knight's  assistance,  he  could  not  raise 
himself  from  the  position  in  which  he  had 
fallen. 
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Though  an  unsafe  experiment  for  both,  con- 
sidering the  mud  and  slime  with  which  they 
were  entangled,  nothing  remained  for  Sir  Os- 
borne, but  to  take  the  King  in  his  arms,  and 
endeavour  to  carry  him  to  the  bank :  and  this 
at  length  he  accomplished,  sometimes  slipping, 
and  sometimes  staggering,  with  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  footing  and  the  heavy  burden 
that  he  carried  ;  but  still  supported  by  his  vast 
strength,  he  contrived  to  keep  himself  from 
falling,  proceeding  slowly  and  carefully  for- 
ward, and  assuring  himself  of  the  firmness  of 
each  step  before  he  took  another.* 

With  -a  feeling  of  inexpressible  gladness,  he 
seated  Henry  on  the  bank,  and  kneeling  beside 
him,  expressed  his  hopes  that  he  had  received 
no  injury.  "  No,"  said  the  King,  faintly  :  "  No 
— but,  Maurice,  you  have  saved  my  life. 
Thank  God  !    and  thank  you  !'' 

A  pause  now  ensued,  and  the  young  Knight 
endeavoured,  as  well   as  circumstances  would 

*  Hall  gives  an  account  of  this  event  with  very  little  va- 
riation in  the  circumstances,  stating  that  only  a  footman  was 
with  the  King,  one  Moody  ;  butj  of  course,  Vonderbrugius 
may  be  relied  on  as  the  most  correct. 
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permit,  to  cleanse  the  coimtenance  and  hands 
of  the  Monarch  from  the  effects  of  the  fall. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  King  gra- 
dually recovered  his  breath  and  strength,  and 
from  time  to  time  uttered  a  word  or  two  of 
thanks,  or  directions,  till  at  last  Bennet,  the 
attendant,  was  seen  approaching  with  the  dog. 

''  Stay,  stay.  Sir  Osborne,""  said  the  Monarch, 
"  here  comes  Bennet.  \ye  will  send  him  for 
fresh  clothes. — Where  is  the  falcon  ? — By  my 
faith,  I  owe  you  much — Ay,  as  much  as  life  ! — 
Whistle  for  the  falcon,  I  have  not  breath.'" 

Sir  Osborne  uttered  a  long  falconer^s  whistle, 
and  in  a  moment  the  bird  hovered  above  them, 
and  perched  upon  the  hand  the  Monarch  ex- 
tended for  it,  showing  by  its  bloody  beak  and 
claws  that  it  had  struck  the  prey.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  came  up  Bennet,  who,  as  may 
be  supposed,  expressed  no  small  terror  and 
surprise  at  beholding  the  King  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  was  preparing  to  fill  the  air  with 
ejaculations  and  lamentations,  when  Henry 
stopped  him  in  the  midst. 

"  No,  Bennet,  no  !"  cried  he,  ''keep  all  that 
for  when  I  am  dead  quite  !    Ha,  man  !  'twill  be 
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time  enough  then.  Thanks  to  Sir  Osborne,  I 
am  not  dead  at  present.  Here,  take  this  bird. 
I  have  lost  both  hood  and  jesses  in  that  foul 
creek. — Hie  to  the  manor,  Bennet,  and  fetch 
me  a  large  cloak  with  a  hood,  and  another  for 
Sir  Osborne. — We  will  not  return  all  draggled 
with  the  ooze,  ha,  Maurice  ?  Quick,  Bennet ! 
But  mind,  man,  not  a  word  of  this  misadven- 
ture, on  your  life !" 

"  Ah  !  your  Grace  knows  that  I  am  dis- 
creet," replied  the  footman. 

"  Ay,  as  discreet  as  the  babbling  echo,  or  a 
jay,  or  a  magpie,"  cried  Henry  ;  '-  but  get  thee 
gone,  quick  !  and  return  by  the  path  we  came, 
for  we  follow  slowly.  Lend  me  your  arm,  Sir 
Osborne.  We  will  round  by  yon  little  bridge. 
— A  curse  upon  the  leaping  pole,  say  I. — By 
my  fay,  I  will  have  all  the  creeks  in  England 
stopped.— -I  owe  my  life  to  you,  but  hereafter 
we  will  speak  of  that — I  will  find  means  to 
repay  it." 

"  I  am  more  than  repaid,  your  Grace,"  said 
Sir  Osborne,  "  by  the  knowledge  that,  but  for 
my  poor  aid,    England   might  have   lost   her 
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King,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  whole  realm 
might  have  been  drowned  in  tears." 

"  Ay,  poor  souls  !  I  do  believe  they  would 
regret  me,"  said  the  Monarch ;  "  for.  Heaven 
knows  !  it  is  my  wish  to  see  them  happy.  A 
king's  best  elegy  is  to  be  found  in  the  tears  of 
his  subjects,  Sir  Osborne,  and  every  king  should 
strive  to  merit  their  love  when  living,  and  their 
regret  when  dead." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  those  accustomed 
to  picture  to  themselves  Henry  the  Eighth,  as 
the  sanguinary  and  remorseless  tyrant  which  he 
appeared  in  latter  years ;  yet  such  were  the  sen- 
timents with  which  he  set  out  in  his  regal  ca- 
reer, while  youth,  prosperity,  and  power,  were 
all  in  their  first  freshness — 'twas  the  tale  of  the 
spoiled  child,  which  was  always  good-humoured 
when  it  was  pleased.  Now  the  first  twelve 
years  of  Henry's  reign  offered  nought  but  plea- 
sure, and  during  their  lapse  he  appeared  a  gay, 
light-hearted,  gallant  monarch,  fit  to  win  and 
rule  the  hearts  of  a  brave  people,  for  nothing 
yet  had  arisen  to  call  into  action  the  mighty 
vices  that  lav  latent  in  his  nature.     Gradually, 
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however,  luxury  produced  disease,  and  disease 
pain,  and  pain  called  up  cruelty;  while  long 
prosperity  and  uncontradicted  sway,  made  him 
imperious,  irascible,  and  almost  frantic  under 
opposition.  But  such  was  not  the  case  now, 
and  it  was  only  the  close  observer  of  human 
nature,  that  could  at  all  perceive  in  the  young 
and  splendid  Monarch  the  traits  that  promised 
what  he  would  afterwards  become. 

Discoursing  on  the  unlucky  termination  of 
their  sport,  Henry  proceeded  with  Sir  Osborne 
into  the  Park,  and  there  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  servant  with  their  cloaks ;  feeling  a  sort  of 
foppish  unwillingness  to  enter  the  Palace  in  the 
state  in  which  his  fall  had  left  him,  his  whole 
dress  being  stiff  with  mud,  and  both  face  and 
hands  in  any  thing  but  a  comely  condition. 
Many  men  might  have  taken  advantage  of  Sir 
Osborne's  situation,  to  urge  their  suit ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  very  great  claim  that  the  acci- 
dent of  the  morning  had  given  him  upon  Henry, 
the  Knight  was  hardly  satisfied  that  it  had  oc- 
curred. He  deemed  that,  in  common  decency, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  delay  the  communica- 
tion which  he  had  proposed  to  make  that  very 
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evening,  and  thereby  allow  Wolsey  to  arrive 
before  the  event  was  decided,  which  for  every 
reason  he  had  hoped  to  avoid.  Were  he  to 
press  his  suit  now,  it  would  seem,  he  thought, 
surprising,  from  the  King's  gratitude,  what  his 
justice  might  have  denied,  and  indelicately  to 
solicit  a  high  reward  for  an  accidental  service. 
His  great  hope,  however,  was,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  King  might  himself 
renew  the  subject,  and  by  offering  some  token 
of  his  thanks,  afford  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
for  justice  for  his  father  and  himself. 

The  discomfited  falconers  waited  not  long 
in  the  park  before  they  were  rejoined  by 
the  servant  bearing  the  cloaks,  which  the  King 
had  commanded,  but  notwithstanding  that 
they  soon  reached  the  palace,  the  clammy  wet- 
ness of  his  whole  dress  caused  several  slight 
shiverings  to  pass  over  the  limbs  of  Henry, 
and  after  some  persuasion  by  Sir  Osborne,  he 
was  induced  to  ask  the  counsel  of  his  surgeon, 
who  recommended  him  instantly  to  bathe,  and 
then  endeavour  to  sleep. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  signal  for  the  young 
Knight  to  withdraw,  and  taking  leave  of  the 
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King,  he  retired  to  his  apartments  to  change 
his  own  dress,  which  was  not  in  a  much  more 
comfortable  state  than  that  of  the  Monarch. 
Our  old  friend  Longpole  soon  answered  to 
his  call,  and  while  aiding  him  in  his  arrange- 
ments, without  any  comment  upon  the  state  of 
his  clothes,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  no- 
thing extraordinary,  the  honest  custrel  often 
paused  to  give  a  glance  at  his  master's  face, 
as  one  who  has  something  to  communicate,  the 
nature  of  which  may  not  be  very  palatable  to 
the  hearer. 

"Well,  Longpole,"  said  the  Knight,  after 
observing  several  of  these  looks,  ''  when  you 
have  trussed  these  three  points,  you  shall  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter,  for  I  see  you  have 
something  on  your  mind." 

"  I  only  wished  to  ask  your  Worship,"  said 
the  Custrel,  ''  if  you  had  seen  him  ;  for  he 's 
lurking  about  here,  like  a  blackbird  under  a 
cherry-tree." 

"  Seen  who  .?"  demanded  the  Knight. 

"  Why,  the  devil,  your  Worship,"  replied 
Longpole.     "  I  Ve  seen  him  twice." 

"  Indeed  !"   said  Sir   Osborne ;    "  and  pray 
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what  did  his  infernal  highness  say  to  you,  when 
you  did  see  him?  or  rather,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Why  I  mean,  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  ^'  that 
I  have  seen  Sir  Payan  Wileton  twice  here  in  the 
park  during  yesterday,  if  it  was  not  his  ghost ; 
for  he  looked  deadly  pale,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
smell  a  sort  of  brimstony  smell. — Now,  I  wot, 
a  cunning  priest  would  have  told  by  the  fla- 
vour whether  'twas  purgatory  half  and  half,  or 
unadulterated  hell — though,  if  he 's  not  there, 
hell  ""s  empty." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Sir  Osborne  ;  "  speak  not  so 
lightly. — When  was  this.'*" 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  him.  Sir,"  answered 
the  yeoman,  "  was  yesterday  in  the  forenoon, 
just  after  the  justs,  when  I  took  a  stroll  out 
into  the  park  with  Mrs.  Geraldine,  the  Lady 
Katrine's  maid,  for  a  little  fresh  air  after  the 
peck  of  dust  I  had  broken  my  fast  upon  in 
the  field.  We  had  got,  I  don't  know  how, 
your  Worship,  into  that  lonely  part  under  the 
hill,  when  beneath  one  of  the  trees  hard  by  I 
saw  Sir  Payan,  standing  stock  still,  with  his 
hand  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet.  His  colour 
K  2 
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was  always  little  better  than  that  of  a  turnip, 
but  now  it  looked  like  a  turnip  boiled.*" 

''  Did  he  speak  to  you  ?*"  demanded  Sir  Os- 
borne ;  "  or  give  any  sign  that  he  recognized 
you  ?" 

"  He  did  not  speak,*"  replied  Longpole  ;  "  but 
when  he  saw  me,  he  quietly  slipped  his  hand 
out  of  the  bosom  of  his  doublet,  and  getting  it 
down  to  the  hilt  of  his  poniard,  kept  fingering 
it  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  squeeze,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Dearly-beloved,  how  I  should  like 
to  pluck  you  out  of  your  leathern  case,  and 
furnish  you  with  one  of  flesh  and  blood.' — He 
was  ever  fond  of  playing  with  his  poniard, 
and  when  he  spoke  to  you,  if  it  were  but  of 
sousing  a  toast,  he  would  draw  it  in  and  out 
of  the  scabbard  all  the  time,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  of  losing  the  acquaintance,  if  he  did 
not  keep  up  the  intimacy  .'■* 

''  You  neither  spoke,  nor  took  any  notice,  I 
hope,""  said  Sir  Osborne. 

"  Oh  no,  your  Worship,""  answered  the  Cns- 
trel ;  "I  did  not  even  give  him  bon  jour, 
though  he  was  fond  of  talking  French  to  me 
when  he  wished  to  say  something  privately.     I 
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only  twitched  Mistress  Geraldine  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  passed  him  by  close ;  thinking 
to  myself,  if  I  see  your  dagger  in  the  air,  I  '11 
go  nigh  to  sweep  your  head  off  with  my  broad- 
sword, if  I  have  to  run  to  France  for  it :  but 
seeing  that  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  he  turned 
him  round  upon  his  heel,  with  a  draw  down 
of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  which  meant  a 
great  deal,  if  it  were  rightly  read.'' 

"  Ah !  and  what  would  be  your  translation 
thereof,  good  Longpole?"  demanded  his  mas- 
ter. 

"  Why  first,  it  meant — I  hate  you  sufficiently 
to  pretend  to  despise  you.  Then, — I  '11  mur- 
der you  whenever  I  can  do  so  safely  ;  and 
again,  it  went  to  say — give  my  best  love  to 
your  master,  and  tell  him  he  '11  hear  more  of 
me  soon." 

"  By  my  faith,  a  good  reading,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  true  one,"  replied  the  Knight; 
"  but  we  must  try  and  render  his  malice  of 
no  avail.  And  now,  tell  me  when  did  you  see 
him  the  second  time  ?" 

"  The  second  time  was  after  dinner,  Sir," 
said    Longpole,    "  when  his  Grace  the  King, 
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yourself,  and    the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  kept  the 
barriers  against  all  comers." 

««He  did  not  try  the  field,  did  he?"  de- 
manded Sir  Osborne. 

"  Oh  no!''  replied  Longpole ;  "he  stood 
looking  on  at  a  good  distance,  wrapped  up  in 
a  cloak,  so  that  it  needed  sharp  eyes  to  recog- 
nize him ;  but  I  saw  him  all  the  time  fix  his 
eyes  upon  you,  so  like  a  cat  before  a  mouse- 
hole,  that  I  thought  every  minute  to  see  him 
overspring  the  barrier  and  take  you  by  the 
throat.  Depend  upon  it  that  good  and  honest 
Knight,  like  his  german-cousin,  Satan,  never 
travels  for  any  good,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of 
him.'' 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  answered  Sir  Osborne ; 
"  and  we  must  guard  against  him.  But  now, 
Longpole,  a  word  or  two  to  you. — Did  you 
give  the  packet,  as  I  directed  you,  to  Mistress 
Geraldine,  Lady  Katrine's  woman  .?" 

"  I  did,  your  Worship,"  answered  Longpole, 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  serious  air  that  came 
over  his  Lord's  countenance  :  "  I  gave  it  im- 
mediately I  received  it  from  your  hands." 

"  That  was    right,"    replied    Sir    Osborne. 
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*'  And  now  let  me  say  to  you,  my  good  Heart- 
ley,  that  I  have  remarked  you  often  with  this 
same  girl  Geraldine,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  seeking  her  love." 

"  Oh,  good  now  !  your  Worship,"  cried 
Longpole ;  "  if  you  prohibit  me  from  making 
love,  it 's  all  over  with  me.  Indeed,  your  Wor- 
ship, I  could  not  do  without  it — It  is  meat, 
drink,  and  sleep  to  me — better  than  a  stirrup 
cup  when  I  rise  in  the  morning,  or  a  sleeping 
cup  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night.  'Faith !  I 
could  not  sleep  without  being  in  love.  There, 
when  I  was  with  Sir  Payan,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  fall  in  love  with  but  the  portrait  of 
his  grandmother  against  the  wall,  I  could  not 
sleep  o'  nights  at  all,  and  was  forced  to  take 
to  deer  stealing,  just  for  amusement.  Odds 
life  !  your  Worship  is  hard  on  me.  There,  you 
have  a  bellyfull  of  love,  all  day  long,  from 
the  highest  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  you  would 
deny  me  as  much  as  will  lay  in  the  palm  of  a 
serving  woman." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Longpole,"  said  Sir  Osborne, 
laughing,  "  you  have  taken  me  up  too  hastily. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  merely,  that  seeing  you 
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are  evidently  seeking  this  poor  girl's  love,  you 
must  not  play  her  false. — I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  you  would  w^rong  her  virtue — of  that 
I  am  sure  you  are  incapable — but  I  mean,  you 
must  not  win  her  love,  and  then  leave  her  for 
another."" 

"  Dear  heart,  no  !"  cried  Longpole :  "  I  would 
not  for  the  world.  Poor  little  soul,  she  has 
suffered  enough  !  So  I  'm  now  consoling  her, 
your  Worship.  It  's  wonderful  how  soon  a 
broken  heart  is  patched  up  with  a  little  of  the 
same  stuff  that  broke  it.  It  is  the  very  reverse 
of  piecing  a  doublet ;  for  in  love  you  mend  old 
love  with  new,  and  it's  almost  as  good  as  ever. 
However,  some  day  soon  we  intend  to  ask  your 
Worship's  leave,  and  the  priest's  blessing,  and 
say  all  those  odd  little  words  that  tie  two  folks 
together." 

"  My  leave  and  good  wishes  you  shall  have, 
Longpole,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  and  all  I  can 
do  to  assist  your  purse. — Hark  !  is  not  that  the 
trumpet  to  dinner  ?  Give  me  my  bonnet,  I  will 
down  and  dine  at  the  board  of  estate  to-day,  as 
I  was  not  there  yesterday." 

On  descending  to  the  hall.  Sir  Osborne  was 
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instantly  assailed  by  a  thousand  questions  re- 
specting the  accident  which  had  befallen  the 
King ;  for  what  between  the  diligent  exertions 
of  the  attendants,  and  those  of  the  surgeon,  the 
news  had  already  spread  through  the  whole 
Court.  In  reply,  the  Knight  gave  as  brief  and 
exact  an  account  of  the  whole  occurrence  as  pos- 
sible, endeavouring  to  stop  the  lying  tongue  of 
rumour  by  furnishing  her  with  the  truth  at 
least.  After  dinner  he  returned  to  his  own 
apartments,  and  only  left  them  once  for  a  mo- 
mentary visit  to  Constance  de  Grey,  remaining 
in  hopes  all  the  evening  that  the  King  might 
send  for  him  when  he  arose.  Such  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  in  vain  :  day  waned,  and  night  fell, 
and  the  Knighfs  suit  was  no  farther  advanced 
than  when  Sir  Cesar  warned  him  to  hasten  it 
in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire 
And  look  the  world  to  law. 

Dryden. 

He,  full  of  fraudful  arts, 

This  well-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts. 

Dryden. 

We  must  now  for  a  while  change  our  place 
of  action,  and  endeavour  to  carry  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  from  the  sweeter  and  more  tran- 
quil scenes  of  Richmond  Park,  one  of  the  most 
favoured  residences  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
York-place,  the  magnificent  dwelhng  of  that 
pampered  child  of  fortune  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

His  progress,  his  power,  and  his  fall;  his 
arrogance,  his  splendour,  and  his  vices;  all 
the  many  changes  that  may  be  traced  to  his 
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government  of  the  realm,  or  to  his  artifices 
with  the  King ;  and  of  which  to  this  day  we 
feel  the  influence — changes,  which,  though  be- 
neficial in  their  effects,  like  many  of  our  most 
excellent  institutions,  originated  in  petty  pas- 
sions, or  egregious  errors, — in  short,  all  his  vast 
faults,  and  his  vast  powers,  have  so  often 
called  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  proud 
prelate,  that  he  seems  hardly  one  of  those 
remote  beings,  which  the  cloud  of  past  cen- 
turies has  shadowed  with  misty  indistinctness. 
His  image,  as  well  as  his  history,  is  familiar 
to  the  mind's-eye.  He  lives,  he  moves,  before 
us,  starting  out  from  the  picture  of  the  times 
of  old,  to  claim  acquaintance  with  our  me- 
mory, as  something  more  tangibly  real,  than 
the  vague,  undefined  forms,  that  float  upon 
the  sea  of  history.  Such  skilful  pens  also 
have  depicted  him  in  every  scene  and  situ- 
ation, that  it  becomes  almost  unnecessary,  and, 
perhaps,  somewhat  presumptuous,  to  say  more 
concerning  him,  than  that  which  strictly  inter- 
weaves itself  with  the  web  of  this  tale. 

York-place,    which,    as    every    one   knows, 
was  afterwards   called   Whitehall,    though   it 
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offered  an  appearance  very  different  from  the 
building  at  present  known  by  that  name,  stood 
nearly  on  the  same  spot  which  it  now  occu- 
pies. Surrounded  by  splendid  gardens,  and 
ornamented  with  all  that  the  arts  of  the  day 
could  produce,  of  luxurious  or  elegant,  so  far 
from  yielding  in  any  degree  to  the  various 
residences  of  the  King,  it  surpassed  them  all 
in  almost  every  respect.  The  combination  also 
of  ecclesiastical  pomp,  with  the  magnificence  of 
a  lay  prince,  created  in  the  courts  and  round  the 
gates  of  the  palace  a  continual  scene  of  glitter 
and  brilliancy.  Whether  it  was  deputations 
from  abbeys  and  monasteries — the  visits  of  other  ^ 
bishops — the  attendance  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen come  to  pay  their  court — the  halt  of 
military  leaders  with  their  armed  bands,  pre- 
pared for  service  and  waiting  for  command — 
still  bustle,  activity,  and  splendour,  were  al- 
ways to  be  met  with  in  the  open  space  before 
the  building,  on  every  morning  when  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather  permitted  such  display. 
There,  were  to  be  seen  passing  to  and  fro,  the 
rich  embroidered  robes  of  the  clergy,  in  all  the 
hues  of  green  and  purple,   and   of  gold  ;   the 
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splendid  liveries  of  the  CardinaPs  own  atten- 
dants, and  of  the  followers  of  his  visitors,  the 
white  dresses  of  the  soldiery,  traversed  with 
the  broad  red  cross  of  England ;  the  arms  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  many  coloured  housings 
of  the  horses ;  while  above  the  rest  was  often 
displayed  the  high  wrought  silver  cross,  or 
the  glittering  crook,  of  bishop  or  mitred  abbot, 
borne  amongst  banners  and  pennons  and  flut- 
tering plumes. 

It  was  on  a  morning  when  the  scene  before 
the  palace  was  full  of  more  than  usual  life, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  the  night 
before  from  York,  (which  was,  be  it  remark- 
ed, one  day  earlier  than  he  had  been  ex- 
pected,) that  Sir  Payan  Wileton  rode  through 
the  crowd  to  the  grand  entrance.  He  was 
followed  by  ten  armed  attendants,  the  fore- 
most of  whom  were  Cornish  men,  of  that 
egregious  stature  which  acquired  for  their 
countrymen  in  the  olden  time  the  reputation 
of  sprouting  out  into  giants.  These  two.  Sir 
Payan  had  sent  for  expressly  from  his  estates  in 
Cornwall,  not  without  a  purpose;  and  now, 
having   dressed  them   in  splendid  liveries,   he 
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gave  orders  for  his  train  to  halt  at  such  a 
distance,  as  to  be  plainly  visible  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Palace. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse  at  the  door,  he 
gave  him  to  his  page,  and  entering  the  hall, 
passed  through  the  crowd  of  attendants  with 
which  it  was  tenanted,  and  mounted  the  grand 
staircase,  with  that  sort  of  slow,  determined 
step,  which  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  per- 
sons, whose  reliance  on  their  own  powers  of 
mind,  is  founded  in  long  experience  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  number  of  people  whom  he  met  running 
up  and  down  the  wide  staircase  with  various 
papers  in  their  hands,  announced  at  once  the 
multitude  of  affairs  which  the  Cardinal  was  ob- 
liged to  dispatch  after  his  long  absence  at  York, 
and  prognosticated  some  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  audience.  Here,  was  a  sandalled  monk, 
slowly  descending  from  w^hat  seemed  some  dis- 
appointed suite;  there,  a  light  courtier  hur- 
rying forward  in  fear  of  being  too  late ;  now, 
the  glad  look  of  a  satisfied  applicant ;  now,  the 
vexed  mien  of  one  whose  expectations  were  de- 
layed ;   while  ever   between^  the  familiar   ser- 
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vants  of  the  place,  glided  to  and  fro  on  their 
various  errands,  passing  coldly  amongst  that 
crowd  of  throbbing  bosoms,  as  beings  apart, 
whose  feelings  had  no  community  with  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  wishes,  and  all  the  throng- 
ed emotions  which  were  then  excited  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Following  one  of  these  into  the  waiting-hall, 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Sir  Payan  found 
it  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  with  persons 
staying  for  an  audience,  either  from  Wolsey 
himself  or  from  one  of  his  secretaries.  Above 
their  heads  appeared  a  misty  atmosphere  of 
condensed  human  breath,  and  all  around  was 
heard  the  busy  buzz  of  many  voices  murmur- 
ing in  eager  but  whispered  consultation. 

The  hall  was  a  large  chamber,  cutting  direct- 
ly through  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  a  high 
gothic  window  at  each  end,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  which,  at  both  extremities,  appeared  a  door. 
The  one  opposite  'to  that  by  which  Sir  Payan 
entered,  stood  open,  though  a  small  wooden  bar 
prevented  the  entrance  of  the  crowd  into  the 
room  beyond,  which  was  occupied  by  six  or 
seven  ordinary  clerks,  busily  employed  in  fill- 
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ing  up  various  papers,  and  speaking  from  time 
to  time  to  the  persons  who  presented  themselves 
on  business.  At  each  of  the  doors,  at  the  other 
end,  stood  an  usher  with  his  rod,  and  a  mar- 
shal with  his  staff,  opposing  the  ingress  of  any 
but  such  as  the  highest  rank,  or  personal  in- 
terest, entitled  to  enter  beyond  the  porch  of 
the  temple ;  for  there,  the  right  hand  path  led 
to  the  privy  chambers  of  Wolsey  himself,  and 
the  left  to  the  offices  of  his  principal  secre- 
taries. It  was  round  this  left-hand  door  that 
the  crowd  took  its  densest  aspect,  for  many 
who  were  hopeless  of  obtaining  a  hearing  from 
the  Cardinal  himself,  fondly  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  plaint  or  petition  might  reach 
his  ear  through  his  secretary,  if  either  by  bribe 
or  flattery  they'  could  secure  the  interest  of 
the  secondary  great  man. 

Winding  in  and  out  through  the  meander- 
ing path  left  by  the  various  groups  in  the 
hall,  Sir  Payan  approached  the  door  which  led 
to  the  Cardinal 's  apartments,  and  demanded 
admission.  There  was  something  in  his  tone 
which  implied  right,  and  the  usher  said,  that 
if  he  would  give  his  name,  he  would  inquire  ; 
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though  an  applicant  who  had  remained  long 
unlistened  to,  audibly  murmured  his  indigna- 
tion, and  claimed  to  be  admitted  first. 

Sir  Payan  turned  to  look  at  him  while  the 
usher  was  gone,  and  at  once  encountered  the 
eyes  of  a  near  neighbour  of  his  own,  who,  under 
his  fostering  care,  had  dwindled  from  a  rich 
landholder  to  a  poor  farmer,  and  thence  had 
sunk  to  beggary,  while  his  possessions  one  by 
one  had  merged  into  the  property  of  Sir 
Payan  ;  which,  like  the  Norwegian  whirlpool, 
seemed  to  absorb  every  thing  that  came  within 
its  vortex.  No  sooner  did  the  old  man's  eyes 
fall  upon  his  countenance,  and  beheld  who  it 
was  that  still  kept  him  from  the  light,  than 
giving  way  to  his  rage,  he  elapsed  his  hands, 
and  stamping  upon  the  ground,  cursed  him 
with  the  energy  of  despair. 

Sir  Payan  cast  upon  him  a  cold  look,  mingled 
of  pity  and  contempt,  and  passed  through 
the  door,  which  the  usher  now  held  open  for  his 
entrance.  The  room  at  which  he  arrived  was  a 
large  ante-room,  occupied  by  various  groups  of 
lords  and  gentlemen  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  Cardinal,  who,  prouder  than  royalty  ever 
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needs  to  be,  would,  at  least,  be  equal  with  the 
King  himself  in  the  rank  of  his  various  officers. 
These  were  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  room,  talking  with  the  select  visitors  whom 
the  Ushers  had  permitted  to  enter,  or  staring 
vacantly  at  the  figures  on  the  rich  tapestry  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  ;  wherein,  though 
scrutinised  a  thousand  times,  they  still  found 
sufficient  to  occupy  their  idle  eyes,  while  waiting 
till  the  Minister  should  go  forth.  With  almost 
every  one  he  saw,  Sir  Payan  was  in  some  degree 
acquainted ;  but  in  their  bow  or  gratulation,  as 
he  passed,  there  was  none  of  the  frank,  cordial 
welcome  of  regard  or  esteem ;  it  was  simply 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
man,  whose  only  title  to  reverence  was  in  his 
influence  and  his  wealth. 

About  the  centre  stood  Lord  Darby,  and  to 
him  Sir  Payan  approached  with  a  "  Good  mor- 
row, my  good  Lord." 

"  Sir !''  said  the  Earl,  looking  him  steadfastly 
in  the  face  for  a  moment, — then,  turning  on  his 
heel,  he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Nothing  abashed.  Sir  Payan  kept  his  ground, 
tracing  the  young  Lord  with  his  eyes,  in  which 
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no  very  amicable  expression  was  visible ;  and 
then,  after  a  moment,  he  approached  a  small 
table,  near  the  door  of  the  minister's  cabinet, 
whereat  was  seated  a  clerk,  whom,  as  it  so  hap- 
pened. Sir  Pay  an  himself  had  recommended  to 
the  Cardinal. 

'^  Can  his  Grace  be  spoken  with,  Master 
Taylor?"  demanded  the  Knight,  as  the  clerk 
bowed  low,  at  his  approach. 

"  He  is  busied,  honoured  Sir,"  replied  the 
man,  with  a  second  profound  reverence,  '^  in 
conversation  with  the  Prior  of  his  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  on  matters  of  deep  importance — ^"  a  loud 
laugh  from  the  chamber  within  reached  Sir 
Payan's  ear,  through  the  door  by  which  he 
stood,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  this  comment 
on  the  important  business  which  Wolsey  was 
transacting,  and  the  clerk  went  on.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Sir,  also,  that  there  are  five  or 
six  persons  of  distinction,  who  have  waited  on 
his  Grace'^s  leisure  for  near  an  hour." 

''But  the  Cardinal  sent  for  me,"  said  Sir 
Pay  an ;  "  and  besides — "  and  he  whispered 
something  to  liis  former  servant  which  seemed 
convincing.      In  a   minute   or    two   after,  the 
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door  opened,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Albans  issued 
forth.  Rustling  up  to  the  table  in  his  rich  silk 
robes,  he  said  to  the  clerk  in  a  low  and  impor- 
tant voice,  "  His  Grace  commands  you  to  send 
in  the  person  of  the  highest  rank  that  came 
next." 

"  Well,  holy  Father  !"  said  the  clerk  rising ; 
and  then  appearing  to  search  the  room  with  his 
eyes,  he  waited  till  the  Prior  was  gone,  when 
turning  to  Sir  Payan,  he  added  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Sir  Payan  Wileton,  the  Lord  Cardinal  is 
waiting  for  you." 

The  Knight  instantly  proceeded  to  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  one  of  the  Ushers  who 
stood  near,  and  passing  on,  he  found  himself 
directly  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal,  who, 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  waited  the  next 
comer,  with  a  countenance  prepared  to  yield  a 
good  or  bad  reception,  according  to  their  rank 
and  purpose. 

He  was,  at  that  time,  not  apparently  much 
above  fifty-five,  tall,  erect,  and  dignified,  with 
a  face  replete  with  thought  and  mind,  and  a 
carriage   at  once  haughty   and  graceful.     His 
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dark  eye  was  piercing  and  full  of  fire,  and 
lurking  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  might 
be  seen  the  lines  of  unbounded  pride,  striven 
against  and  repressed,  but  still  existing  with 
undiminished  force.  The  robes  of  bright  scar- 
let satin,  which  he  wore  without  any  other  re- 
lief than  a  tippet  of  rich  sables,  made  his  cheek 
look  almost  ashy  pale,  and  the  shade  of  the 
broad  hat,  which  covered  his  brow,  gave  an  air 
of  pensive  solemnity  to  his  features,  which, 
joined  with  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  pride  of  his 
lip,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  power,  invested 
his  presence  with  a  magnificence  not  devoid  of 
awe. 

As  Sir  Payan  entered,  Wolsey's  brow  gra- 
dually contracted  into  a  frown,  and  fixing  his 
glance  full  upon  him,  he  let  him  stand  for 
several  moments  before  he  motioned  him  to  a 
seat.     At  length,  however,  he  spoke. 

"  Sir  Payan  Wileton,"*'  said  he,  "I  have  sent 
for  you  to  speak  on  many  subjects  that  may 
not  be  very  agreeable  for  you  to  discuss.  How- 
ever, as  they  concern  the  welfare  of  society,  and 
the  fame  of  the  King's  justice,  they  must  be 
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inquired  into  ;  nor  must  any  man's  rank  or 
wealth  shelter  him  from  the  even  eye  of 
equity/' 

''  Your  Grace  hardly  does  me  justice,"  re- 
plied Sir  Pay  an,  resolving  to  keep  to  vague 
professions,  till  he  had  ascertained,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  was  passing  in  Wolsey's  mind. 
"  Had  I  been  unwilling  to  discuss  any  part  of 
my  conduct  with  your  Grace,  should  I  have 
importuned  your  gates  every  day  for  the  last 
week,  in  hopes  of  your  return  ?  and  if,  on  the 
most  minute  investigation,  I  found  any  of  my 
acts  which  would  not  meet  the  eye  of  equity 
itself,  should  I  voluntarily  present  myself  be- 
fore the  Cardinal  of  York  ?'' 

"  You  were  sent  for.  Sir  Payan,"  replied 
Wolsey.     "  L^st  night  the  messenger  set  out." 

"  By  your  Grace's  pardon,"  said  the  Knight, 
"  if  you  but  calculate,  you  will  find  that  I 
could  not  have  come  from  a  far  part  of  Kent  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time. — It  is  true,  that  I  have 
received  the  packet,  but  that  was  only  by  send- 
ing last  night  to  know  if  you  had  then  returned. 
My  servant  met  your  messenger  at  the  very 
door,  and  received  the  letter  intended  to  be  sent 
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to  Chilham.  But  every  day,  as  I  have  told 
your  Grace,  since  I  have  risen  from  a  bed  of 
sickness,  where  a  cross  accident  had  thrown  me, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  seek  your  presence  on  bu- 
siness of  some  import." 

Wolsey,  long  accustomed  to  encounter  every 
species  of  wily  art,  was  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  new  subject,  and  pursuing 
his  first  object,  he  proceeded. 

*'  We  will  speak  of  that  anon. — At  present, 
it  is  my  task  to  inform  you.  Sir,  that  various 
are  the  complaints,  petitions,  and  accusations, 
against  you,  that  daily  reach  my  hand.  And 
many  prayers  have  been  addressed  to  his  Royal 
Grace  the  King,  by  the  very  best  and  noblest 
of  the  land,  to  induce  him  to  re-establish  the 
house  of  Fitzbemard  in  the  lordship  and  es- 
tates of  Chilham  Castle.  All  these  things  have 
led  me  to  inquire — as  indeed  is  but  my  duty,  as 
Chancellor  of  this  kingdom — into  the  justice  of 
your  title  to  these  estates,  when  I  find  that  the 
case  stands  thus : — The  Earl  of  Fitzbernard,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  late  majesty's  reign,  was 
accused  by  those  two  infamous  commissioners, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  and  was,  upon  the  pre- 
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raises,  condemned  to  the  enormous  fine  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  under  the  penal 
statutes ;  and  as  a  still  farther  punishment,  for 
some  words  lightly  spoken,  the  King,  then  upon 
his  death-bed,  recalled  the  stewardship  of  Dover 
Castle,  which,  involved  as  was  supposed  the 
forfeiture  of  Chilham  Castle  and  its  lands — 
Was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It   was  so  far,   your  Grace,^'   replied   Sir 
Pay  an  ;  "  but  allow  me  to  observe ''^ 

"  Hush !"  said  the  Cardinal,  waving  his 
hand ;  "  hear  me,  and  then  your  observations,  if 
you  please.  —  Such  being  the  case,  as  I  have 
said,  and  the  wide  Barony  of  Chilham  supposed' 
to  be  vacant — the  stewardship  of  Dover  Castle, 
with  those  estates  annexed,  is  bestowed  upon 
you — how  or  why,  is  not  very  apparent  though 
the  cause  alleged,  is  service  rendered  in  the  time 
of  Perkyn  Warbeck.  Now  it  appears,  from 
some  documents  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Dacre,  of  the  North,  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, that  Chilham  Castle  was  granted  to  Ful- 
bert  de  Douvre,  at  a  period  much  subsequent 
to  the  grant  of  the  Stewardship  of  Dover,  that 
it  was  totally  distinct,  and  held  by  tenure  of 
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chivalry,  in  fee  and  unalienable,  except  under 
attainder,  or  by  breach  of  tenure. — What  say 
you  now,  Sir  Payan  ?" 

"  Why  simply  this,  your  Grace,"**  replied  Sir 
Payan  boldly,  "  that  the  good  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham— the  noble  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the 
Commons  call  him — seems  to  be  nearly  as  much 
my  good  friend,  as  he  is  to  the  King  his  royal 
master,  or  to  your  Grace;'"  and,  knitting  his 
brow,  and  clenching  his  teeth,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  rose  in  his  shoe,  remaining  sternly  silent, 
to  let  what  he  had  said,  and  what  he  had  im- 
plied, work  fully  on  the  mind  of  the  Cardinal. 

Wolsey's  hatred  to  the  princely  Buckingham 
was  well  known,  and  Sir  Payan  easily  under- 
stood that  it  was  of  that  most  maddening  kind 
of  hatred,  called  jealousy ;  so  that  not  a  word 
he  had  said,  but  was  meeted  to  the  taste  and 
appetite  of  the  Cardinal  with  a  skilful  hand. 
The  Minister's  cheek  flushed  while  the  Knight 
spoke,  and  when,  after  implying  by  tone,  and 
look,  and  manner,  that  he  could  say  more.  Sir 
Payan  suddenly  stopped,  and  bent  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground :  Wolsey  had  nearly  burst  forth  in 
that  impatient  strain  of  question,  which  would 
VOL.    II.  L 
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have  betrayed  the  deep  anxiety  he  felt,  to 
snatch  at  any  accusation  against  his  noble  rival. 
Checking  himself,  however,  the  politic  church- 
man paused,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  some  far- 
ther reply,  till  finding  that  Sir  Payan  still 
maintained  his  silent  attitude  of  thought,  he 
said,  "  Have  you  any  reason.  Sir,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  is  ill-disposed  towards  his 
Grace  the  King  ? — of  myself,  I  speak  not.  His 
envy  touches  me  not,  personally ;  but  where 
danger  shows  itself  towards  our  Royal  Master, 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  inquire — your  insinuations, 
Sir  Payan,  were  strong — you  should  be  strong- 
ly able  to  support  them."' 

"  I  know  not,  your  Grace,"  replied  the 
Knight,  with  the  unhesitating  daring  that  cha- 
racterized all  his  actions,  "  how  far  a  man''s 
loyalty  should  properly  extend;  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  am  not  the  tame  and  quiet  dog 
that  fawns  upon  the  hand  that  snatches  its 
mess  from  before  its  muzzle.  What  I  know,  I 
know;  what  I  suspect  remains  to  be  proved: 
but  neither  knowledge,  nor  suspicion,  nor  the 
clue  to  guide  judgment  through  the  labyrinth 
of  wicked  plotting,  wiU  I  furnish  to  any  one, 
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with  the  prospect  before  my  eyes  of  being  de- 
prived, for  no  earthly  fault,  of  my  rightful  pro- 
perty, granted  to  me  by  the  free  will  of  our 
noble  King  Henry  the  Seventh/' 

An  ominous  frowii  gathered  upon  Wolsey's 
brow,  and  x'ain  would  he  have  possessed  the 
thunder  to  strike  dead  the  bold  man  who 
dared  thus  withhold  the  information  that  he 
sought,  and  oppose  him  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power.  "  You  are  gifted  with  a  strange  hardi- 
hood, Sir,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice,  the  slight  trem- 
bling of  whose  tone  told  the  boiling  of  the  soul 
within.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  misprision  of 
treason — Say .?" 

"  I  have,  your  Grace,"  replied  Sir  Payan, 
whose  bold  and  determined  spirit  was  not  made 
to  quail  even  before  that  of  Wolsey.  Acting, 
however,  coolly  and  shrewdly,  he  was  moved 
by  no  heat  as  the  Cardinal ;  and  though  calcu- 
lating exactly  the  strength  of  his  position,  he 
knew  that  it  was  far  from  his  interest  to  create 
an  enemy  in  the  powerful  Minister,  who,  sooner 
or  later,  would  find  means  to  avenge  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  saw  that  he  must  make 
his  undisturbed  possession  of  Chilham  Castle, 
L  % 
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the  price  of  any  information  he  could  give,  or 
that  he  might  both  yield  his  secret  and  lose 
his  land. — "  I  have  heard,  your  Grace,"  he 
said,  "  of  misprision  of  treason,  but  I  know 
not  how  such  a  thing  can  affect  me. — First, 
treason  must  be  proved,  then  it  must  be  shown 
that  it  was  concealed  with  full  knowledge  there- 
of. Doubts  and  suspicions,  your  Grace  knows, 
are  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  law." — Sir 
Payan  paused,  and  Wolsey  remained  in  silence, 
as  if  almost  disdaining  to  reply.  The  Knight 
clearly  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
continued,  after  an  affectation  of  thought,  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  sudden  return  of  affec- 
tionate submission  to  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"  But  why  ?  your  Grace,  why  ?"  cried  he, 
"  cast  away  from  you  one  of  your  most  faithful 
servants  ?  Why  must  it  be,  when  I  have  wait- 
ed at  your  door,  day  after  day,  to  give  you 
some  information,  much  for  the  state's,  and  for 
your  Grace's  benefit  to  know — that  the  very  first 
time  I  am  admitted  to  your  presence,  I  find  my 
zeal  checked  and  my  affection  cooled,  by  an  ex- 
press intention  to  deprive  me  of  my  estates  ?^ 

"  Nay,  Sir  Payan,''  said  Wolsey,  glad  of  an 
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opportunity  of  yielding,  without  compromising 
either  pride  or  dignity,  "  no  such  intention  was 
expressed. — You  have  mistaken  entirely — I 
only  urged  these  reasons,  that  you  might  know 
what  had  been  urged  to  me  ;  and  I  was  about 
to  put  it  to  you  what  I  could  do,  if  the  young 
Lord  Darnley  came  over  to  this  country  and 
claimed  these  estates,  for,  probably,  the  old 
Earl  will  not  have  energy  enough  to  make  the 
endeavour.     What  could  I  do  ?  I  say.*" 

"  Let  him  proceed  by  due  course  of  law,  my 
Lord,"'  replied  Sir  Payan  ;  the  calculation  in 
whose  mind  was  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect,  though  passing  more  rapidly  than  it 
could  when  embodied  in  words.  "  Before  his 
claim  is  made  in  law  (thought  he,)  he  shall 
taste  of  the  axe  of  the  Tower,  or  I  am  mis- 
taken,— However,  I  will  not  let  Wolsey  know 
who  he  is,  for  then  my  interest  in  the  business 
Avould  be  apparent,  and  I  could  claim  no  high 
recompense  for  ridding  myself  of  my  own 
enemy. — No,  I  will  crush  him  as  Osborne 
Maurice,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me;  then  will 
my  zeal  seem  great. — Pride  will  prevent  him 
from  owning  his  name   till  the  death,   and  if 
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he  does  own  it,  his  coming  here  concealed, 
joined  to  the  crimes  that  I  will  find  means  to 
prove  against  him,  shall  but  make  him  appear 
the  blacker."  Such  was  the  train  of  thought 
that  past  instantly  through  his  mind ;  while, 
with  an  affectation  of  candour,  he  replied, 
"  Let  him  proceed  by  due  course  of  law,  my 
Lord ;  then  if  he  succeed,  let  him  have  it,  in 
God's  name. — All  I  ask  is,  that  your  Grace 
will  not  moot  the  question;  for  one  v/ord  of 
the  great  Wolsey  throws  more  weight  into  one 
or  other  of  the  scales  of  justice,  than  all  the 
favour  of  a  dozen  kings." 

Wolsey  was  flattered,  but  not  deceived. 
However,  it  was  his  part  not  to  see,  at  least 
for  the  time ;  and  though  he  very  well  under- 
stood that  Sir  Payan  would  take  special  means 
to  prevent  the  young  Lord  from  seeking  justice 
by  law,  he  replied,  "  All  that  I  could  ever  con- 
template. Sir  Payan,  was  to  do  even  right  to 
any  one  that  should  bring  their  cause  before 
me.  It  is  not  for  me  to  seek  out  occasions  for 
men  to  plunge  themselves  in  law  ;  and  be  you 
very  sure,  that  without  the  matter  be  brought 
before  me  in  the  most  regular  manner,  I  shall 
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never  agitate  the  question — which  is  one,  that 
even  should  it  be  discussed,  would  involve 
many,  many  difficulties.  From  what  1  say 
now,  you  may  see,  Sir,  that  your  haste  has 
hurried  you  into  unnecessary  disrespect,  which. 
Heaven  knows,  I  feel  not  as  regards  my  per- 
son, but  as  it  touches  my  office,  I  am  bound  to 
reprove  you." 

"  Most  deeply  do  I  deplore  it,"  replied  Sir 
Pay  an,  "  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  disre- 
spect to  one  whom  I  reverence  more  than  any 
other  on  the  earth  ;  but  I  think  that  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  to  communicate  will  at 
least  be  some  atonement.  I  have  then,  my 
Lord,"  he  proceeded,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I 
have  then  discovered,  by  a  most  singular  and 
happy  chance,  as  dangerous  a  conspiracy  as 
ever  stained  the  annals  of  any  European  king- 
dom; and  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  most  irre- 
fragable proofs  thereof,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  persons,  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses,  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  various  letters,  which  are  in  them- 
selves conviction. — I  will  now,  with  your  Grace's 
leave " 
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At  that  moment  one  of  the  Ushers  opened 
the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  a  profound 
reverence,  informed  Wolsey  that  the  Earl  of 
Knolles  desired  to  know  when  he  could  have  an 
audience,  as  he  had  been  waiting  long  without. 

'*  Ha  !  What !"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  his 
eye  flashing,  and  his  lip  quivering  with  anger 
at  the  interruption — "Am  I  to  be  disturbed  each 
moment  ? — Tell  him  I  cannot  see  him — I  am 
busy — I  am  engaged — occupied  on  more  im- 
portant things.  Were  he  a  prince,  I  would  not 
see  him.-— And  you,  beware  how  you  intrude 
again. — Now,  Sir  Payan,  speak  on.  This  is 
matter  of  moment,  indeed.  What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  conspiracy .?""' 

"  Nothing  less,  I  can  conceive,  my  Lord, 
than  to  make  the  Commons  dissatisfied  wdth  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  to  incite 
them  to  various  insurrections,  and,  if  possible, 
into  general  rebellion,  under  favour  of  which 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  might  find  his 
way  to  the  throne  ;  at  least,  there  are  fixed  his 
eyes."'"' 

"  Ha,  ha  !  my  proud  Lord  of  Buckingham  !" 
cried    Wolsey,    with     a    triumphant     smile; 
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"  What !  hast  thou  wired  thine  own  feet  ?  But 
you  say  you  have  proofs,  Sir  Payan.  We  must 
have  full  proof:  but  you  are  not  a  man  to 
tread  on  unsteady  ground — your  proofs  are 
sure  ?"  he  reiterated,  with  a  feverish  sort  of 
anxiety,  to  ascertain  that  his  great  rival  was 
fully  in  his  power. 

"In  the  first  place,  read  that,  my  Lord,*' 
said  Sir  Payan,  putting  in  his  hand  one  out  of 
a  bundle  of  papers  that  he  had  brought  with 
him.     "  That  is  the  first  step.'' 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Wolsey.  "  This 
is  but  the  deposition  of  Henry  Wilson,  of  Pen- 
criton,  in  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  who  maketh 
oath  and  saith,  that  the  prisoner  Osborne 
Maurice,  alias  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  is  the 
man  whom  he  saw  at  the  head  of  the  Cornish 
miners,  in  insurrection,  on  the  3rd  of  January 
last,  and  who  incited  them,  by  cries  and  words, 
to  burn  and  destroy  all  that  came  in  their  way, 
till  they  should  have  satisfaction  in  every  thing 
that  they  required :  but  for  the  farther  acts  of 
the  said  Osborne  Maurice,  he,  the  deponent, 
begs  leave  to  refer  to  his  former  depositions, 
taken  before  Sir  John  Balham,  Knight,  of  the 
L  5 
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city  of  Penzance,  in  Cornwall ;  only  upon  oath 
he  declareth,  that  the  said  Osborne  Maurice 
now  present,  is  the  ringleader  or  conductor  of 
the  mob,  mentioned  in  his  former  deposition, 

in  witness    whereof Ha  !""    said  Wolsey, 

thoughtfully,  ''there  is  one,  I  find,  of  this 
same  name.  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  who,  during 
my  absence,  has  crept  into  the  King's  favour. 
— Surely  it  may  be  the  same  !" 

"On  my  life,  my  Lord,  the  very  same,"  re- 
plied Sir  Payan.  "'Tw^as  but  the  morning 
before  last,  that,  at  the  justs  at  Richmond,  I 
saw  him  with  our  noble  King,  his  chosen  com- 
panion, with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to  keep  the^ 
barriers  against  all  comers  :  and  there  he  ruf- 
fled it  amongst  the  best,  swimming,  as  'twere, 
on  the  top  of  the  wave." 

"  Then  will  we  lay  this  on  his  head,"  said 
Wolsey,  laying  emphatically  his  forefinger  on 
the  paper,  "  and  that  shall  sink  him.  But  how 
does  this  touch  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?" 

"  Your  Grace  shall  hear,"  replied  Sir  Pay- 
an. "This  Wilson,  who  made  the  deposition 
you  there  hold,  came  to  me  one  day  in  the 
last  of  March — you  must  know  he  is  my  bai- 
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lifF — and  told  me  a  sad  story  of  his  woful 
plight,  how  in  a  cottage  hard  by  he  had  met 
the  man  whom  he  had  seen  burn  down  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  Cornwall,  and  who  was  here 
employed  in  the  same  deviHsh  attempt,  to  in- 
stigate the  peasants  to  revolt.  Wilson,  it 
seems,  accused  him ;  whereon,  being  a  most 
powerful  and  atrocious  traitor,  he  struck  the 
bailiff  to  the  ground,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
This  being  sworn  on  oath  before  me,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, I  sent  forth  and  had  the  villain  ar- 
rested, after  a  most  desperate  struggle.  With 
the  intention  of  sending  him  to  Cornwall,  I 
had  him  committed  to  the  strong  room  of  the 
manor,  but  somehow,  during  the  night,  he  con- 
trived to  escape  through  a  window,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  Court — " 

"  But  still.  Sir  Payan,"  interrupted  the  Car- 
dinal, "  this  does  not  implicate  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who,  as  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  is  but  a  scant  lover  of  our  royal  King, 
and  towards  myself  bears  most  inveterate 
malice — I  have  heard  many  a  rumour  of  his 
plots  and  schemes — But  it  is  proof,  Sir  Payan 
—it  is  proof  that  we  must  have  !" 
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"  And  proof  your  Grace  shall  have,""  replied 
the  Knight,  counting  the  hatred  that  Wolsey 
bore  towards  the  Duke  as  his  own  gain,  and 
enjoying  the  inveteracy  of  his  malice,  not 
only  with  the  abstract  satisfaction  of  fellow- 
feeling,  but  as  a  fisherman  delights  to  see 
the  voracious  spring  of  the  trout  at  the  fly 
he  casts  before  his  snout.  "  Let  your  Grace 
listen  to  me,  for  my  story,  though  somewhat 
long,  is  nevertheless  conclusive. — This  Osborne 
Maurice,  in  his  escape,  left  behind  him  the 
leather  horsebags  with  which  he  rode  when  he 
was  taken,  and,  in  my  capacity  as  magistrate,  I 
made  free  to  open  them — " 

*'  You  did  right,  you  did  right,"  cried  Wol- 
sey, almost  forgetting  his  dignity  in  eagerness. 
"  What  did  you  find  ?  Say,  Sir  Pay  an  !  What 
did  you  find  .?" 

"  I  found  several  letters  from  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,"  answered  Sir  Paj^an, 
"  being  principally  written  to  bring  this  Sir  Os- 
borne Maurice  to  the  knowledge  of  persons 
about  the  Court,  recommending  him  as  one  that 
?/mj/  be  trusted.  Your  Grace  will  mark  those 
words,  '  ma]/  be  trusted.''     But  amongst  the  rest 
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was  one,  which  shows  for  what  he  may  be 
trusted.  Behold  it  here,  my  Lord  !  You  know 
the  Duke's  hand  and  style,"  and  he  presented 
the  letter  toWolsey. 

The  Cardinal  snatched  it  eagerly,  but  re- 
membering himself,  he  turned  more  compos- 
edly to  the  address  and  read,  '*' '  Sir  John 
Morton' — Ah  !'"  cried  he,  "  So  !  an  old  Per- 
ken  Warbeckist ! — the  last  I  believe  alive' — but 
for  the  contents; — '  Trustij  and  ivell-beloved 
friend' — um — um — um — everlasting  friendship" 
— of  course,  one  traitor  loves  another — but  let 
us  see. — How  !  the  daring  villain  !  ^  to  inform 
you,  that  before  another  year  arrive,  my  head 
shall  be  the  highest  in  the  realm — at  least  so 
promises  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  whose  promises 
are  not  such  as  fail  /' — Ha,  Sir  Payan  !  ha ! 
Did  you  read  it?  This  is  treason — is  it  not  ? 
By  my  life,  the  Duke's  own  hand ! — But  what 
says  he  farther.  Ha !  '  The  butcher'^s  cur 
Wohey  has  long  wanted  the  lash,  and  he  shall 
have  it  soon.''  See  you  how  rank  is  his  malice  ; 
we  will  read  no  farther.  This  condemns  him  ; 
and  as  for  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  to-night  he 
shall  have  his  lodging  in  the  Tower." 
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"  Though  other  proof  might  be  deemed 
superfluous,"  said  Sir  Payan,  "  yet,  my  Lord, 
when  I  came  to  the  part  where  he  calls  your 
Grace  a  butcher's  cur,''  and  the  Knight  dwelt 
maliciously  on  the  words,  "  my  zeal  and 
affection  for  your  Grace's  service  made  me  in- 
stantly resolve  to  track  this  Osborne  Maurice 
on  his  journey,  after  escaping  from  prison.  In 
person  I  could  not  do  it,  for  a  fall  from  my 
horse  laid  me  in  my  bed  for  three  weeks.  But 
I  took  care  that  it  should  be  done,  and  found 
that  he  returned  straight  to  my  Lord  of  Buck- 
ingham's, from  thence  he  went  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  seems 
to  have  been  sent  to  escort  a  Lady  Katrine 
Bulmer  to  the  Court.  Then,  passing  by  Ro- 
chester, he  had' an  interview  with  the  chief  of 
the  rioters  at  Hilham-green. — Your  Grace  will 
now  be  at  no  loss  to  know  how,  and  by  whom, 
that  memorable  tumult  was  instigated.  There 
he  pretended  to  save  a  good  simple  priest  from 
the  mob  ;  but,  by  the  clergyman's  own  account, 
they  gave  him  up  at  a  single  word  from  this  Mau- 
rice, which  shows  what  was  his  influence  with 
them,  for  they  were  the  moment  before  about 
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to  hang  the  man  they  yielded  so  quietly  after. 
The  priest  is  at  my  lodging  here.  This  was  the 
traitor's  last  adventure  before  arriving  at  the 
Court ;  where,  either  by  some  sorcery,  or  other 
damned  invention,  he  has  bewitched  the  better- 
j  udgment  of  the  King,  so  that  none  is  so  well 
loved  as  he.  Perhaps  he  waits  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  dagger  in  our  Royal  master.'^ 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  cried  Wolsey.  "  We 
will  instantly  set  off  for  Richmond. — With- 
out there  !  Let  the  barge  be  prepared  directly  : 
Sir  Payan,  you  have  saved  the  realm,  and  may 
claim  a  high  reward."' 

"  The  reward  I  most  affect,"  replied  the 
Knight,  in  a  well-acted  tone  of  moderation, 
"  is  simply  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
that  which  I  have. — Life  is  now  wearing  with 
me,  your  Grace,  and  I  covet  not  greater  charges 
than  those  which  I  enjoy. — Let  me  but  be  sure 
of  them." 

"  Rest  tranquil  on  that  point,"  replied  Wol- 
sey.    "  I  will  look  thereto." 

"  There  are,  indeed,"  continued  Sir  Payan, 
"  some  hereditary  estates,  which,  though  they 
should   be   mine,   are   held   by   another ;    and 
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on  that  score  I  may  claim  your  Grace's  assist- 
ance before  I  endeavour  to  recover  them  ;  for 
I  put  my  whole  actions  in  your  Grace'^s  hands, 
that,  like  a  mere  machine,  I  may  move  but  as 
you  please."" 

"  What  estates  are  these.  Sir  Payan  ?"  de- 
manded Wolsey,  with  something  very  near  ap- 
proaching to  a  smile,  at  the  peculiar  line  of 
the  Knight's  cupidity.  "  If  they  be  truly 
your's,  doubt  not  but  you  shall  have  them."' 

"  They  are  those  estates  in  Cornwall,''  re- 
plied the  Knight,  "  lately  held  by  my  cousin, 
the  Earl  de  Grey,  which  have  since  passed 
to  Constance,  his  daughter ;  though  by  all  cus- 
tom of  succession,  according  to  their  tenure, 
I  hold  them  to  pass  directly  in  the  male  line." 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Payan,"  cried  Wolsey,  with 
a  curl  of  his  lip ;  "  this  is  too  much  !  Con- 
stance de  Grey  is  my  ward,  and  shall  not 
lose  her  estates  lightly. — She  is,  indeed, — " 
added  he,  thoughtfully,  and  speaking  to  him- 
self more  than  to  the  Knight,  though  not  a 
word  was  lost  to  his  attentive  ears — "  She 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  wilful.  That  letter,  in 
which  she  refuses  to  wed  her  cousin,  though 
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calm  and  humble,  was  full  of  rank  obstinacy. 
The  fear  of  losing  her  estates,  however — But 
we  shall  see. — Sir  Pay  an,  I  must  hold  my 
opinion  suspended  till  such  time  as  you  lay  be- 
fore me  some  proofs  of  the  matter. — And  now 
tell  me — think  you,  in  this  plot  of  Bucking- 
ham's, is  there  any  other  person  of  high  rank 
implicated  ? — Indeed  there  must  be,  for  he 
would  never  undertake  such  daring  schemes 
without  some  sure  abettors. — Sir  Payan,  these 
Lords  are  all  too  proud.  We  must  find  means 
to  humble  them — it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
this  arch  traitor  Buckingham  proceed  for  some 
short  time,  till  we  find  who  are  his  accomplices. 
—But  for  this  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  he  shall 
to  the  Tower  to-night,  for  therein  is  the  King'*s 
life  affected." 

"  Might  it  not  be  better,  in  your  Grace's 
good  judgment,''  said  Sir  Payan,  "  to  take  the 
Duke's  person  at  once ;  for  assuredly,  as  soon 
as  he  hears  that  his  minion  is  committed,  he 
will  become  alarmed,  and  find  his  security  in 
some  foreign  land." 

"  He  shall  be  so  well  watched,"  said  Wolsey, 
closing  his  hand  tightly,  as  if  he  grasped  his 
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enemy,  "  that  were  he  no  larger  than  a  meager 
ermine,  he  should  not  escape  me  ; — No !  we 
must  let  him  condemn  himself  full  surely.  But, 
Sir  Payan,  are  you  prepared  to  accompany  me 
to  Richmond  ?" 

"  If  by  any  chance  this  Maurice  were  to 
see  me  with  your  Grace,"  replied  Sir  Payan, 
"  he  would  lose  no  time,  but  fly  instantly,  be- 
fore you  had  speech  of  his  Grace  the  King. — 
If  you  think  it  necessary,  my  Lord,  that  I 
should  attend  you,  it  may  be  well  to  arrest  the 
traitor  immediately  on  your  arrival." 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay  !"  said  Wolsey,  shaking 
his  head.  "  You  know  not  Henry,  Sir  Payan 
— he  is  hard  and  difficult  to  rule,  and  were  I 
to  arrest  Sir  Osborne,  would  take  for  insult 
what  was  meant  a  service. — But  you  shall 
not  go — there  is,  indeed,  no  need— These  pa- 
pers are  quite  enough,  with  the  testimony  of 
the  priest — Let  him  be  sent  down  post-haste 
to  Richmond  after  me." 

"  He  shall,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Payan. 
"  But  one  word  more,  your  Grace. — If  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  be  condemned,  his  es- 
tates, of  course,  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown. — 
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Near  me  lies  his  beautiful  manor  of  the 
Hill,  in  Kent,  and  I  know  your  Grace  will 
not  forget  your  faithful  servants."  Wolsey 
paused,  and  Sir  Payan  went  on.  "  To  show- 
how  constantly  present  your  Grace  is  to  all 
my  thoughts,  you  told  me  some  time  ago, 
that  you  desired  to  have  two  of  the  tallest  men 
in  the  realm  for  porters  of  the  gate.  Cast 
your  eyes  through  that  window,  my  Lord,  and 
I  think  you  will  see  two  that  no  prince  in 
Europe  can  match  in  his  hall." 

No  service  that  Sir  Payan  could  have  ren- 
dered, either  to  the  state  or  to  himself,  would 
have  given  half  so  much  pleasure  to  Wolsey  as 
the  possession  of  the  two  gigantic  Cornishmen 
we  have  before  mentioned,  for  amongst  all  his 
weaknesses,  his  passion  for  having  tall  men 
about  him  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
As  soon  as,  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  had  con- 
sidered them  attentively  through  the  window, 
and  compared  them  with  all  the  pigmy-looking 
race  around,  he  thanked  Sir  Payan  with  infinite 
graciousness  for  his  care ;  and  hinted,  though 
he  did  not  promise,  that  Buckingham's  manor 
in  Kent  might  be  the  reward.     While  he  yet 
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spoke,  a  gentleman-usher  entered,  to  announce 
that  the  barge  was  ready;  and  giving  some 
more  directions  to  Sir  Payan,  in  regard  to 
sending  the  priest,  Wolsey  rose  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  The  procession,  without  which  he 
never  moved,  was  already  arranged  in  the  ante- 
chamber, consisting  of  marshals  and  gentlemen- 
ushers,  with  two  stout  priests  bearing  the  im- 
mense silver  crosses  of  his  archbishopric  and 
his  legacy  ;  and  the  moment  he  moved  towards 
the  door,  the  ushers  pressed  forward,  crying, 
"  On  before,  my  lords  and  masters ;  on  before  ! — 
Make  way  for  the  Lord  Cardinal ! — Make  way 
for  my  Lord's  Grace  ! — On  before  !  on  before  r 
Wolsey  immediately  followed,  and  proceeded 
to  his  barge ;  while  Sir  Payan  returned  to  his 
own  house  in  Westminster,  and  despatched  the 
priest  to  Richmond,  after  which  he  sat  himself 
down  to  write.  What  he  did  write  consisted  of 
but  a  few  lines,  but  they  were  of  some  import ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  he  entrusted 
them  to  one  of  his  shrewdest  and  most  assured 
servants,  with  many  a  long  direction,  and  many 
an  injunction  to  speed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

This  hour  's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate  : 
Your  good  or  ill,  your  infamy  or  fame, 
And  all  the  colour  of  your  life  depends, 
On  this  important  now. 

The  Spanish  Friar. 

If  any  one  will  look  in  the  almanack  for  the 
year  1520,  they  will  find,  marked  opposite  the 
4th  day  of  May,  the  following  curious  piece  of 
information,  "  High-water  at  London-bridge  at 
half-past  three,"  and,  if  they  calculate  rightly, 
they  will  discover,  that  as  Wolsey  set  out  from 
what  was  then  called  the  CardinaFs-bridge  at 
high  noon,  he  had  the  most  favourable  tide  in 
the  world  for  carrying  him  to  Richmond.  His 
rowers,  too,  plied  their  oars  with  unceasing  ac- 
tivity, and  his  splendid  barge,  with  its  carved 
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.•and  gilded  sides,  cut  rapidly  through  the  water, 
but  still  not  rapidly  enough  for  his  impatience. 

Sitting  under  an  awning,  with  a  table  before 
him,  at  which  was  placed  a  clerk,  he  sometimes 
read  parts  of  the  various  papers  that  had  been 
presented  during  the  morning,  and  sometimes 
dictated  to  the  secretary  ;  but  more  frequently 
gave  himself  up  to  thought,  suffering  his  mind 
to  range  in  the  wild  chaos  of  political  intrigue ; 
which  was  to  him  like  the  labyrinth  a  man 
makes  in  his  own  garden,  in  which  a  stranger 
might  lose  his  way,  but  where  he  himself  walks 
for  his  ease  and  pleasure.  Not  that  Wolsey's 
mind  was  one  that  soared  above  the  pains  of 
political  life ;  for  his  were  all  the  throbbing 
anxieties  of  precarious  power,  his  all  the  irrita- 
tion of  susceptible  pride  and  insatiable  vanity, 
while  jealous  envy,  avarice,  and  ambition,  at 
once  made  the  world  a  desert,  and  tormented 
him  with  unquenchable  thirst. 

No  surer  road  to  Wolsey's  hatred  existed 
than  the  King's  favour ;  and  since  his  return  to 
London,  though  but  one  evening  had  passed, 
yet  often  had  his  heart  rankled  at  hearing,  from 
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those  who  watched  for  him  in  his  absence,  that 
a  young  stranger,  named  Sir  Osborne  Maurice, 
had  won  the  King's  regard,  and  become  the 
sharer  of  all  his  pleasures.  The  information 
given  him  by  Sir  Payan  Wileton  had  placed  in 
his  hand  arms  against  this  incipient  rival,  as  he 
deemed  him,  which  were  sure  to  crush  him ; 
and,  with  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  conquest  he  an- 
ticipated, he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the 
narrowing  banks  of  the  river,  approaching  to- 
wards Richmond,  "  Now  Sir  Osborne  Maurice, 
now  r 

The  boat  touched  the  shore,  and  while  the 
chief  yeoman  of  the  barge,  as  his  privilege,  sup- 
ported the  arm  of  the  Cardinal,  the  two  stout 
priests  bearing  the  crosses  hurried  to  land  with 
the  other  attendants,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
order  to  proceed  before  him.  Two  of  his  run- 
ning footmen  sped  on  to  announce  his  approach, 
and  the  rest,  with  the  form  and  slovmess  of  a 
procession,  traversed  the  small  space  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Court,  reached  the  gate, 
and  entering  the  palace,  Wolsey,  more  like  an 
eq*ual  prince  than  a  subject,  passed  towards  the 
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King's  privy-chamber,  amidst  the  profound 
bows  and  reverences  of  all  the  royal  attendants, 
collected  to  do  honour  to  his  arrival. 

Many  had  been  the  rumours  in  the  palace 
during  the  morning  respecting  the  King's 
health,  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  the 
accident  of  the  day  before  had  thrown  him  into 
a  fever.  This,  however,  was  evidently  not  the 
case,  for  a  little  before  noon  Sir  Osborne  Mau- 
rice had  received  a  message  by  one  of  the 
royal  pages,  to  the  effect,  that  at  three  o'clock 
the  King  would  expect  him  in  his  privy- 
chamber.  That  hour  had  nearly  approached, 
and  the  young  Knight  was  preparing  to  obey^ 
Henry's  commands,  when  a  note  was  put  into 
his  hands  by  Mrs.  Margaret,  the  waiting  wo- 
man of  Lady  Constance  de  Grey.  It  was  a 
step  which  Sir  Osborne  well  knew  she  would 
not  have  taken  had  it  not  been  called  for  by 
some  particular  circumstance,  and  with  some 
alarm  he  opened  the  paper,  and  read — 

"  The  Lord  Cardinal  is  here — remember  your 
promise.  Tarry  not  rashly,  if  you  love — Con- 
stance.'^'' 

As  Wolsey  had  been  ever  a  declared  enemy 
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to  his  father,  and  a  steady  supporter  of  Sir 
Payan  Wiletori,  Sir  Osborne  felt  that  the  pros- 
pect was  certainly  in  some  degree  clouded  by 
his  arrival ;  and  while  at  the  Court,  he  had 
heard  enough  of  the  jealousy  that  the  favourite 
entertained  towards  all  who  often  approached 
the  King,  to  make  him  uneasy  with  regard  to 
the  future.  But  yet  he  could  not  imagine  that 
the  regard  of  Henry  would  be  easily  taken 
from  him,  nor  the  service  he  had  rendered  im- 
mediately forgotten  ;  and  strong  in  the  integrity 
of  his  own  heart,  he  would  not  believe  that  any 
serious  evil  could  befall  him  ;  yet  the  warning 
of  Sir  Cesar  still  rung  in  his  ears,  and  made  an 
impression  w^hich  he  could  not  overcome. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  represent  our  hero 
as  free  from  every  failing  and  weakness,  even 
from  those  of  the  age  he  lived  in  —  easy  to 
make  him  as  perfect  as  ever  man  was  drawn, 
and  more  perfect  than  ever  man  was  known, 
but  then  we  should  be  writing  a  romance  and 
not  a  true  history.  Sir  Osborne  was  not  per- 
fect, and  living  in  an  age  whose  weakness  it 
was  to  believe  implicitly  in  judicial  astrology, 
he  shared  in  that  weakness,  though  but  in  a 
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degree ;  and  might,  indeed,  have  shared  still 
less,  had  not  the  very  man  who  seemed  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  his  fate  acquired  in  the 
Court  where  he  lived  a  general  reputation  for 
almost  unerring  perception  of  approaching 
events.  No  one  that  the  young  Knight  met, 
no  one  that  he  heard  of,  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  Sir  Cesar  possessed  knowledge  superhu- 
man—  to  have  doubted  of  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  such  knowledge,  would  have  been 
in  those  times  a  piece  of  scepticism,  fully  equal 
in  criminality  to  doubting  the  sacred  truths  of 
religion ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  he  felt  a  hesitation,  an  uneasiness,  a  sort 
of  presentiment  of  evil,  as  he  approached  the 
privy-chamber  of  the  King. 

At  the  door  of  the  antechamber,  however, 
he  found  stationed  a  page,  who  respectfully  in- 
formed him  that  the  King  was  busy  on  affairs 
of  state  with  the  Cardinal  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
that  his  Grace  had  bade  him  say,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  at  leisure  he  would  send  for  him  to 
his  presence. 

Sir  Osborne  returned  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  after  calKng  for  Longpole,  walked  up  and 
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down  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two,  while 
some  curious  vague  feelings  of  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension passed  through  his  mind. 

"  'Tis  very  foolish  !"  said  he,  at  length;  "  and 
yet  'tis  no  harm  to  be  prepared. — Longpole, 
saddle  the  horses,  and  have  my  armour  ready. 
— ^'Tis  no  harm  to  be  prepared,"  and  quitting  his 
own  chambers,  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
those  of  Lady  Constance,  v^^hich  here,  not  like 
the  former  ones  in  the  palace  at  Greenwich, 
were  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
building.  His  path  led  him  again  past  the 
royal  lodgings,  and  as  he  went  by,  Sir  Osborne 
perceived  that  the  page  gave  entrance  to  a 
priest,  whose  figure  was  in  some  degree  fami- 
liar to  his  eye.  Where  he  had  seen  him  he 
did  not  know,  but,  however,  he  stayed  not  to 
inquire,  and  proceeded  onward  to  the  door  of 
Lady  Constance's  apartments.  One  of  her  wo- 
men gave  him  entrance,  and  he  soon  reached 
her  sitting-chamber,  where  he  found  her  calmly 
engaged  in  embroidery.  But  there,  also,  was 
good  Dr.  Wilbraham,  who  of  late  had  shrewdly 
begun  to  suspect  a  thing  that  was  already  more 
than  suspected  by  half  the  Court,  namely,  that 
M  2 
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Sir  Osborne  Maurice  was  deeply  in  love  with 
Constance  de  Grey,  and  that  the  Lady  was  in 
no  degree  insensible  to  his  affection.  Now, 
though  the  good  Doctor  had  thought  in  the 
first  instance  that  Lady  Constance's  marriage 
with  Lord  Darby  would  be  the  very  best  scheme 
on  earth,  he  now  began  to  think  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  would  be  a  great  deal  better ; 
his  reasoning  proceeding  in  the  very  inverse  of 
Wolsey's,  and  leading  him  to  conclude,  that  as 
Lord  Darby  had  quite  enough  of  his  own,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  Lady  Constance  to 
repair,  with  her  immense  wealth,  the  broken 
fortunes  of  the  ancient  house  of  Fitzbernard,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  her  own  happiness  by 
marrying  the  best  and  the  bravest  of  men.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  could  not  at  all  com- 
prehend, and  never  for  a  moment  imagined, 
that  either  Constance  or  her  lover  might  in  the 
least  wish  his  absence,  and  therefore,  with  great 
satisfaction  at  beholding  their  mutual  love,  he 
remained  all  the  time  that  Sir  Osborne  dared  to 
stay,  and  conducted  him  to  the  door  with  that 
affectionate  respect  which  he  always  showed  to- 
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wards  his  former  pupil.  While  the  old  clergy- 
man stood  bidding  Sir  Osborne  farewell,  a 
man  habited  like  a  yeoman  approached,  in- 
quiring for  the  lodging  of  Lady  Constance  de 
Grey,  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  before  him, 
he  put  a  folded  note  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wil- 
braham,  begging  him  to  deUver  it  to  the  Lady, 
which  the  chaplain  promised  to  do,  and  the 
man  departed. 

And  now,  leaving  the  good  Clergyman  to 
perform  this  promise,  and  Sir  Osborne  to  return 
to  his  apartment,  somewhat  mortified  at  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  pri- 
vately with  Constance,  even  for  a  moment,  we 
will  steal  quietly  into  the  privy-chamber  of  the 
King,  and  seating  ourselves  on  a  little  stool  in 
the  corner,  observe  all  that  passes  between  him 
and  his  Minister. 

"  God  save  your  royal  Grace  !"  said  Wolsey, 
as  he  entered,  "and  make  your  people  happy 
in  your  long  and  prosperous  reign." 

"  Welcome  back  again,  my  good  Lord  Car- 
dinal," replied  the  King;  "  you  have  been  but  a 
truant  of  late.     We  have  in  many  things  want- 
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ed  your  good  counsel.  But  your  careful  letters 
have  been  received,  and  we  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  renewed  quiet  of  the  West  Riding.*" 

"  Happily,  your  Grace,  all  is  now  tranquil,'' 
replied  the  Cardinal,  '"  and  the  kingdom  within 
itself  blessed  with  profound  peace :  but  yet,  my 
Lord,  even  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was 
necessary  to  discover  the  cause  and  authors  of 
the  evil,  that  the  fire  of  discord  and  sedition 
might  be  totally  extinguished,  and  not,  being 
only  smothered,  burst  out  anew  where  we  least 
expected  it.  This  has  been  done,  my  liege. — 
The  authors  of  all  these  revolts,  the  instigators 
of  their  fellow-subjects'  treason,  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  if  your  Grace  have  leisure  for 
such  sad  business,  I  will  even  now  crave  leave 
to  lay  before  you  the  particulars  of  a  most 
daring  plot,  which,  through  the  activity  of  good 
Sir  Payan  Wileton,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
detect." 

"  Without  there !"  cried  the  King,  some- 
what impatiently.  "  See  that  we  are  not  in- 
terrupted. Tell  Sir  Osborne  Maurice  that  we 
will  send  for  him  when  we  are  free.     Sit,  sit. 
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my  Wolsey  !"  He  continued,  "  Now,  by  the 
holy  faith,  it  grieves  me  to  hear  such  things  I 
I  had  hoped  that  tranquillity  being  restored,  I 
should  have  sped  over  to  France  to  meet  my 
royal  brother  Francis,  with  nothing  but  joy 
upon  my  brow.  However,  you  are  thanked, 
my  good  Lord,  for  your  zeal,  and  for  your 
diligence.  We  must  not  let  the  poisonous 
root  of  treason  spread,  lest  it  grow  too  great 
a  tree  to  be  hewn  down. — Who  are  these 
traitors,  ha  ?  Have  you  good  proof  against 
them .?" 

"  Such  proof,  my  liege,  that  however  willing 
I  might  be  to  doubt,  uncertainty,  the  refuge  of 
hope,  is  denied  me,  and  I  must  needs  believe. 
When  we  have  nourished  any  thing  with  our 
grace,  fostered  it  with  kindly  care,  taught  it  to 
spread  and  become  great,  heaped  it  with  fa- 
vours, loaded  it  with  bounty,  we  naturally 
hope  that,  having  sowed  all  these  good  things, 
our  crop  will  be  rich  in  gratitude  and  love ; 
but,  sorry  I  am  to  say,  that  your  Grace's  royal 
generosity  has  fallen  upon  a  poisoned  soil,  and 
that  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  might 
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well  believe  himself  the  most  favoured  man 
in  the  realm,  now  proves  himself  an  arrant 
traitor." 

"  By  Heaven  !"  cried  the  King,  "  I  have 
lately  much  doubted  of  his  loyalty.  He  has, 
as  you  once  before  made  me  observe,  much 
absented  himself  from  the  Court,  keeping,  as  I 
hear,  an  almost  royal  state  in  the  counties; 
and  lately,  on  the  pretence  that  he  is  sick,  that 
his  physicians  command  him  quiet,  he  refuses 
to  accompany  us  to  Guisnes. — I  fear  me,  I  fear 
me,  that  'tis  his  loyalty  is  sick.  But  let  me 
hear  your  reasons,  my  good  Lord  Cardinal. 
Fain  would  I  still  behold  him  with  an  eye  of 
favour ;  for  he  is  in  many  things  a  noble  and  a 
princely  peer,  and  by  nature  richly  endowed 
with  all  the  shining  qualities  both  of  the  body 
and  the  mind.  'Tis  sad !  indeed  'tis  sad,  that 
such  a  man  should  fall  away,  and  lose  his  high 
renown  ! — But  your  reasons,  Wolsey.  Give 
me  the  history !" 

It  were  needless  in  this  place  to  recapitulate 
all  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  ad- 
vanced by  Sir  Payan  Wileton,  to  criminate  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.     Suffice  it,  that  Wolsey 
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related  to  the  King  the  very  probable  tale  that 
had  been  told  him  by  the  Knight ;  namely, 
that  Buckingham,  aspiring  to  the  throne,  af> 
fected  an  undue  degree  of  popularity  with  the 
Commons,  and  by  his  secret  agents  rendered 
them  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  Government, 
exciting  them  to  various  tumults  and  revolts, 
of  which  he  cited  many  an  instance ;  and  that 
still  farther,  he  had  contrived  to  introduce  one 
of  the  most  active  agents  of  his  treason  into  the 
Court,  and  near  to  the  King's  own  person. 

"  Who  do  you  aim  at  ?""  cried  the  King. 
"  Quick  !  give  me  his  name ;  I  know  of  no 
such  person.     All  about  me  are  men  of  trust."' 

"  Alas !  no,  my  liege,"  answered  Wolsey : 
"  the  man  I  mean  calls  himself  Sir  Osborne 
Maurice." 

"  Ha  !''  cried  Henry,  starting — and  then, 
after  thinking  for  a  moment,  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  good  Wol- 
sey," he  said,  shaking  his  head ;  "  Nay,  nay, 
nay.  Sir  Osborne  saved  my  life  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  which  looks  not  like  treason," 
and  he  related  to  the  Cardinal  the  accident  that 
had  befallen  him  while  hawking. 
M  5 
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Wolsey  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  he 
replied,  *'  We  often  see  that,  taken  by  some 
sudden  accident,  men  act  not  as  they  proposed 
to  do ;  and  there  is  such  a  nobility  in  your 
Grace's  nature,  that  he  must  be  a  hardened 
traitor  indeed  who  could  see  you  in  danger, 
and  not  by  mere  impulse  hasten  to  save  you. 
Perhaps  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  this 
Sir  Osborne,  or  perhaps  his  master's  schemes 
may  not  yet  be  ripe  for  execution ;  at  all 
events,  my  Liege,  doubt  not  that  he  is  a  most 
assured  traitor." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it !"  cried  Henry,  striking 
the  table  with  his  hand.  "  I  will  not  believe 
it !  By  Heaven,  the  very  soul  of  honour 
sparkles  in  his  eye  !  But  your  proofs.  Lord 
Cardinal !  Your  proofs  !  I  will  not  have 
such  things  advanced  against  my  faithful  sub- 
jects, without  full  and  sufficient  evidence." 

The  more  eagerness  that  Henry  showed  in 
defending  his  young  friend,  the  more  obnoxious 
did  Sir  Osborne  become  to  Wolsey,  and  he 
laid  before  the  King,  one  by  one,  the  depo- 
sition of  Wilson  Sir  Payan's  bailiff,  several 
letters  which  Buckingham  had  written  in  favour 
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of  the  young  Knight,  and  lastly,  the  Duke's 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Morton,  where,  either  by 
a  forgery  of  Sir  Payan  Wileton's,  or  by  some 
strange  chance,  it  appeared  that  Sir  Osborne 
Maurice  had  promised  that  within  a  year  the 
Duke's  head  should  be  the  highest  in  the 
realm. 

While  he  read,  Henry's  brow  knit  into  a 
heavy  frown,  and,  biting  his  lip,  he  went  back 
to  the  beginning,  and  again  read  over  the 
papers.  "  Cardinal,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  bid 
the  page  seek  Pace,  my  secretary,  and  ask  him 
for  the  last  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

Wolsey  obeyed ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  page,  Henry  remained,  with  his 
eyes  averted,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  beating  the 
papers  with  his  fingers,  and  gnawing  his  lip  in  no 
very  placable  mood,  while  the  Cardinal  wisely  ab- 
stained from  saying  a  word,  leaving  the  irritation 
of  the  King's  mind  to  expend  itself,  without  call- 
ing it  upon  himself.  As  soon  as  the  letter  was 
brought,  Henry  laid  it  side  by  side  with  those 
that  Wolsey  had  placed  before  him,  and  seem- 
ed to  compare  every  word,  every  syllable,  to 
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ascertain  the  identity  of  the  hand-writing. 
"  True  !  by  my  life !"  cried  he,  casting  down 
the  papers :  "  The  writing  is  the  same ;  and 
now,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  have  you  farther 
to  say  ?     Are  there  any  farther  proofs,  ha  ?"*' 

"  Were  there  none  other,  your  Grace,"  re- 
plied Wolsey,  "  than  the  Duke's  hand-writing, 
and  the  deposition  of  a  disinterested  and  re- 
spectable witness,  who  can  have  no  enmity 
whatever  against  this  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  and 
who  probably  never  saw  him,  but  on  the  two 
occasions  that  he  mentions,  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  your  Grace  in  taking 
every  measure  of  precaution.  But  there  is 
another  witness,  whom,  indeed,  I  have  not 
seen,  but  who  can  give  evidence,  I  under- 
stand, respecting  the  conduct  of  the  person 
accused,  towards  the  Rochester  rioters.  Know- 
ing how  much  your  Grace's  wisdom  passeth 
that  of  the  best  in  the  realm,  I  have  dared  to 
have  this  witness  (a  most  honourable  priest) 
brought  hither,  hoping  that  the  exigency  of  the 
case  might  lead  you  to  examine  him  your- 
self, when,  perhaps,  your  royal  judgment  may 
elicit  more  from  him  than  others  could  do."" 
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"  You  have  done  wisely,  my  good  Lord  Car- 
dinal,'' replied  Henry,  whose  first  irritation  had 
now  subsided.  "  Let  him  be  called,  and  bid 
your  secretary  take  down  his  deposition,  for 
'tis  not  fitting  that  mine  be  so  employed." 

At  the  command  of  Wolsey,  one  of  the 
pages  went  instantly  to  seek  the  Priest,  who, 
by  the  care  and  dispatch  of  Sir  Pay  an,  had 
been  sent  down  with  all  speed,  and  was  now 
waiting  with  the  Cardinal's  attendants,  in  no 
small  surprise  and  agitation,  not  being  able  to 
conceive  why  he  was  thus  hurried  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  breathing  also  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  in  the  unwonted  atmosphere 
of  a  Court.  On  being  ushered  into  the  royal 
presence,  the  worthy  man  fell  down  upon  both 
his  knees  before  Henry,  and  clasping  his  hands, 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  his  head,  with  such 
fervour  and  simplicity,  that  the  Monarch  was 
both  pleased  and  amused. 

"  Rise,  rise,  good  man !"  said  the  King, 
holding  out  his  hand  for  him  to  kiss  :  "we 
would  speak  with  you  on  a  business  of  import. 
Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed.  We  know  your  worth, 
and  purpose  to  reward    you. — Place    yourself 
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here,  master  Secretary,  and  take  down  his  re- 
plies. Sit,  my  good  Lord  Cardinal;  we  beg 
you  to  be  seated."  As  soon  as  Wolsey  had 
taken  a  low  seat  near  the  King,  and  the  Se- 
cretary, kneeling  on  one  knee  before  the  table, 
was  prepared  to  write,  Henry  again  proceeded, 
addressing  the  Priest,  who  stood  before  him, 
the  picture  of  a  disquieted  spirit. 

"  Say,  do  you  know  one  Sir  Osborne  Mau- 
rice .?'*'  demanded  the  King. 

"  Yes,  surely,  please  your  royal  Grace,*'  re- 
plied the  Priest.  "  At  least  that  was  the  name 
which  his  attendants  gave  to  the  noble  and 
courageous  Knight  that  saved  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  Rochester  shipwrights." 

"  First,"  said  Wolsey,  "  give  us  your  name, 
and  say  how  you  came  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
these  rebellious  shipwrights." 

"  Alas,  your  Grace,"  answered  the  Priest ; 
"  I  am  a  poor  Priest  of  Dartford,  my  name 
John  Timeworthy,  and  hearing  that  these  poor 
misguided  men  at  Rochester  were  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  from  lack  of 
knowledge  and  spiritual  teaching,  I  resolved 
to  go  down  amongst  them  and  preach  to  them 
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peace  and  submission.  I  will  not  stay  to  say 
how,  and  where,  I  found  them ;  but  getting 
up,  upon  a  bench  that  stood  hard  by,  under  an 
apple-tree,  I  gathered  them  round  me  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  began  my  discourse,  say- 
ing— Woe  !  woe  !  woe  !  Woe  unto  ye,  ship- 
wrights of  Rochester,  that  you  should  arm 
yourselves  against  the  King's  Grace.  You  are 
like  children,  that  must  fain  eat  hot  pudding, 
and  burn  their  mouths  withal ;  for  ye  will  cry, 
and  ye  will  cry,  till  the  sword  fall  upon  you,  and 
then,  when  Lord  Thomas  comes  down  with  his 
men-at-arms,  ye  will  turn  about  and  fly  ;  and 
the  spears  will  stick  in  your  hinder  parts, 
and  ye  shall  be  put  to  shame :  for  though  he 
have  but  hundreds,  and  ye  have  thousands,  his 
are  all  men  of  the  bow  and  of  the  spear,  and 
ye  know  no  more  of  either  than  a  jackass  does 
of  the  harp  and  psaltery.  And  thereupon, 
your  Grace,  they  that  I  took  for  strayed  sheep, 
showed  themselves  to  be  a  pack  of  ravening 
wolves,  for  they  took  me  down  from  the  bench, 
and  beat  me  unmercifully,  and  putting  a  halter 
round  my  neck,  led  me  along  to  hang  me  up, 
as  they  vowed,  in  sight  of  Rochester  Castle: 
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when  just  as  they  were  dragging  me  along, 
more  dead  than  alive,  across  a  little  green, 
the  Knight,  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  came  up, 
and,  as  I  said,  rescued  me  :  and  for  a  surety 
he  is  a  brave  and  generous  Knight,  and  well 
deserving  your  Grace's  favour." 

"  By  my  faith,  I  have  always  thought  so,**' 
said  Henry.  "  What  say  you  now.  Cardinal  ? 
Question  him  yourself,  man." 

Wolsey  eagerly  snatched  at  the  permission, 
for  he  plainly  saw  that  the  matter  was  not  pro- 
ceeding to  his  wish.  '*  Pray,  my  good  Master 
Timeworthy,"  said  he,  "  how  was  it  that  this 
Sir  Osborne  rescued  you  ?  Did  he  put  his 
lance  in  rest,  and  charge  the  whole  multitude, 
and  deliver  you  from  their  hands  ?" 

''  Not  so  !  not  so  !"  cried  the  Priest.  "  He 
did  far  more  wisely,  for  there  would  have  been 
much  blood  spilt ;  but  he  sent  forward  one, 
who  seemed  to  be  his  shield-bearer,  who  shook 
hands  with  the  chief  of  the  rioters,  and  spoke 
him  fair ;  and  then  the  Knight  came  forward 
himself,  and  spoke  to  him  ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
rioters  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  his  people, 
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that  this  was  not  Lord  Thomas,  as  they  had 
thought,  but  a  friend  and  well-beloved  of  the 
good  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  it  was  won- 
derful how  soon  the  eloquence  of  that  young 
man  worked  upon  the  multitude,  and  made 
them  let  me  go.  He  was,  indeed,  a  youth  of  a 
goodly  presence,  and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  had 
something  noble  and  commanding  in  his  aspect ; 
and  his  words  moved  the  rioters  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  made  them  wholly  change  their 
purpose/' 

Henry's  brow,  which  had  cleared  during  the 
former  part  of  the  Priest's  narration,  now  grew 
doubly  dark  and  cloudy  ;  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  Too  clear  !  too  clear  !"  While  Wol- 
sey  proceeded  to  question  the  Priest  more 
closely. 

"  Indeed,"  your  Grace,  replied  he,  in  answer 
to  the  Cardinal  s  more  minute  questions,  "  I  can 
tell  you  no  more  than  I  have  told ;  for,  as  I 
said,  I  was  more  dead  than  alive  all  the  time, 
till  they  gave  me  up  to  the  Knight,  and  did  not 
hear  half  that  past." 

"  And  what  did  you  remark  after  you  were 
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with  the  Knight  ?"  demanded  Wolsey.  "  Was 
there  no  particular  observation  made  on  the 
whole  transaction  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  can  call  to  mind,''  answered  the 
Priest.  "  All  I  remember  is,  that  they  seemed 
a  very  merry  party ;  and  laughed  and  joked 
about  it ;  which  I,  being  frightened,  thought 
almost  wicked,  God  forgive  me !  for  it  was  all 
innocency,  and  high  blood  of  youth." 

"  Well,  Sir,''  said  Wolsey,  "you  may  go. 
Go  with  him.  Secretary  ;  and  see  that  he  be 
well  tended,  but  allowed  to  have  speech  of  no 
one." 

The  Priest  and  the  Secretary  withdrew  in 
silence ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than, 
abandoning  his  kingly  dignity,  Henry  started 
from  his  seat,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room  in  one  of  those  fits  of  passion  which,  even 
then,  would  sometimes  take  possession  of  him. 
At  length,  stopping  opposite  Wolsey,  who 
stood  up  the  moment  the  King  rose,  he  struck 
the  table  with  his  clenched  hand,  "  He  shall 
die  !"  cried  he.  "  By  Heaven  he  shall  die ! 
Let  him  be  attached,  my  Wolsey." 

"  My  sergeant-at-arms   is    with    me,    your 
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Grace,"  replied  the  Cardinal,  "  and  shall  in- 
stantly execute  your  royal  will.  Better  arrest 
him  directly,  lest  he  fear  and  take  flight." 

"  Whom  mean  you  .f^"  cried  the  King.  "  Ha  ! 
I  say  attach  Edward  Bohun,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

"  In  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  my 
liege,"  replied  Wolsey,  less  rudely  than  he  had 
before  spoken,  ''  will  you  take  into  your  royal 
consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to 
suffer  him  to  proceed  awhile  with  his  treason- 
ous schemes,  for  I  question  if  the  evidence  we 
have  at  present  against  him  would  condemn 
him  with  the  peers." 

"  But  he  is  a  traitor,"  cried  Henry,  "  an 
evident  traitor ;  and,  by  my  faith,  shall  suffer 
a  traitor's  death." 

"  Most  assuredly  he  is  a  black  and  heinous^ 
traitor,"  answered  Wolsey.  "  And  yet  your 
Grace  will  think  what  a  triumph  it  would  be 
for  him,  if  his  peers  should  pronounce  him  in- 
nocent. He  has  store  of  friends  among  them. 
Far  better  let  him  proceed  yet  awhile,  and, 
with  our  eyes  upon  him,  watch  every  turn 
of  his  dark  plot,  and  seize  him  in  the  midst. 
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when  we  shall  have  such  proof,  that  even  his 
kindred  must,  for  very  shame,  pronounce  his 
guilt.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  ensure  that  he 
be  so  strictly  guarded  that  he  shall  have  power 
to  do  no  evil.''' 

"  You  are  right,  my  Wolsey,  you  are  right," 
cried  the  King,  seating  himself,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  papers,  "  let  it  be  conducted  as 
you  say.  But  see  that  he  escape  not,  for  his 
ingratitude  adds  another  shade  to  w^hat  is  black 
itself.  As  to  this  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  'tis  a 
noble  spirit  perverted  by  that  villain  Bucking- 
ham ;  I  have  seen  and  watched  the  seeds  of 
many  virtues  in  him."' 

"  It  must  be  painful,  then,  for  your  Grace 
to  command  his  arrest,"  said  Wolsey ;  "  and 
yet  he  is  so  near  your  royal  person,  and  his 
treason  is  so  manifest,  that  the  very  love  of 
your  subjects  requires  that  he  should  suffer 
death." 

"  And  yet,"  replied  Henry,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  Cardinal,  and  speaking  emphatically, 
'"  And  yet,  even  now  I  feel  the  warm  blood  of 
the  English  Kings  flowing  lightly  in  my  veins. 
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which,  but  for  him  would  have  been  cold  and 
motionless— and  shall  I  take  his  life  that  has 
saved  mine  ?  No,  Wolsey,  no  !  It  must  not 
be  !     He  has  been  misled,  but  is  not  wicked." 

"  Still,  your  Grace's  justice  requires,"  said 
Wolsey,  "  (pardon  me  my  boldness,)  that  he 
should  undergo  his  trial.  Then,  if  condemned, 
comes  in  your  royal  mercy  to  save  him ;  saying 
to  him,  you  are  judged  for  having  been  a  trai_ 
tor,  you  are  pardoned  for  having  saved  your 
King." 

''  But  be  assured,  my  Wolsey,"  replied  Hen- 
ry, "  that  if  his  trial  were  to  take  place  now, 
the  great  traitor  Buckingham  will  take  alarm, 
and  either  endeavour  to  do  away  all  evidence  of 
his  treason,  or  take  to  flight  and  shelter  him- 
self from  justice." 

"  No  need  that  his  trial  be  immediate,"  an- 
swered the  Cardinal ;  "if  your  Grace  permits, 
he  shall  be  committed  privately  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  await  your  return  from  France ;  by 
which  time,  depend  on  it,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham will  have  given  farther  tokens  of  his 
mad  ambition,  and  both  may  be  tried  together. 
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Then  let  the  greater  traitor  suffer,  and  lesser 
find  grace,  so  that  your  royal  justice  and  your 
clemency  be  equally  conspicuous/' 

''Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  King  ;  "  though 
in  truth,  good  Cardinal,  it  grieves  me  to  lose 
this  youth.  He  is,  without  exception,  the 
best  lance  in  Christendom,  and  would  have 
done  our  realm  much  credit  in  our  journey  to 
France — I  say  it  grieves  me  !  Ay,  heartily  it 
grieves  me  !" 

"Nay,  your  Grace,"  said  Wolsey,  "you  will 
doubtless  find  a  thousand  as  good  as  he." 

"  Not  so !  not  so,  Lord  Cardinal !"  cried 
Henry ;  "  these  are  things  not  so  easily  ac- 
quired as  you  churchmen  think.  I  never  saw 
a  better  Knight.  When  his  lance  breaks  in 
full  course,  you  shall  behold  his  hand  as  steady 
as  if  it  held  a  straw — nor  knee,  nor  thigh,  nor 
heel  shall  shake ;  and  when  the  toughest  ash 
splinters  upon  his  casque,  he  shall  not  bend 
even  so  much  as  a  strong  oak  before  a  summer 
breeze. — But  his  guilt  is  clear,  so  the  rest  is  all 
nought.*" 

"  Then  I  have  your  Grace's  command,"  said 
Wolsey,  "  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.     He 
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shall  be  attached  directly,  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  and  sent  down  by  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

"  Hold,  hold  !"  cried  the  King ;  "  not  to- 
night, good  Wolsey.  Before  we  fly  our  hawk, 
we  cry  the  heron  up,  and  he  shall  have  the 
same  grace.  To-morrow,  if  he  be  still  found, 
arrest  him  where  you  will ;  but  for  to-mght  he 
is  safe,  nor  must  his  path  be  dogged.  He 
shall  have  free  and  fair  start,  mark  me,  till 
to-morrow  at  noon ;  then  slip  your  greyhounds 
on  him,  if  you  please." 

"  But,  your  Grace,"  cried  Wolsey,  "  if  you 
let  him " 

"  It  is  my  will,"  said  the  King,  his  brow 
darkening—"  Who  shall  contradict  it  ?  Ha  [ 
See  that  it  be  obeyed  exactly.  Lord  !" 

"  It  shall,  your  Grace,"  said  Wolsey,  bend- 
ing his  head  with  a  profound  inclination. 
"  Your  will  is  law  to  all  your  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  but  only  let  your  noble  goodness  attri- 
bute to  my  deep  love  for  your  royal  person, 
the  fear  I  have  that  this  traitorous  agent  of 
a  still  greater  traitor  may  be  tempted  in  de- 
spair, if  he  find  that  he  is  discovered,  to  at- 
tempt some  heinous  crime  against  your  Grace." 
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"  Fear  not,  man !  fear  not  !"  replied  the 
King.  "  He,  that  when  he  might  have  let 
me  die,  risked  his  own  life  to  save  mine,  will 
never  arm  his  hand  against  me — I  fear  not, 
Cardinal.  So  be  you  at  ease.  But  return  to 
London ;  see  that  Buckingham  be  closely 
watched;  and  be  sure  that  no  preparation  be 
wanting  for  the  meeting  with  Francis  of  France. 
Be  liberal,  be  liberal.  Lord  Cardinal !  I  would 
not  that  the  nobles  of  France  should  say  they 
had  more  gold  than  we — Let  every  thing  be 
abundant,  be  rich,  and  in  its  flush  of  newness  : 
and  as  to  Sir  Osborne  Maurice,  arrest  him  to- 
morrow, if  he  be  still  here— Let  him  be  fairly 
tried,  and  if  he  come  out  pure,  well !  Yet 
still,  if  he  be  condemned,  his  own  life  shall  be 
given  him  as  a  reward  for  mine. — However, 
till  to-morrow  let  it  rest.     It  is  my  will !" 

Though  Wolsey  would  have  been  better 
pleased  to  have  had  the  Knight  safely  in  the 
Tower,  yet,  even  in  case  of  his  making  his 
escape  before  the  next  morning,  his  great  ob- 
ject was  gained,  that  of  banishing  from  the 
Court  for  ever,  one,  whose  rapid  progress  in 
the   King's   regard,  bade-  fair,  with   time,  to 
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leave  every  one  behind  in  favour.  He  there- 
fore ceased  to  press  the  King  upon  the  subject, 
especially  as  he  saw,  by  many  indubitable  signs, 
that  Henry  was  in  one  of  those  imperious 
moods  which  would  bear  no  opposition.  A 
few  subjects  of  less  import  still  remained  to  be 
discussed,  but  the  monarch  bore  these  so  im- 
patiently, that  Wolsey  soon  ceased  to  impor- 
tune him  upon  them,  and  resolving  to  reserve 
all  farther  business  for  some  more  auspicious 
day,  he  rose,  and  taking  leave  with  one  of  those 
refined,  yet  high-coloured  compliments,  which 
no  man  was  so  capable  of  justly  tempering  as 
himself,  he  left  the  royal  presence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another  part  of  the  palace  on  busi- 
ness, whose  object  is  intimately  allied  to  the 
present  history,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


And  knowing  this,  should  I  yet  stay, 
Like  such  as  blow  away  their  lives 
Enamoured  of  their  golden  gyves? 

Ben  Jonson. 

Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive, 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 

Shakspeare. 


Who  would  be  a  king,  if  they  could  help 
it  ?  When  Wolsey  had  left  him,  Henry  once 
more  raised  the  papers  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  and  read  them  through ;  then  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  passed  some  moments 
in  deep  and  frowning  meditation.  "  No  !" 
said  he,  "  no !  I  will  not  show  them  to  him, 
lest   he   warn   the   traitor   Buckingham.     Ho, 
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without  !  Tell  Pace  to  come  to  me,"  and 
again  falling  into  thought,  he  remained  musing 
over  the  papers,  with  bent  brows,  and  an  absent 
air,  till  the  secretary  had  time  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons. On  his  approach,  the  good  but  timid 
Pace  almost  trembled  at  the  angry  glow  he 
saw  upon  the  King's  face ;  but  he  was  relieved 
by  Henry  placing  in  his  hands  the  papers, 
which  Wolsey  had  left,  bidding  him  have  good 
care  thereof. 

Pace  took  the  papers  in  respectful  silence, 
and  waited  an  instant  to  see  whether  the  King 
had  farther  commands  ;  but  Henry  v^^aved  his 
hand,  crying,  "  Begone !  leave  me !  and  send 
the  page/' 

The  page  lost  not  a  moment  in  appearing; 
for  the  King's  hasty  mood  was  easily  discern- 
ible in  his  aspect,  and  no  one  dared,  even  by  an 
instant's  delay,  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  which 
was  clearly  burning  in  his  bosom  ;  but  still 
Henry  allowed  him  to  wait  for  several  minutes. 
"  Who  waits  in  the  antechamber .?"  demanded 
he,  at  length. 

"  Sir   Charles   Hammond,    so   please   your 
Grace,"  replied  the  page. 
N  2 
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"  And  where  is  Denny  ?''  asked  the  King. 
"  Where  is  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  ha  .^" 

"  He  has  been  gone  about  an  hour,  your 
Grace,"  repHed  the  page. 

"  They  hold  me  at  nought !"  cried  Henry. 
"  Strike  his  name  from  the  list  !  By  my  life,  I 
will  teach  him  to  wait! — Go  call  Sir  Osborne 
Maurice  to  my  presence,"  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  began  again  to  pace  the  apartment. 

The  page,  as  he  conducted  the  young  Knight 
to  the  hall  in  which  Henry  awaited  him,  took 
care  to  hint  that  he  was  in  a  terrific  mood,  with 
that  sort  of  eagerness  which  all  vulgar  people 
have  to  spread  evil  tidings.  The  Knight, 
however,  asked  no  question,  and  made  no  com- 
ment, and  passing  through  the  door  which  he 
had  seen  give  admission  to  the  priest  about 
an  hour  before,  he  entered  the  antechamber,  in 
which  was  seated  Sir  Charles  Hammond,  who 
saluted  him  with  a  silent  bow.  Proceeding  on- 
ward, the  page  threw  open  the  door  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  Sir  Osborne  approached  the  King, 
in  the  knitting  of  whose  brow,  and  in  the  curling 
of  whose  lip,  might  be  plainly  seen  the  inward 
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irritation  of  his  impetuous  spirit.  As  he  came 
near,  Henry  turned  round,  and  fixed  his  eye 
upon  him  ;  and  the  Knight,  not  knowing  what 
might  be  the  cause,  or  what  the  consequence  of 
his  anger,  bent  his  knee  to  the  ground,  and 
bowing  his  head,  said,  "  God  save  your  Grace  !" 

"  Marry,  thou  say  est  well !"  cried  Henry. 
*'  We  trust  he  will,  and  guard  us  ever  against 
traitors  !     What  say  you  ?  ha  .^" 

"  If  ever  there  be  a  man  so  much  a  traitor  to 
himself,"  replied  Sir  Osborne,  "  as  to  nourish 
one  thought  against  so  good  a  King,  oh,  may 
his  treason  fall  back  upon  his  own  head,  and 
crush  him  with  the  weight.'' 

"  Well  prayed  again,"  said  Henry,  more 
calmly.  "  Rise,  rise,  Sir  Osborne,  we  must 
speak  together.  Give  me  your  arm. — We  can- 
not sit  and  speak  when  the  heart  is  so  busy. — 
We  will  walk.  This  hall  has  space  enough," 
and  with  a  hurried  pace  he  took  one  or  two 
turns  in  the  chamber,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  biting  his  lip  in  silence.  "  Now, 
by  our  Lady,"  cried  he  at  length,  *'  there  are 
many  men  in  this  kingdom.  Sir  Osborne  Mau 
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rice,  who,  seeing  us  here,  holding  your  arm,  and 
walking  by  your  side,  would  judge  our  life  in 
peril." 

Sir  Osborne  started,  and  gazed  in  Henry's 
face  with  a  look  of  no  small  surprise. 

"  Did  I  but  know  of  any  one,"  said  he,  at 
length,  "  who  could  poison  your  royal  ear  with 
such  a  tale,  were  it  other  than  a  churchman  or 
a  woman,  he  should  either  confess  his  falsehood, 
or  die  upon  my  sword. — ^But  your  Grace  is  no- 
ble, and  believes  them  not. — However,"  he  con- 
tinued, unbuckling  his  sword  and  laying  it  on  the 
table  as  far  away  as  possible — "  on  all  accounts 
I  will  put  that  by.  There  lays  tke  sword  that 
was  given  me  by  an  Emperor,  and  here  is  the 
hand  that  saved  a  King's  life,— and  here,"  he 
continued,  kneeling  at  the  King's  feet,  "is  a 
heart  as  loyal  as  any  in  this  realm,  ready  to 
shed  its  best  blood  if  its  King  command  it. — 
But  tell  me,  only  tell  me,  how  I  have  offended." 
"  Rise,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  King.  "  On 
my  life,  1  believe  you  so  far,  that  if  you  have 
done  wrong,  you  have  been  misled;  and  that 
your  heart  is  loyal,  I  am  sure — yet  listen.  You 
came  to  this  Court  a  stranger  ;  in  you  I  found 
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much  of  valour  and  of  knightly  worth — I  loved 
you,  and  I  favoured  you ;  yet  now  I  find  that 
you  have  in  much  deceived  me. — Speak  not,  for 
I  will  not  see  in  you  any  but  the  man  who  has 
saved  my  life ;  I  will  know  you  for  none  other. 
— Say,  then,  Sir  Osborne,  is  not  life  a  good  re- 
turn for  life — it  is  ?  ha  ?" 

"  It  is,  my  Liege,"  replied  Sir  Osborne,  believ- 
ing his  real  name  discovered.  "Whatever  I  have 
done  amiss  has  been  but  error  of  judgment,  not 
of  heart,  and  surely  cannot  be  held  as  very  deep 
offence  in  eyes  so  gracious  as  my  noble  King's."" 

"  We  find  excuses  for  you,  Sir,  which  ri- 
gorous judges  might  not  find,*"  replied  the 
Monarch ;  "  yet  there  are  many  who  strive  to 
make  your  faults  far  blacker  than  they  are,  and 
doubtless  may  urge  much  against  you ;  but 
hitherto  we  stand  between  you  and  the  law, 
giving  you  life  for  life.  But  see  you  use  the 
time  that  is  allowed  you  well,  for  to-morrow,  at 
high  noon,  issues  the  warrant  for  your  appre- 
hension, and  if  you  make  not  speed  to  leave 
this  Court  and  country — your  fate  upon  your 
head,  for  you  have  warning." 

Sir  Osborne  was  struck  dumb,  and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  he  gazed  upon  the  King  in  silent  asto- 
nishment. "  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  he 
cried,  after  a  while ;  "I  cannot  believe  that  a 
King,  famous  for  his  clemency,  can  see  in  my 
very  worst  crime  ought  but  an  error.  Your 
Grace  has  said  that  many  strive  to  blacken  me, 
still  humbly  at  your  feet  let  me  beseech  you  to 
tell  me  of  what  they  do  accuse  me  ?" 

"  Of  many  rank  offences,  Sir !"  replied  the 
King,  somewhat  impatiently ;  "  offences  of 
which  you  might  find  it  hard  to  wash  yourself 
so  clear,  as  not  to  leave  enough  to  weigh  you 
down.  However,  'tis  our  will  that  you  depart- 
the  Court,  without  farther  sojourn  ;  and  if  you 
are  wise,  you  11  speed  to  leave  a  country  where 
you  may  chance  to  find  worse  entertainment 
and  a  harder  lodging  if  you  stay.  Go  to  the 
keeper  of  our  privy  purse,  who  will  give  a 
thousand  marks  to  clear  your  journey  of  all 
cost ;  and  God  befriend  you  for  the  time  to 
come." 

"  Nay,  your  Grace,"  replied  Sir  Osborne ; 
"  poor  as  I  came,  1 11  go ;  but  thus  f  .i  richer, 
that  for  one  short  month,  I  won  a  great  King's 
love,  and  lost  it  without  deserving;  and  if  to 
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this,  your  Grace  will  add  the  favour,  to  let  me 
once  more  kiss  your  royal  hand,  you  '11  send  me 
grateful  forth." 

Henry  held  out  his  hand  towards  him.  "  By 
my  faith,"  cried  he,  "  I  do  believe  him  honest. 
— But  the  proofs  !  the  proofs !  Go,  go,  Sir 
Osborne — I  judge  not  harshly  of  you.  You 
have  been  misled — but  fly  speedily,  I  command 
you — for  your  own  sake  fly." 

Sir  Osborne  raised  himself,  took  his  sword 
from  the  table,  and  with  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
King  quitted  the  room,  his  heart  far  too  full  to 
speak  with  any  measure  what  he  felt. 

His  hopes  all  broken,  his  dream  of  happiness 
dispelled,  like  a  w^reath  of  morning  mist  in  the 
sunshine,  the  young  Knight  sought  his  chamber, 
and  casting  himself  in  a  seat,  lent  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  total  despondency. 
He  did  not  think,  for  the  racking  images  of  de- 
spair that  hurried  through  his  brain,  were  very 
different  to  the  defined  shapes  of  the  most  busy 
thought.  His  bosom  was  a  chaos  of  dark  and 
gloomy  feelings,  and  it  was  long  before  reason 
lent  him  any  aid  to  arrange  and  disentangle  his 
ideas.  As  it  did  so,  however,  the  thought  of 
N   5 
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whither   he   should  fly,  presented   itself;    and 
his  first  resolution  was  to  go  to  his  father  in 
Wales  ;  but  then,  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  news 
— it  was  more  than  he  could  undertake.     Be- 
sides, as  he  reflected,  he  saw,    that,  use  what 
speed   he  might,  his    course  would  be   easily 
tracked  in  that  direction,  and  that  the  facilities 
which  the  messengers  of  the  Government  pos- 
sessed of  gaining  fresh  horses,  would  soon  en- 
able them   to  overtake  and  arrest  him,  if  the 
warrant  was  issued  the  next  day  at  noon,  as  the 
King  had  said,  and  followed  up  with  any  de- 
gree of  alacrity.     That  it  would  be  so  he  had* 
no  reason  to  doubt,  attributing,  as  he  did,  the 
Avhole  of  his  misfortune  to  the  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy of  Wolsey  ;  whose  haste  to  ruin  him  had 
been  sufficiently  evinced,  by  his  having  began 
and  completed  it  within  one  day  after  his  arrival 
from  York.     These  thoughts  brought  on  others, 
and   not   knowing   the    stinging  impulse  of  a 
favourite's  jealousy,    he    pondered     over    the 
malice  of  the  Cardinal,   wondering  whether  in 
former  days  his  father  might  have  off*ered  the 
then  rising  Minister  either  offence  or  injury, 
and  thus  entailed  his  evil  offices  on  himself  and 
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family.  But  still  the  question,  whither  he 
should  fly,  returned,  and  after  much  considera- 
tion, he  resolved  that  it  should  be  to  Flanders, 
once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  sword  ;  for 
though  peace  nominally  subsisted  between  the 
French  King  and  the  new  Emperor,  it  was  a 
peace  which  could  but  be  of  short  duration, 
and  was  even  then  interrupted  by  continual  in- 
cursions upon  each  other's  territories,  and  inces- 
sant violation  of  the  frontier  by  the  various  gar- 
risons of  France  and  Burgundy.  Once  arrived, 
he  would  write,  he  thought,  to  his  father,  who 
would  surely  join  him  there,  and  they  would 
raise  their  house  and  name  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  Constance  de  Grey — could  she  ever  be  his.^ 
He  knew  not ;  but  at  her  very  name,  Hope 
relighted  her  torch,  and  he  began  to  dream 
again. 

As  he  thought  thus,  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  perceived  his  faithful  attendant  Longpole 
watching  him  with  a  look  of  anxious  expec- 
tation, waiting  till  his  agitated  reverie  should 
end.  "  How !  Longpole !"  said  he.  "  You 
here  ?     I  did  not  hear  you  come  in.*" 

"  I  have  been  here  all  the  time,  your  Wor- 
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ship,"  replied  the  yeoman.  "  And  I  Ve  made 
some  noise  in  the  world,  too,  while  you  have 
been  here,  for  I  let  all  the  armour  fall  in  that 
closet;' 

*'  J  did  not  hear  you,*'  said  the  Knight. 
"  My  thoughts  were  very  busy. — But,  my 
good  Heartley,  I  am  afraid  the  time  is  come 
that  we  must  part." 

"  By  my  faith,  it  must  be  a  queer  time 
then,  your  Worship,"  answered  Longpole : 
"  for  it  is  not  every-day  weather  that  will 
make  me  quit  you — specially  when  I  see  you 
in  such  a  way  as  you  were  just  now." 

"  But,  my  good  Longpole,"  answered  the 
Knight,  "I  am  ruined.  The  King  has  dis- 
covered who  I  really  am,  Wolsey  has  whetted 
his  anger  against  me,  and  he  has  banished  me 
his  Court,  bidding  me  fly  instantly,  lest  I  be 
to-morrow  arrested,  and  perhaps  committed  to 
the  Tower.  I  must  therefore  quit  this  coun- 
try without  loss  of  time,  and  take  my  way  to 
Flanders,  for  my  hopes  here  are  all  at  an  end — 
Wolsey  is  too  powerful  to  be  opposed." 

"  Well  then,  my  Lord,"  said  Longpole — "  I 
will  call  you  by  your  real'  name  now — and  so 
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I  '11  go  and  saddle  our  horses,  pack  up  as  much 
as  I  can,  and  we  '11  be  off  in  a  minute/' 

'^  But,  my  good  Longpole,"  said  his  master, 
"  you  do  not  think  what  you  are  doing.  In- 
deed you  must  not  leave  your  country  and 
your  friends,  and  that  poor  girl  Geraldine,  to 
follow  a  man  ruined  in  fortune  and  expecta- 
tions, going  to  travel  through  strange  lands, 
where  he  knows  not  whether  he  may  find 
friends  or  enemies." 

"  More  reason  he  should  have  a  companion 
on  the  road,"  replied  Longpole.  *'  But,  my 
Lord,  my  determination  is  made.  Where  you 
go,  there  will  I  go  too ;  and  as  to  little  mistress 
Geraldine,  why,  when  we  've  made  a  fortune, 
which  I  am  sure  we  shall  do,  11 1  make  her 
trot  over  after  me.  But,  as  I  suppose  there  is 
but  little  time  to  spare,  I  will  go  get  every 
thing  into  order  as  fast  as  possible.  Carpe 
diem,  as  good  Dr.  Wilbraham  used  to  say  to 
me  when  I  was  lazy.— There  is  your  Lord- 
ship's harness.  If  you  can  manage  to  pop 
on  the  breast  and  back  pieces,  I  will  be  back 
directly." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Knight,  "  there  is  yet  one 
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person  I  must  see.  However,  be  not  long, 
good  fellow,  for  I  shall  not  stay.  Give  me 
that  wrapping  cloak  with  the  hood."" 

Longpole  obeyed,  and  enveloping  himself  in 
a  large  mantle,  which  he  had  upon  a  former 
occasion  used  to  cover  his  armour,  in  one  of 
those  fanciful  justs  where  every  one  appeared 
disguised,  the  Knight  left  his  own  apartments, 
and  proceeded  to  those  of  Lady  Constance  de 
Grey.  Many  were  the  sounds  of  mirth  and 
merriment  which  met  his  ears  as  he  passed 
by  the  various  ranges  of  apartments,  jarring 
harshly  with  all  his  own  sorrowful  feelings,  and 
in  the  despondency  of  his  mind  he  marvelled 
that  any  but  idiots  or  madmen  could  indulge 
in  laughter  in  a  world  so  full  of  care.  Hurry- 
ing on  to  avoid  such  inharmonious  tones,  he 
approached  the  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to 
Lady  Constance,  and  was  surprised  at  finding 
the  door  open.  Entering,  nothing  but  confu- 
sion seemed  to  reign  in  the  antechamber,  where 
her  maids  were  usually  found  employed  in 
various  works.  Here  stood  a  frame  for  caul 
v/ork,  there  one  for  embroidery ;  here  a  cushion 
for  Italian  lace  thrown  upon  the  ground,  there 
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a  chair  overturned;  while  two  of  the  maids 
Kstood  looking  out  of  the  window,  (to  make  use 
of  the  homely  term)  crying  their  eyes  out. 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  ?'"*  demanded  Sir 
Osborne,  as  he  entered  ;  the  agitation  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  the  alarm  he  conceived  from 
the  strange  disarray  of  the  apartment,  making 
him  stint  his  form  of  speech  to  the  fewest  words 
possible. 

"  We  do  not  know.  Sir,"  replied  one  of  the 
desolate  damsels.  "  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
she  is  gone." 

"  Gone !"  cried  Sir  Osborne.  "  Gone  !  In 
the  name  of  Heaven  where  is  she  gone.^  Who 
is  gone  with  her  .^" 

"  Jesu  Maria,  Sir!  don't  look  so  wild,"  cried 
the  woman,  who  thought  herself  quite  pretty 
enough,  even  in  her  tears,  to  be  a  little  familiar, 
— "  Dr.  Wilbraham  is  with  the  Lady  Constance, 
and  so  is  Mistress  Margaret,  and  therefore  she 
is  safe  enough,  surely." 

"But  cannot  you  say  where  she  is  gone  .^" 
cried  the  Knight.  "  When  did  she  go  ? 
How  ?" 

"  She  went  but  now,  Sir,"  replied  the  wo- 
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man.  "  She  was  sent  for  about  an  hour  or 
more  ago  to  the  little  tapestry-hall,  to  speak 
with  my  Lord  Cardinal ;  and  after  that  she 
came  back  very  grave  and  serious,  and  made 
Mrs.  Margaret  pack  up  a  great  parcel  of  things, 
while  she  herself  spoke  with  Dr.  Wilbraham ; 
and  when  that  was  done,  they  all  three  went  away 
together ;  but  before  she  went  she  gave  each  of 
us  fifty  marks  a-piece,  and  said  that  she  would 
give  us  news  of  her."" 

"  Did  she  not  drop  any  word,  in  regard  to 
her  destination  ?"  demanded  Sir  Osborne.  "  Any 
thing  that  might  lead  you  to  imagine  whither 
she  was  gone .?" 

"  Mrs.  Margaret  said  they  were  going  to 
London,"  said  ^the  other  girl,  turning  round 
from  the  window,  and  speaking  through  her 
tears.  "  She  said  that  they  were  going,  be- 
cause such  was  my  Lord  CardinaFs  will.  But 
I  don't  believe  it,  for  she  said  it  like  a  lie — and 
I  'm  sure  I  shall  never  see  my  young  lady 
again. — I  'm  sure  I  shan't !  So  now.  Sir  Knight, 
go  away  and  leave  us,  for  we  can  tell  you 
nothing  more." 

The  Knight  turned  away.   "  Oh,  Constance  ! 
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Constance !"  thought  he,  as  he  paced  back  to 
his  apartments ;  "  will  you  ever  be  able  to 
resist  all  the  influence  they  may  bring  against 
you.  When  you  hear,  too,  of  your  lover's  dis- 
grace !  Well,  God  is  good ;  and  sometimes  joy 
shines  forth  out  of  sorrow,  like  the  sun  that 
dispels  the  storm.""  As  he  thought  thus,  the 
prediction  of  Sir  Cesar,  that  their  misfortune 
should  be  but  of  short  duration,  came  across 
his  mind.  "  The  evil  part  of  his  prophecy," 
thought  he,  "  is  already  on  my  head.  Why 
should  I  doubt  the  good.?  Come,  I  will  be 
superstitious,  and  believe  it  fully;  for  hope 
is  surely  as  much  better  than  fear,  as  joy  is 
better  than  sorrow.  Will  Constance  ever  give 
her  hand  to  another  ?  Oh,  no,  no  !  And  surely, 
surely,  I  shall  win  her  yet.""* 

Of  all  the  bright  gifts  with  which  heaven 
has  blessed  our  youth,  there  is  none  more 
excellent  than  that  elasticity  of  spirit  which 
rebounds  strongly  from  the  depressing  load  of  a 
world's  care ;  and  after  the  heaviest  weight  of 
sorrow,  or  the  severest  stroke  of  disappointment, 
raises  us  lightly  up,  and  gives  us  back  to  hope 
and  to  enjoyment.     It  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and 
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it  is  peculiar  to  good  conduct ;  for  the  reiterated 
burdens  that  years  cast  upon  us  as  they  fly, 
gradually  rob  the  spring  of  expectation  of  its 
flexibility,  and  vice  feels  within  itself  that  it 
has  not  the  same  right  to  hope  as  virtue.  Sir 
Osborne's  spirit  was  all  rebound ;  and  though 
surrounded  with  doubts,  with  difficulties,  and 
with  dangers,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
ready  to  try  again  the  wide  adventurous  world, 
with  unabated  vigour  of  endeavour,  though  re- 
buffed in  his  first  endeavours,  and  disappointed 
in  his  brightest  expectations. 

On  returning  to  his  apartment,  he  found  his 
faithful  attendant  ready  prepared;  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  easy,  careless  confidence  in  the 
honest  yeoman's  manner,  that  well  seconded 
the  efforts  of  reviving  hope  in  his  master's 
breast.  It  seemed  as  if  he  never  thought  for  a 
moment  that  want  of  success  w^as  possible  ;  and 
besides,  he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  fortune 
has  little  power.  He,  himself,  had  no  extrane- 
ous wants  or  wishes.  Happy  by  temperament, 
and  independent  by  bodily  vigour,  he  derived 
from  nature  all  that  neither  stoic  nor  epi- 
curean could  obtain  by  art.     He  was  a  philo- 
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sopher  by  frame  ;  and  more  than  a  philosopher, 
as  the  word  is  generally  used,  for  he  had  a 
warm  heart  and  a  generous  spirit,  and  joined 
affection  for  others  to  carelessness  about  him- 
self. 

Such  was  the  companion,  of  all  others,  fitted 
to  cheer  Sir  Osborne  on  his  way — far  more  so 
than  if  he  had  been  one  of  equal  rank,  or  equal 
refinement,  for  he  was  always  ready  to  assist, 
to  serve,  to  amuse,  or  advise,  without  sufficient 
appreciation  of  finer  feelings  to  encourage,  even 
by  understanding,  those  thoughts  upon  which 
the  Knight  might  have  dwelt  painfully  in  con- 
versation with  any  one  else. 

At  the  same  time,  Longpole  was  far  above  his 
class  in  every  respect.  He  had  some  smattering 
of  classical  knowledge,  which  was  all  that  rested 
with  him  of  the  laborious  teaching  which  good 
Dr.  Wilbraham  had  bestowed  upon  his  youth  ; 
he  not  only  could  read,  and  write,  but  had 
read  all  the  books  he  could  get  a.t,  while  a 
prisoner  in  France,  and  had,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  contrived  to  turn  a  stanza,  though 
neither  the  stuff  nor  the  workmanship  were 
very  good  ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  strange 
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turn  for  jesting,  which  he  took  care  to  keep  in 
perpetual  exercise.  To  these  he  joined  all  the 
thousand  little  serviceable  qualifications  of 
an  old  soldier,  and  an  extraordinary  fluency 
in  speaking  French,  which  had  proved  very 
serviceable  to  him  in  many  instances.  Thus 
equiped  inwardly,  he  now  stood  before  Sir 
Osborne,  with  his  outward  man  armed  in  the 
plain  harness  of  a  custrel,  or  shield-bearer, 
with  casque  and  corslet,  cuissards,  brassards, 
and  gauntlets,  and  considering  that  he  was 
near  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  he  was  the 
sort  of  man  that  a  Knight  might  not  be  sorry 
to  see  at  his  back,  in  the  mUee  or  the  skirmish. 

"  Longpole,''  said  the  Knight,  "  give  me  my 
armour ;  I  will  put  it  on,  while  you  place  what 
clothes  you  can  in  the  large  horsebags.  But, 
my  good  custrel,  we  must  put  something  over 
our  harness — give  me  that  surcoat.  You  have 
not  barded  my  horse,  I  trust.'" 

"  Indeed  I  have,  my  Lord,"  replied  he; 
"  and  depend  on  it  you  may  have  need  thereof. 
— Remember  how  dear  the  barding  of  a  horse 
is — I  speak  of  the  steel,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  bard,  or   bardo,    as   the  Italians   call  it ; 
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for  the  cloth  that  covers  it  is  not  the  bard — 
and  if  you  carry  the  steel  with  you,  you  may 
as  well  have  the  silk  too." 

"But  'twill  weary  the  horse,"  said  Sir  Os- 
borne ;  "  however,  as  'tis  on,  let  it  stay :  only 
it  may  attract  attention,  and  give  too  good  a 
track  to  any  that  follow  ;  though,  God  knows,  I 
can  hardly  determine  which  way  to  turn  my 
rein." 

"  To  London  !  to  London  !  to  be  sure,  your 
Worship,"  cried  Longpole  ;  "  that  is  the  high 
road  to  every  part  on  the  earth,  and  off  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth.  If  a  man  want  to 
go  to  heaven,  he  will  there  find  guides ;  if  he 
seek  hell,  he  will  find  plenty  going  the  same 
road;  and  if  he  love  this  world  better,  there 
shall  he  meet  conveyance  to  every  part  of  it. 
What  would  you  think  of  just  paying  a  visit 
to  good  Master  William  Hans,  the  merchant, 
to  see  if  he  cannot  give  us  a  cast  over  to  Flan- 
ders. A  thousand  to  one  he  has  some  vessel 
going,  or  knows  some  one  that  has." 

"  Well  bethought,"  answered  Sir  Osborne, 
slowly  buckling  on  his  armour  ;  "  it  will  soon 
grow  dusk,  and  then  our  arms  will  call  no  at- 
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tention — my  hands  refuse  to  help  me  on  with 
my  harness. — I  am  very  slow. — Nay,  good 
Longpole,  if  you  have  already  finished,  take  a 
hundred  marks  out  of  that  bag,  which  will 
nearly  empty  it,  and  seek  the  three  men  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  gave  me.  Divide  it  be- 
tween them,  for  their  service ;  and,  good  Long- 
pole,  when  you  have  done  that,  make  inquiries 
about  the  palace,  as  to  what  road  was  taken  by 
Lady  Constance  de  Grey  and  Dr.  Wilbraham — 
do  not  mention  the  lady— name  only  Dr.  Wil- 
braham, as  if  I  sought  to  speak  with  him." 

Longpole  obeyed,  and  after  about  half  an 
hour's  absence  returned,  tolerably  successful  in 
his  inquiries :  but  much  to  his  surprise  and 
disappointment,  he  found  his  young  Lord  very 
nearly  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  had 
left  him,  sitting  in  his  chair,  half  armed,  with 
his  casque  upon  his  knee,  his  fine  head  bare, 
and  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  fading  gleams  of  the 
evening  sky,  where  some  faint  clouds  just  above 
the  distant  trees  seemed  as  if  lingering  in  the 
beams  of  the  sun's  bright  eye,  like  man,  still 
tenacious  of  the  last  ray  of  hope. 

'*  Well,  Longpole,"  cried  he,  waking  from  his 
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reverie,  "  what  news  ?  Have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  Lady  Constance  ?""  and,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  delay,  he  busied  himself  to  finish  the 
arrangement  of  his  armour. 

"  Let  me  aid  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Longpole, 
kneeling  down,  and  soon  completing,  piece  by 
piece,  what  his  master  had  left  unfinished, 
replying  at  the  same  time  to  his  question.  "  I 
have  spoken  with  the  man  who  carried  the  bag- 
gage down  to  the  boat,  my  Lord,  and  he  says 
that  Dr.  Wilbraham,  Lady  Constance,  and  one 
of  her  women,  took  water  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  Lord  Cardinal,  and  seemed  to  follow 
his  barge." 

Sir  Osborne  fell  into  another  reverie,  from 
which,  at  last,  he  roused  himself  with  a  sigh. 
"  Well,  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  he ;  "  like  an 
angry  child  I  might  rage  and  struggle,  but  I 
could  do  no  more. — Were  I  to  stay,  'twould 
but  be  committing  me  to  the  Tower,  and  then 
I  must  be  still  per  force — " 

Longpole  heard  all  this  with  an  air  of  great 
edification  ;  but  when  he  thought  that  his  mas- 
ter had  indulged  himself  enough,  he  ventured 
to  interrupt  him,  by  saying,  '*The  sun.  Sir, 
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has  gone  to  bed,  had  not  we  better  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  and  make  our  way  to 
London.  Remember,  Sir.  He  is  an  early  riser 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  will  be  up  looking 
after  us  to-morrow  before  we  are  well  aware."" 

"  Ay,  Longpole,  ay  !"  replied  the  Knight, 
"  I  will  linger  no  longer,  for  it  is  unavailing. — 
The  trumpet  must  have  sounded  to  supper  by 
this  time,  has  it  not  ?  So  we  shall  have  no 
idlers  to  gaze  at  our  departure." 

*'  The  trumpet  sounded  as  I  went  down  but 
now,"  said  Longpole,  ''  and  I  met  the  sewer 
carrying  in  a  brawn's  head  so  like  his  own,  that 
I  could  not  help  thinking  he  had  killed  and 
cooked  his  brother — they  must  be  hard  at  his 
Grace's  leige  capons  even  now." 

"  Well,  I  am  ready,"  said  the  Knight ;  "give 
me  the  surcoat  of  tawny  velvet— now — no  more 
feathers !"  he  continued,  plucking  from  his 
casque  the  long  plume  that,  issuing  from  the 
crest  in  graceful  sweeps,  fell  back  almost  to  his 
girdle,  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  leave  behind,  a  small  white  glove  wrought  with 
gold,  that  had  surrounded  the  insertion  of  the 
feather,  and  which  he  secured  in  its  place,  with 
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particular  attention.  "  Some  one  will  have 
rare  pillage  of  this  apartment,"  he  added,  look- 
ing round ;  "  that  suit  of  black  armour  is  worth 
five  hundred  marks — but  it  matters  not  to  think 
of  it — we  cannot  carry  them  with  us — the  long 
sword  and  baldrick,  Longpole,  and  the  gold 
spurs — I  will  go  as  a  Knight,  at  least — now, 
take  the  bags — I  follow.  Farewell,  King 
Henry,  you  have  lost  a  faithful  subject  !'^ 

Thus  saying,  he  proceeded  down  the  stairs 
after  Longpole,  and  following  a  corridor,  passed 
by  one  of  the  small  doors  of  the  great  hall, 
through  the  partial  opening  of  which  was  to  be 
heard  the  rattle  and  the  clatter  of  plates,  of 
dishes,  and  of  knives,  and  the  buzz  of  many 
busy  jaws.  There  was  a  feeling  of  disgust  came 
over  Sir  Osborne  as  he  heard  it — he  scarce  knew 
why,  and  stayed  not  to  inquire,  but  striding  on, 
came  speedily  to  the  stable-yard,  and  was  cross- 
ing towards  the  building  in  which  his  horses' 
stood,  when  he  observed  a  man  loitering  near 
the  door  of  the  stable,  whom  he  soon  disco- 
vered to  be  one  of  the  yeomen  given  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  On,    Longpole,"    cried   the   Knight,    "on, 
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and  send  him  upon  some  errand,  for  I  am  in  no 
fit  mood  to  speak  with  him  now."" 

While  Sir  Osborne  drew  back  into  the 
door-way,  Longpole  advanced,  and  in  a  moment 
after  the  man  was  seen  traversing  the  court  in 
another  direction.  The  Knight  then  proceeded, 
the  horses  were  brought  forth,  and  springing 
into  the  saddle,  Sir  Osborne,  with  a  sigh  given 
to  the  recollection  of  lost  hopes,  touched  his 
charger  with  the  spur,  and  rode  out  of  the 
gates.  Longpole  followed,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes they  were  on  the  high  road  to  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments. 

Henry  iv. 

It  was  hardly  night  when  Sir  Osborne 
departed;  a  faint  and  diminishing  blush  still 
tinged  the  eastern  sky,  the  blackbird  was  still 
singing  his  full  round  notes  from  every  thicket, 
and  not  a  star  had  yet  ventured  forth  upon  the 
pathway  of  the  sun,  except  one,  that  bright  and 
sweet  even  then,  seemed  like  a  fond  and  fa- 
voured child  to  the  monarch  of  the  sky,  fol 
lowing  fearlessly  on  his  brilliant  steps,  while 
others  held  aloof.  The  calm  of  the  evening 
sank  down  gently  on  the  young  adventurer's 
heart :  it  was  so  mild,  so  placid  ;  and  though, 
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perhaps,  pensive,  and  tinged  with  melancholy, 
yet  there  was  a  sort  of  promise  in  that  last 
smile  of  parting  day,  which  led  hope  forward, 
and  told  of  brighter  moments  yet  to  come. 
For  some  time  the  Knight  indulged  in  vague 
dreams,  made  up,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  dream 
of  human  life,  of  hopes  and  fears,  expectation, 
and  despondency ;  then  giving  up  thought  for 
action,  he  spurred  forward  his  horse,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  he  could  towards  London. 
Longpole  followed  in  silence,  for  in  spite  of  all 
his  philosophy,  he  felt  a  sort  of  qualm  at  the 
idea  of  the  long  period  which  must  intervene  ere  . 
he  could  hope  to  see  his  pretty  Geraldine,  that 
took  away  several  ounces  of  his  loquacity. 

London,  at, length,  spread  wide  before  them, 
and  after  some  needless  circumambulation,  owing 
to  the  Knighf  s  total  ignorance  of  the  labyrin- 
thian  intricacies  of  the  city,  and  the  dangerous 
littleness  of  Longpole's  knowledge  thereof,  they 
at  length  reached  Gracious  Street,  and  disco- 
vered the  small  square  paved  court,  long  since 
built  over,  and  I  believe  now  occupied  by  a 
tea-dealer,  but  which  then  afforded  a  sort  of 
area  before  the  dwelling  of  the  Flemish  mer- 
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chant,  William  Hans.  On  the  left  hand,  near- 
est the  river,  was  situated  the  counting-house ; 
and  to  the  front,  as  well  as  to  the  right,  stretched 
a  range  of  buildings  which,  from  their  polyphe- 
muslike appearance,  having  but  one  window 
or  aperture  in  the  front,  (except  the  door,) 
the  Knight  concluded  to  be  those  warehouses, 
whose  indiscriminate  maw  swallowed  up  the 
produce  of  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Over 
the  counting-house,  however,  appeared  seve- 
ral smaller  windows,  principally  glazed,  and 
through  one  of  these  shone  forth  upon  the 
night  the  light  of  a  taper,  giving  notice  that 
some  one  still  waked  within.  While  Longpole 
dismounted,  and  knocked  with  the  hilt  of  his 
dagger  against  a  little  door  by  the  side  of  that 
which  led  to  the  counting-house,  the  Knight 
watched  the  light  in  the  window ;  but  he 
watched,  and  Longpole  knocked,  in  vain,;  for 
neither  did  the  light  move,  nor  the  door  open, 
till  Sir  Osborne  bethought  him  of  a  stratagem 
to  call  the  merchant's  attention. 

"  Make  a  low  knocking  against  the  windows 
of  the  counting-house,  Longpole,"'  said  he,  "  as 
if  you   were   trying   to   force   them.      I    have 
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known  these  money-getters  as  deaf  as  adders 
to  any  sound  but  that  which  menaced  their 
mammon." 

Longpole  obeyed,  and  the  moment  after  the 
light  moved.  "  Hold,  hold  !"  cried  the  Knight, 
"  he  hears ;"  and  the  next  moment  the  casement 
window  was  pushed  open,  through  which  the 
head  of  the  good  merchant  protruded  itself, 
vociferating,  "  Who 's  tere  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?     I'll  call  the  watch— Watch  !  watch  !" 

'*  Taizez,  vous !''  cried  the  Knight,  addressing 
him  in  French,  not  being  able  to  speak  the 
Brabant  dialect  of  the  merchant,  and  yet  not 
wishing  to  proclaim  his  errand  aloud  in  Eng« 
lish,  "  Nous  sommes  amis — descendez,  Guil- 
laume  Hans — c'est  le  Sire  de  Darnley." 

"  Oh,  1 11  come  down  !  I  '11  come  down !" 
cried  the  Merchant.  "  Run,  Skippenhausen, 
and  open  te  door.  I  '11  come  down,  my  coot 
Lord,  in  a  minute." 

The  two  travellers  had  not  now  long  to  wait, 
for  in  a  moment  or  two  the  little  door  at  which 
Longpole  had  at  first  in  vain  apphed  for  admis- 
sion, was  thrown  open  by  a  personage,  the  pro- 
fundity  of  whose  nether  garments,    together 
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with  his  long-waisted,  square-cut,  blue  coat, 
with  the  seams,  and  there  were  many,  all  bound 
with  white  lace,  induced  Sir  Osborne  imme- 
diately to  write  him  down  for  a  Dutch  naviga- 
tor. Descending  the  stairs,  immediately  be- 
hind this  first  apparition,  came  the  merchant 
himself,  with  his  black  gown,  which  had  pro- 
bably been  laid  aside  for  the  night,  now  hurried 
on,  not  with  the  most  correct  adjustment  in  the 
world,  for  it  looked  very  much  as  if  turned  inside 
out,  which  might  well  happen  to  a  robe  whose 
sleeves  were  not  above  six  inches  long.  Sir  Os- 
borne, however,  did  not  stay  to  investigate  the 
subject  very  minutely,  but  explaining  to  the 
good  merchant  that  he  had  something  particu- 
lar to  say  to  him,  he  was  conducted  into  the 
counting-house,  where  he  informed  him  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
what  he  desired.  Good  Master  Hans  was  pro- 
digal of  his  astonishment,  which  vented  itself 
in  various  exclamations  in  Flemish,  English, 
and  French,  after  which,  coming  to  business,  as 
he  said,  he  told  the  Knight  that  he  could  put 
up  his  horses  in  the  same  stable  where  he  kept 
his  drays,  and  that  after  that  they  would  talk 
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of  the  rest.  "  But  on  my  wort,  my  coot 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  must  go  with  your  man 
myself,  for  there  is  not  one  soul  in  the  place  to 
let  him  in  or  out  of  the  stable,  which  is  behind 
the  house." 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  affair  for 
the  moment,  was  to  take  off  the  bard  or  horse 
armour,  that  covered  the  Knight's  charger,  as 
it  could  not  be  left  in  the  stable  till  the  next 
morning,  when  the  merchant's  carters  would  ar- 
rive ;  and  poor  William  Hans  was  desperately 
afraid  that  the  round  of  the  watch  would  pass 
while  the  operation  was  in  execution,  and  sup- 
pose that  he  was  receiving  some  contraband 
goods,  which  might  cause  a  search  the  next  day. 

The  business,  however,  was  happily  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  Captain,  who, 
seeing  that  there  was  something  mysterious  go- 
ing forward,  and  having  a  taste  that  way,  gave 
more  active  assistance  than  either  his  face  or 
figure  might  have  taught  one  to  expect. 

He  also  it  was,  who,  while  the  good  merchant 
with  the  candle  in  his  hand,  led  our  friend 
Longpole  with  the  horses  to  the  stable,  con- 
ducted  the  Knight   up-stairs    into  the    room 
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where  they  had  first  discovered  the  light,  and 
invited  him,  in  extremely  good  English,  to  be 
seated.  By  the  appearance  of  the  chamber, 
it  seemed  that  Master  Hans  had  been  pre- 
paring to  make  great  cheer  for  his  Captain, 
for  various  were  the  flaggons  and  bottles  that 
stood  upon  the  table,  together  with  trenchers 
and  plates  unused,  and  a  pile  of  manchet  and 
spice  bread,  with  other  signs  and  prognosti- 
cations of  a  rere  supper ;  not  to  mention  an 
immense  bowl  which  stood  in  the  midst,  and 
whose  void  rotundity  seemed  yearning  for 
some  savory  mass  not  yet  concocted. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  merchant  re- 
appeared, accompanied  by  Longpole,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  days,  when 
many  a  various  rank  might  be  seen  at  the 
same  board,  seated  himself  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  table,  after  having  taken  his  master's  casque, 
and  soon  engaged  the  Dutch  Captain  in  con- 
versation, while  the  Knight  consulted  with  Wil- 
Uam  Hans,  regarding  the  means  of  quitting 
England  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  It  is  very  unlucky  you  did  not  let  me  know 
before,"    said    the  merchant,    "  for  we   might 
o  5 
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easily  have  cot  the  ship  of  my  goot  friend 
Skippenhausen  there,  ready  to-day,  and  you 
could  have  sailed  to-morrow  morning  by  the 
first  tide.  You  might  trust  him  !  you  might 
trust  him  with  your  life  !  Bless  you,  my  coot 
Lord,  'tis  he  that  brings  me  over  the  Bibles 
from  Holland." 

"  But  cannot  he  sail  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row," said  the  Knight,  "  if  one  day  will  be 
sufficient  to  complete  his  freight  .^" 

^'  Oh,  that  he  can,"  answered  the  merchant ; 
"  but  what  will  you  do  till  then .?"  He  added, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  "  You 
will  never  like  to  lie  in  warehouse,  like  a  parcel 
of  dry  goods.^ 

"  Why,  it  must  be  so,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
Knight,  "  if  you  have  any  place  capable  of 
concealing  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  life,  yes !"  cried  William  Hans ; 
"  a  place  that  would  conceal  a  dozen.  I  had 
it  made  on  purpose  after  that  evil  May-day, 
when  the  wild  rabblement  of  London  rose,  and 
nearly  murdered  all  the  strangers  they  could 
find.  I  thought  what  had  happened  once 
might  happen  again,  and  so  I  had  in,  some  of 
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my  own  country  people,  and  caused  it  to  be 
made  very  securely." 

The  matter  was  now  soon  arranged.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Knight  and  Longpole  should 
lie  concealed  at  the  merchant's  till  the  ship  was 
ready  to  sail,  and  that  then  Master  Skippen- 
hausen  was  to  provide  them  a  safe  passage  to 
some  town  in  Flanders ;  which,  being  finally 
settled  between  all  parties,  it  only  remained  to 
fix  the  price  of  their  conveyance  with  the 
Dutchman.  "  I  am  an  honest  man,*"  said  he, 
on  mention  of  this  subject,  "  and  will  not  rob 
you.  If  you  were  in  no  hurry  to  go,  and 
could  go  quietly,  I  would  charge  you  ten  marks 
a  ton ;  but  as  you  are  in  distress,  I  will  only 
charge  you  fifteen." 

"  Faith  !"  burst  forth  Longpole,  "  you  are 
very  liberal.  Why,  do  you  charge  us  more^ 
not  ^656',  because  we  are  in  distress  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  Dutchman,  with 
imperturbable  tranquillity :  "  nine  men  out  of 
ten  would  charge  you  five  times  as  much,  when 
they  found  you  wanted  to  go  very  bad ;  now  I 
only  charge  you  one-half  more." 
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"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Sir  Osborne. 
"  However,  I  do  not  object  to  your  price :  but 
tell  me,  what  do  you  mean  by  fifteen  marks  a 
ton  ?     Do  you  intend  to  weigh  us  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  answered  the  Dutchman  ; 
"  why  not  ?  All  my  freight  is  weighed,  and 
why  not  you,  too  ?  No,  no.  I'll  have  no- 
thing on  bo^rd  that  is  not  weighed.  It\s  all 
put  in  the  book." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Knight,  with  a  smile,  "  it 
does  not  much  matter.  Can  you  take  my 
horses  too  by  weight  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  can  take 
any  thing:  but  I  am  responsible  for  nothing. 
If  your  horses  kick  themselves  to  death  in  the 
hold,  that  is  not  my  fault." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  the  Knight. 
"  Here,  Longpole,  help  me  to  put  oiBP  my  har- 
ness— I  cannot  sit  in  it  all  night." 

While  the  custrel  was  thus  employed  in  aid- 
ing his  Lord  to  disarm,  the  door  opened,  and 
in  bustled  a  servant-maid,  of  about  two  or 
three  and  thirty,  whose  rosy  cheeks  had  ac- 
quired a  deeper  tinge  by  the  soft  wooing  of  a 
kitchen-fire,  and  whose  sharp   eyes  shot  forth 
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those  brilliant  rays,  generally  supposed  to  be 
more  animated  by  the  wrathful  spirit  of  cook- 
ery and  of  ardent  coals,  than  by  any  softer 
power  or  flame.  Immediately  that  she  beheld 
two  strangers,  forth  burst  upon  the  head  of 
WiUiam  Hans  the  impending  storm.  She 
abused  him  for  telling  her  that  there  would 
only  be  himself  and  the  captain ;  she  vowed 
that  she  had  not  cooked  half  salmon  enough 
for  four;  she  declared  that  she  had  only  put 
down  plates  and  bread  for  two ;  and  she  ended, 
by  protesting  that  she  never  in  her  life  had 
seen  any  body  so  stupid  as  he  himself,  William 
Hans. 

To  the  mind  of  Sir  Osborne,  the  Lady  some- 
what forgot  the  respect  due  to  her  master ; 
but,  however,  whether  it  was  from  one  of  those 
strange  mysterious  ascendancies,  which  cooks 
and  housekeepers  occasionally  acquire  over 
middle-aged  single  gentlemen,  or  whether  it 
was  from  a  natural  meekness  of  disposition  in 
the  worthy  Fleming,  he  bore  it  with  most  ex- 
emplary patience ;  and  when  want  of  breath  for 
a  moment  pulled  the  check-string  of  the  lady's 
tongue,  he  informed  her  that  the  two  strangers 
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had  come  unexpectedly.  Thereupon,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  something  very  like,  "  Why  the 
devil  did  they  come  at  all !"  she  set  down  on  the 
table  a  dish  of  hot  boiled  salmon ;  and,  after 
flouncing  out  of  the  room,  returned  with  the 
air  of  the  most  injured  person  in  the  world, 
bringing  in  a  platter -full  of  dried  pease,  like- 
wise boiled. 

These  various  ingredients  (the  salmon  was 
salted)  William  Hans  immediately  seized  upon, 
and  emptied  them  into  the  great  bowl  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Then  casting  off  his 
gown,  and  tucking  up  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
he  mashed  them  all  together ;  adding  various 
slices  of  some  well  preserved  pippins,  a  wooden 
spoon's  capacity  of  fine  oil,  and  three  of  vine- 
gar.— Fancy  such  a  mess,  to  eat  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  then  go  to  bed  and  dream 
of  the  devil! — Boiled  salmon  and  pease! — 
apples  and  oil ! — and  vinegar,  to  crown  it ! 

However,  Sir  Osborne  resisted  the  tempting 
viands,  and  contented  himself  with  some  of 
the  plain  bread,  although  both  the  Merchant 
and  the  Captain  pressed  him  several  times  to 
partake ;  assuring  him,  while  the  oil  and  vine- 
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gar  ran  out  at  the  corners  of  their  mouths, 
that  it  was  "  Very  coot — very  coot  indeed — 
excellent !"  And  so  much  did  they  seem  to 
enjoy  it,  that  the  unhappy  Longpole  was 
tempted  for  his  sins  to  taste  the  egregious 
compound,  and  begged  a  small  quantity  at 
the  hands  of  good  master  Hans.  The  boun- 
tiful merchant  shovelled  a  waggon-load'  of  it 
upon  his  plate,  and  the  yeoman  fancying  him- 
self bound  in  common  politeness  to  eat  it,  con- 
trived to  swallow  three  whole  mouthfulls,  with 
a  meekness  and  patience,  that  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign  would  have  classed  him  with  the 
martyrs ;  but  at  the  fourth,  his  humanity  re- 
belled, and  thrusting  the  plate  from  him,  with 
vehemence  that  nearly  overturned  all  the  rest, 

"  No  !''  cried  he.     "  No,  by !  there  is  no 

standing  that  !" 

The  Merchant  and  his  countryman  chuckled 
amazingly  at  poor  Longpole's  want  of  taste, 
and  even  the  Knight,  albeit  in  no  very  laugh- 
ter-loving mood,  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
custrel's  discomfiture.  But  as  all  things  must 
come  to  an  end,  the  salt  salmon  and  pease  were 
at   length    concluded,    and   some  marmalades 
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and  confections  substituted  in  its  place,  which 
proved  much  more  suitable  to  the  taste  of  such 
of  the  company  as  were  uninitiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Flemish  cookery. 

With  the  sweetmeats  came  the  wines,  which 
were  all  of  peculiar  rarity  and  excellence,  for 
in  this  particular  at  least,  William  Hans  was 
a  man  of  no  small  taste,  which  he  kept  indeed 
in  continual  practice.  Not  that  we  would  imply 
that  he  drank  too  much  or  too  often,  but 
still  the  god  of  the  gilded  horns  had  been 
gently  fingering  his  nose,  and  with  a  light  and 
skilful  pencil  had  decorated  all  the  adjacent 
parts,  with  a  minute  and  delicate  tracery  of 
interwoven  rosy  lines. 

As  the  wine  diffused  itself  over  his  stomach, 
it  seemed  to  buoy  up  his  heart  to  his  lips. 
Prudence  too  slackened  her  reins,  and  on  went 
his  tongue,  galloping,  as  a  beggar's  horse  is 
reported  to  do,  on  a  way  that  shall  be  name- 
less. Many  were  the  things  he  said,  which 
he  should  not  have  said,  and  many  were  the 
things  he  told,  which  would  have  been  better 
left  untold.  Amongst  others,  he  acknowledged 
himself  a  Lutheran,  which  in   that  age,  if   it 
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tended  to  find  out  bliss  in  the  other  world,  was 
very  likely  to  bring  down  damnation  in  this. 
He  averred  that  he  looked  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  he  called  the  Pope,  in  the  light  of 
that  Babylonish  old  lady,  whose  more  particular 
qualification  is  not  fit  for  ears  polite  ;  and 
he  confessed,  that  when  Dr.  Fitz-James,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  had  bought  up  all  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  he  could  find,  and 
burnt  them  at  PauFs-cross,  he  had  furnished 
the  furious  Romanist  with  a  whole  cargo  of 
incomplete  copies.  "  So,  that,"  continued  he, 
"  the  Bishop  damned  his  own  soul  the  more 
completely,  by  burning  God's  word,  and  paid 
the  freight  and  binding  of  a  new  and  com- 
plete set  into  the  bargain."  And  he  chuckled 
and  grinned  with  mercantile  glee  at  his  suc- 
cessful speculation,  and  with  puritanic  triumph 
over  the  persecutors  of  his  sect. 

Sir  Osborne  soon  began  to  be  weary  of  the 
scene,  and  begged  to  know  where  he  should  find 
his  chamber,  upon  which  Master  Hans  rose  to 
conduct  him,  with  perfect  steadiness  of  limb, 
the  wine  having  affected  nothing  but  his  tongue. 
Lighting  a  lamp,  he  preceded  the  Knight  with 
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great  reverence,  and  while  Longpole  followed 
with  the  armour,  he  led  the  way  up  a  little 
narrow  stairs,  to  a  small  room,  whose  walls, 
though  not  covered  with  arras,  were  hung  with 
painted  canvass,  after  a  common  fashion  of  the 
day,  representing  the  whole  history  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale  ;  wherein  the  fish  was  decidedly 
cod,  and  the  sea  undoubtedly  parsley  and  but- 
ter, notwithstanding  any  thing  that  the  scienti- 
fic may  say  to  such  an  assemblage.  The  ship 
was  evidently  one  that  would  have  sunk  in  any 
sea  except  that  she  ^as  in — She  could  not  have 
sailed  across  Chancery  Lane  in  a  wet  day  with- 
out foundering ;  and,  as  if  to  render  her  hea- 
vier, the  artist  had  stowed  her  to  the  head 
with  Dutchmen,  which  made  her  like  the  Dinde 
a  la  saint e  Alliance^  (viz.  a  turkey  stuffed  with 
woodcocks,)  one  heavy  thing  crammed  full  of 
another. 

The  whole  of  the  room,  however,  was  clean- 
liness itself:  the  little  bed  that  stood  in  the 
corner,  with  its  fine  linen  sheets,  the  small  deal 
table,  even  the  very  sand  upon  the  floor,  all 
were  as  white  as  snow.  "I  am  afraid,  my  coot 
Lord,''  said  the  merchant,  who  never  lost  his 
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respect  for  his  guest,  "  that  your  Lordship  will 
be  poorly  lodged;  but  these  three  chambers 
along  in  front,  are  what  I  keep  always  ready, 
in  case  of  any  of  my  captains  arriving  unex- 
pectedly, and  it  is  all  clean  and  proper,  I 
can  assure  you.  I  will  now  go  and  bring  you 
a  cushion  for  your  head,  and  what  the  French 
call  the  coupe  de  bonne  nuit,  and  will  myself 
call  your  Lordship  to-morrow,  before  any  one 
is  up,  that  you  may  take  to  your  hiding-place 
without  being  seen." 

The  Knight  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
his  host's  recollection  so  clear,  notwithstanding 
his  potations;  but  he  knew  not  what  much 
habit  in  that  kind  will  do,  and  still  doubted 
whether  his  memory  would  be  active  enough  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  to  call  him  when  the 
next  morning  should  really  come. 

However,  he  did  Master  Hans  injustice,  for 
without  fail,  at  the  hour  of  five,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  Knight's  door,  and  soon  after 
rousing  Longpole,  he  conducted  them  both 
down  to  the  warehouses,  through  whose  deep 
obscure  they  groped  their  way,  amidst  tons  and 
bags,  and  piles,  and  bales,  with  no  other  light 
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than  such  straggling  rays  as  found  their  way 
through  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  boards 
which  covered  the  windows  for  the  night. 

At  length  an  enormous  butt  presented  itself, 
which  appeared  to  be  empty,  for  without  any 
great  effort  the  old  merchant  contrived  to  move 
it  from  its  place.  Behind  this  appeared  a  pilt 
of  untanned  hides,  which  he  set  himself  to  put 
on  one  side  as  fast  as  possible,  though  for  what 
purpose  Sir  Osborne  did  not  well  understand, 
as  he  beheld  nothing  behind  them  but  the 
rough  planks  which  formed  the  wall  of  the 
warehouse.  As  the  pile  diminished,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  made  all  parties  hurry 
their  movements,  and  dispatch  the  hides  as  fast 
as  possible.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a  loud 
and  reiterated  knocking  at  the  outer  door, 
which  at  first  induced  Master  Hans  to  raise 
his  head  and  listen,  but  then,  without  saying 
a  word,  he  set  himself  to  work  again  harder 
than  ever,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Knight  and  Longpole,  soon  cleared  away  all 
obstruction,  and  left  the  fair  face  of  the  board- 
ed wall  before  them. 

Kneeling   do^vn,  the  merchant    now    thrust 
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his  fingers  under  the  planks,  where  the  appa- 
rently rude  workmanship  of  the  builder  had 
left  a  chink  between  th^m  and  the  ground — 
then  applied  all  his  strength  to  a  vigorous 
heave,  and  in  a  moment  three  of  the  planks  at 
once  slid  up,  being  made  to  play  in  a  groove, 
like  the  door  of  a  lion's  den,  and  discovered  a 
small  chamber  beyond,  lighted  by  a  glazed 
aperture  towards  the  sky. 

"  In  !  in  !  my  coot  Lord  !"  cried  the  mer- 
chant, "  don't  you  hear  how  they  are  knock- 
ing at  the  door  ?  They  will  soon  rouse  my 
maid  Julian,  though  she  sleeps  like  a  marmot. 
— What  they  want  I  don't  know.'' 

Sir  Osborne  and  Longpole  were  not  tardy  in 
taking  possession  of  their  hiding-place,  and 
having  themselves  pulled  down  the  sliding  door 
by  means  of  the  cross-bars,  which  in  the  inside 
united  the  three  planks  together,  they  fastened 
it  with  a  little  bolt,  whereby  any  one  within 
could  render  his  retreat  as  firm,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, as  immovable  as  the  rest  of  the  wall. 
They  then  heard  the  careful  William  Hans  re- 
place the  hides,  roll  back  the  butt,  and  pace 
away  ;  after  which,  nothing  met  their  e^r  but 
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the  unceasing  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  which 
seemed  every  minute  to  assume  a  fiercer  cha- 
racter, and  which  was  perfectly  audible  in  their 
place  of  refuge. 

The  Merchant  appeared  to  treat  the  matter 
very  carelessly,  and  not  to  make  any  reply  till 
it  suited  his  convenience,  for  during  some  mi- 
nutes he  let  the  knockers  knock  on.  At  length, 
however,  that  particular  sound  ceased,  and  from 
a  sort  of  rush,  and  clatter  of  several  tongues, 
the  Knight  concluded  that  the  door  had  been 
at  length  opened.  At  the  same  time  the  voice 
of  the  Fleming  made  itself  heard,  in  well-as- 
sumed tones  of  passion,  abusing  the  intruders 
for  waking  him  so  early  in  the  morning,  bring- 
ing scandal  upon  his  house,  and  taking  away 
his  character. 

"  Seize  the  old  villitin  !"  cried  another  voice ; 
'^  we  have  certain  information  that  they  are 
here.— Search  every  hole  and  corner,  they  must 
have  arrived  last  night." 

Such,  and  various  other  broken  sentences, 
pronounced  by  the  loud  tongue  of  some  man  in 
office,  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Osborne,  con- 
vincing  him — ^notwithstanding    Henry's    assu- 
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ranee  that  till  noon  of  that  day  he  should  re- 
main unpursued — that  Wolsey,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  King's  absence  at  Richmond,  had 
lost  no  time  in  issuing  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest. 

Sitting  down  on  a  pile  of  books,  which  was 
the  only  thing  that  the  little  chamber  contained, 
he  listened  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  to  the 
various  noises  of  the  search.  Now  it  was  a  di- 
rection from  the  chief  of  the  party  to  look  here 
or  to  look  there, — now  the  various  cries  of  the 
searchers,  when  they  either  thought  they  had 
discovered  something  suspicious,  or  were  disap- 
pointed in  some  expectation — now  the  rolling 
of  the  butts,  the  overturning  of  the  bales,  the 
casting  down  of  the  skins  and  leathers— now  the 
party  was  far  off,  and  now  so  near,  that  the 
Knight  could  hear  every  movement  of  the  man 
who  examined  the  hides  before  the  door  of  his 
hiding-place.  Even  at  one  time,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  his  search,  the  fellow  struck  his  elbow 
against  the  boarding,  and  might  probably  have 
discovered  that  it  was  hollow  underneath,  had 
not  the  tingling  pain  of  his  arm  engaged  all  his 
attention,  passing  off  in  a  fit  of  dancing  and 
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stamping,  mingled  with  various  ungodly  exe- 
crations. 

At  length,  however,  the  pursuers  seemed  en- 
tirely foiled,  and  after  having  passed  more  than 
two  hours,  some  in  examining  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  some  the  warehouse — after  having 
tumbled  over  every  article  of  poor  William 
Hans'  goods,  their  loud  cries,  and  insolent 
swaggering,  dwindled  away  to  low  murmurs 
of  disappointment ;  and  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  they  proceeded  to  the  door,  the 
sounds  at  length  ceased  entirely,  and  left  the 
place  in  complete  silence.  Not  long  after  the 
workmen  arrived  and  began  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations for  the  day,  and  Sir  Osborne  and 
Longpole  thanked 'their  happy  stars,  both  for 
having  escaped  the  present  danger,  and  for  their 
enemy's  search  being  now  probably  turned  in 
some  other  direction. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Norfolk. — What,  are  you  chafed  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance ;  that  's  the  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Shakspeare. 

As  the  day  passed  on,  Sir  Osborne  grew 
more  and  more  impatient  under  his  confine- 
ment. He  felt  a  sort  of  degradation  in  being 
thus  pent  up,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage ;  and 
though,  with  invincible  patience,  he  had  lain  a 
thousand  times  more  still,  in  many  an  ambus- 
cade, he  felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  un- 
bolt the  door,  and  assure  himself  that  he  was 
really  at  large,  by  going  forth  and  exercising 
his  limbs  in  the  free  air.  But  then  came  the 
remembrance   that    such   a  proceeding   would 

VOL.    II.  p 
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almost  infallibly  transfer  him  to  a  still  stricter 
prison ;  where,  instead  of  being  voluntary,  and 
but  for  one  day,  his  imprisonment  would  be 
forced  and  long  continued.  The  thought,  too, 
of  Constance  de  Grey,  and  the  hope  of  winning 
her  yet,  gave  great  powers  of  endurance ;  and 
he  contented  himself  with  every  now  and  then 
marching  up  and  down  the  little  chamber, 
which,  taken  transversely,  just  afforded  him 
space  for  three  steps  and  a  half;  and,  at  other 
times  with  speaking  in  a  whisper  to  Longpole, 
who,  having  brought  the  armour  down  with 
him,  sat,  in  one  corner,  polishing  off  any  little 
dim  spots  that  the  damp  of  the  night  air  might 
have  left  upon  it.  "  This  is  very  tiresome," 
said  the  Knight. 

"  Very  tiresome,  indeed,  my  Lord  !""  replied 
Longpole.  "  I  Ve  been  fancying  myself  a 
blackbird,  in  a  wicker  cage,  for  the  last  hour. — 
May  I  whistle  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  Knight.  "  Give  me  the 
casque,  I  will  polish  that,  by  way  of  something 
to  do.  Don't  you  think,  Longpole,  if  under- 
neath the  volant  piece,  a  stout  sort  of  avant 
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taille  was  carried  down,  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  inches  long,  of  hard  steel,  it  would 
prevent  the  visor  from  being  borne  in,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  by  the  blow  of  a  solid  lance  ?"*' 

"  Yes  !'*'  answered  Longpole.  "  But  it  would 
prevent  your  Lordship  from  blowing  your  nose. 
Oh !  I  do  hate  improvement,  my  Lord.  De- 
pend upon  it,  'tis  the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 
Men  improve,  and  improve,  and  improve,  till 
they  leave  nothing  that 's  original  on  the  earth. 
I  would  wager  your  Lordship  a  hundred  marks, 
that,  by  two  or  three  hundred  years  hence, 
people  will  have  so  improved  their  armour,  that 
there  will  be  none  at  all." 

"  Zounds,  Bill ! '  cried  a  voice  in  the  ware- 
house.    "  Don't  you  hear  some  folks  talking  T''- 

"  It 's  some  one  in  the  street,"  answered  an- 
other voice.  "  Yet  it  sounded  vastly  near, 
too." 

This,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  warning 
for  the  Knight  to  be  silent ;  and  taking  up  one 
of  the  books,  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  he 
found  that  it  was  an  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  with  copies  of  which  it  appears  that 
p  2 
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Master  William  Hans  was  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  English  Protestants.  Our  mother 
Eve's  bad  old  habit  of  prying  into  forbidden 
sources  of  knowledge,  affects  us  all  more  or 
less ;  and  as  the  Bible  was  at  that  time  pro- 
hibited in  England,  except  to  the  clergy,  Sir 
Osborne  very  naturally  opened  it,  and  began 
reading.  What  effect  its  perusal  had  upon  his 
mind  matters  little ;  suffice  it  that  he  read  on, 
and  found  sufficient  matter  of  interest  therein 
to  occupy  him  fully.  Hour  after  hour  fled, 
and  day  waned  slowly,  but  having  once  laid  his 
hand  upon  that  book,  the  Knight  no  longer  felt^ 
the  tardy  currant  of  the  time,  and  night  fell 
before  the  day,  which  he  anticipated  as  so  tedi- 
ous, seemed  to  have  half  past  away. 

A  long  while  elapsed  after  the  darkness  had 
interrupted  Sir  Osborne  in  his  study,  before  the 
warehouse  was  closed  for  the  night ;  which, 
however,  v^^as  no  sooner  accomplished,  than 
good  Master  Hans,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Skippenhausen,  came  to  deliver  them  from  their 
confinement. 

"  He,  he,  he !"  cried  the  merchant,  as  they 
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came  forth.  ''  Did  you  hear  what  a  noise  they 
made,  my  coot  Lord,  when  they  came  search- 
ing this  morning  ? — They  did  not  find  them 
though,  for  they  were  all  iiT  beside  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  the 
Knight.  "  Who  were  in  beside  us  ?  Nobody 
came  here.^' 

"  I  mean  the  Bibles ;  I  mean  the  Word  of 
God,"  cried  the  merchant ;  "  the  bread  of  life, 
that  those  villains  came  seeking  this  morning, 
which,  if  they  had  got,  they  would  have  burnt 
most  sacrilegiously,  as  an  offering  to  the  harlot 
of  their  idolatry.*" 

"  Then  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  they 
searched  for  me  ?*"  said  the  Knight,  with  a 
smile  at  his  own  mistake. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  for  you  at  all !''  replied  the 
merchant.  "  It  was  the  Bibles  that  Skippen- 
hausen  brought  over  from  Holland,  for  the 
poor  English  Protestants,  who  are  here  denied 
to  eat  of  the  bread,  or  drink  of  the  water  of 
salvation. — But  now,  my  Lord,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  be  weighed,  you  will  be  ready 
to  sail  at  four  in  the  morning,  for  your  horses 
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and  horse-armour  are  all  weighed  and  aboard, 
and  the  cargo  will  be  complete,  when  your 
Lordship  and  your  gentleman  are  shipped." 

Finding  that  Master  Skippenhausen  was  bent 
upon  ascertaining  his  weight,  Sir  Osborne  con- 
sented to  get  into  the  merchant's  large  scales, 
and  being  as  it  were  lotted  with  Longpole,  his 
horse-bags,  and  his  armour,  he  made  a  very 
respectable  entry  in  the  Captain's  books.  After 
this.  Master  Hans  led  him  into  his  counting- 
house,  and  displayed  his  books  before  him ; 
but  as  the  items  of  his  account  might  be  some- 
what tedious,  it  may  be  as  well  merely  to  say^ 
that  the  young  Knight  found  he  had  expended, 
in  the  short  time  he  had  remained  in  Henry's 
luxurious  court,  more  than  two  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  marks ;  so  that  of  the  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  which  he  had  possessed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fleming,  and  the  thousand  which 
he  had  won  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  but 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  a  trifle  re- 
mained. 

Sir  Osborne  was  surprised,  but  the  accurate 
merchant  left  no  point  in  doubt,  and  the  young 
Knight  began  to  think  that  it  was   lucky  he 
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had  been  driven  from  the  Court  before  all  his 
funds  were  completely  expended.  He  found, 
however,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  a  great  va- 
riety of  arms  and  warlike  implements,  which 
he  had  gathered  together  while  in  Flanders, 
and  had  left  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchant 
since  he  had  been  in  England,  had  been  shipped 
on  board  Skippenhausen's  vessel,  whose  ac- 
knowledgment of  having  received  them,  Wil- 
liam Hans  now  put  into  his  hand ;  and  having 
paid  him  the  sum  due,  and  received  an  acquit- 
tance, he  led  him  once  more  upstairs  into  the 
scene  of  the  last  night's  revel. 

We  shall  pass  over  this  second  evening  at 
the  merchant's  house,  without  entering  into 
any  details  thereof,  only  remarking  that  it  past 
more  pleasantly  than  the  former  one,  there 
being  at  the  supper  table  some  dishes  which 
an  Englishman  could  eat,  and  which  his  sto- 
mach might  probably  digest.  At  an  early 
hour  Sir  Osborne  cast  himself  upon  his  bed, 
and  slept,  though  every  now  and  then  the 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  voyage  made  him 
start  up,  and  wonder  what  was  the  hour ;  and 
then   as   Skippenhausen    did    not   appear,   he 
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would  lie  down  and  sleep  again,  each  half  hour 
of  this  disturbed  slumber  seeming  like  a  whole 
long  night. 

At  length,  however,  when  he  just  began  to 
enjoy  a  more  tranquil  rest,  he  was  awakened 
by  the  seaman ;  and  dressing  himself  as  quick 
as  possible,  he  followed  to  William  Hans's  par- 
lour, where  the  worthy  merchant  waited,  to 
drink  a  parting  cup  with  his  guests,  and  wish 
them  a  prosperous  voyage. 

As  the  easiest  means  of  carrying  their  har- 
ness. Sir  Osborne  and  Longpole  had  both  arm- 
ed themselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  received 
the  Fleming'^s  benediction,  in  a  cup  of  sack, 
they  donned  their  casques,  and  followed  the 
captain  towards  the  vessel. 

It  was  a  dull  and  drizzly  morning,  and 
many  was  the  dark  foul  street,  and  many  the 
narrow  tortuous  lane  through  which  they  had 
to  pass.  Wapping,  all  dismal  and  wretched  as 
it  appears  even  now-a-day,  to  the  unfortunate 
voyager,  who  called  from  his  warm  bed  in  a  wet 
London  morning,  is  rolled  along  through  its 
long  hopeless  windings,  and  amidst  its  tall  spi- 
ritless houses,  towards  the  ship  destined  to  bear 
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him  to  some  other  land  ;  and  which  with  a 
perversion  of  intellect  only  to  be  met  with  in 
ships,  stage-coaches,  and  other  wooden- headed 
things,  is  always  sure  to  set  out  at  an  hour 
when  all  rational  creatures  are  sleeping  in 
their  beds — Wapping,  I  say,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  in  its  darkness  and  its  filth,  is  gay 
and  lightsome  to  the  paths  by  which  worship- 
ful Master  Skippenhausen  conducted  Sir  Os- 
borne and  his  follower  towards  his  vessel. 
Sloppy,  silent,  and  deserted,  the  streets  boasted 
no  living  creature  beside  themselves,  without, 
indeed,  it  was  some  poor  mechanic,  who,  with 
his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  and  his  hands 
clasped  together  to  keep  them  warm,  picked 
his  way  through  tlie  dirt  towards  his  early  toil. 
The  heavens  frowned  upon  them,  and  the  air 
that  surrounded  them  was  one  of  those  chill, 
wet,  thick,  dispiriting  atmospheres,  which  no 
other  city  than  London  can  boast  in  the  month 
of  May. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  attached  to 

quitting  any  thing,  to  which  we  have,  even  for  a 

time,  habituated  our  hopes  and  wishes — or  even 

our  thoughts — ^liowever  dull,  however  uninte- 
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resting  a  place  may  be  in  itself,  if  therein  we 
have  familiar  associations,  and  customary  feel- 
ings, we  must  ever  feel  a  degree  of  pain  in  leav- 
ing it.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
glutinous  quality  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
sticks  it  to  every  thing  it  rests  upon — or  is  it 
attraction  of  cohesion  ?  However,  the  Knight 
had  a  thousand  sufficient  reasons  for  feeling 
melancholy  and  depressed,  as  he  quitted  the 
capital  of  his  native  land.  He  left  behind  him 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  affection,  and  love  ; 
— almost  all  those  feelings,  which  like  the 
various  colours  mingled  in  a  sunbeam,  unite  to 
form  the  light  of  human  existence,  and  without 
which,  it  is  dull,  dark,  and  heavy ;  like  heaven 
without  the  sun.  And  yet,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  felt  the  parting  less,  had  the  morning 
looked  more  brightly  on  him ;  had  there  been 
one  gleam  of  light,  to  give  a  fair  augury  for 
willing  hope  to  seize. — But  no,  it  was  all  black 
and  gloomy ;  and  the  very  sky  seemed  to  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom.  Thus  as 
he  walked  along  after  the  Captain,  there  was 
a  stern  heavy  determination  in  his  footfall, 
equally  unlike  the  hght  step  of  expectation,  or 
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the  calm  march  of  contentment.  What  he  felt 
was  not  precisely  despair,  but  it  was  the  bitter- 
ness of  much  disappointment;  and  he  strode 
quickly  onward,  as  if  at  once  to  conquer  and  to 
fly  from  his  own  sensations. 

At  length,  a  narrow  lane  brought  them  to 
the  side  of  the  river,  where  waited  a  boat  to 
convey  them  to  the  Dutchman's  ship,  which  lay 
out  some  way  from  the  bank.  Beside  the 
stairs,  stood  a  man  apparently  on  the  watch, 
but  he  seemed  quite  familiar  with  Master  Skip- 
penhausen,  who  gave  him  a  nod  as  he  past,  and 
pointing  to  his  companions,  said,  "  This  is  the 
gentleman  and  his  servant." 

"  Very  well,''  said  the  man  ;  ''go  on  !''  and 
the  whole  party  taking  their  places  in  the  boat 
without  further  question,  were  speedily  pulled 
round  to  the  vessel  by  the  two  stout  Dutch- 
men who  waited  them.  As  soon  as  they  w^ere 
on  board,  the  Captain  led  the  Knight  down 
into  the  cabin,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of 
glorious  confusion,  but  which  Skippenhausen 
assured  him,  would  be  the  safest  place  for  him, 
till  they  had  got  some  way  down  the  river  ;  for 
that  they  might  have  visitors  on  board,  whom 
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he  could  not  prevent  from  seeing  all  that  was 
upon  the  deck,  though  he  would  take  care  that 
they  should  not  come  below. 

"Ay,  Master  Skippenhausen,''  cried  Long- 
pole,  "for  God's  sake  fetter  all  spies  and  in- 
formers with  a  silver  ring,  and  let  us  up  on 
deck  again  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  am  tired 
of  being  hid  about  in  holes  and  corners,  like  a 
crooked  sixpence  in  the  box  of  a  careful  maid  ; 
and  as  for  my  Lord,  he  looks  more  weary  of 
it  than  even  I  am." 

The  master  promised  faithfully,  that  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  had  passed  Black  wall,  he  would 
give  them  notice,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
deck,  where,  almost  immediately  after,  all  the 
roaring  and  screaming  made  itself  heard,  which 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a  ship  under 
weigh.  In  truth,  it  was  a  concert  as  delectable 
as  any  that  ever  greeted  a  poor  voyager  on  his 
outset ;  the  yelling  of  the  seamen,  the  roaring 
of  the  master  and  his  subordinates,  the  creak- 
ing and  whistling  of  the  masts,  and  cordage,  to- 
gether  with  volleys  of  clumsey  Dutch  oaths,  all 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Knight,  as  he  sat  be- 
low in  the  close  foul  cabin,  and  joined  to  his 
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own  painful  feelings,  made  him  almost  fancy 
himself  in  the  Dutch  part  of  Hades.  Still  the 
swinging  of  the  vessel  told,  that,  though  not  as 
an  effect,  yet  at  least  as  an  accompaniment  to 
ail  this  din,  the  ship  was  already  on  her 
voyage,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  a  more  regu- 
lar and  easy  motion  began  to  take  place,  as  she 
glided  down  what  is  now  called  the  pool. 

However,  much  raving,  and  swearing,  and 
cursing,  to  no  purpose,  still  went  on,  when- 
ever the  vessel  passed  in  the  proximity  of  ano- 
ther ;  and^  as  there  were  several  dropping  down 
at  the  same  time,  manifold  were  the  opportuni- 
ties which  presented  themselves  for  the  captain 
and  the  pilot  to  exercise  their  execrative  facul- 
ties. But  at  length,  the  disturbance  began  to 
cease,  and  the  ship  held  her  even  course  down 
the  river,  while  the  sun,  now  fully  risen,  dis> 
pelled  the  clouds  that  had  hung  over  the  early 
morning,  and  the  day  looked  more  favourably 
upon  their  passage. 

Sir  Osborne  gazed  out  of  the  little  window 
in  the  stern,  noticing  the  various  villages  that 
they  passed  on  their  way  down,  till  the  palace 
at  Greenwich,  and  the  park  sweeping  up  be- 
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hind,  met  his  eye,  together  with  many  a  httle 
object  associated  with  hopes,  and  feehngs,  and 
happiness  gone  by,  recalling  most  painfully  all 
that  expectation  had  promised,  and  disappoint- 
ment had  done  away.  It  was  too  much  to  look 
upon  steadily,  and  turning  from  the  sight,  he 
folded  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  burying  his 
eyes  on  them,  remained  in  that  position,  till  the 
master  descending,  told  him  that  they  were  now 
free  from  all  danger. 

On  this  information,  the  Knight  gladly 
mounted  the  little  ladder,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  deck,  enjoying  the  free  air,  while  Long- 
pole  jested  with  Master  Skippenhausen,  teasing 
him  the  more  perhaps,  because  he  saw  that  the 
seaman  had  put  on  that  sort  of  surly  domineer- 
ing air,  which  the  master  of  a  vessel  often  as- 
sumes, the  moment  his  foot  touches  the  deck, 
however  gay  and  mild  he  may  be  on  shore.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  we  are  now  rapidly  approaching 
that  part  of  this  book,  wherein  the  events  be- 
come more  thronged  and  pressing,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  leaving  out  all  the  long  con- 
versation, which  Vonderbrugius  reports  as 
having  taken  place  between  Skippenhausen  and 
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Longpole,  as  well  as  a  very  minute  and  parti- 
cular account  of  a  sail  down  the  river  Thames, 
wherewith  the  learned  professor  embellishes  his 
history,  and  which,  though  doubtless  very  in- 
teresting to  the  Dutch  Burgomasters,  and  their 
Vrous,  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  would  not 
greatly  edify  the  Briti^  public  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  every  cook -maid  steps  once  a 
year  into  the  steam  packet,  and  is  paddled 
down  to  Margate,  with  less  trouble  than  it  took 
an  Englishman  of  the  reign  of  Harry  the 
Eighth  to  go  from  Charing  cross  to  Lombard 
street. 

The  wind  was  in  their  favour,  and  the  tide 
running  strongly  down,  so  that  passing  one  by 
one,  by  Woolwich,  Purfleet,  Erith,  Gravesend, 
and  sundry  other  places,  in  a  few  hours  they 
approached  near  the  ocean  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish land ;  while  the  river,  growing  mightier 
and  mightier  as  it  rolled  on,  seemed  to  rush  to- 
wards the  sea  v/ith  a  sort  of  daring  equality, 
rather  as  a  rival  than  a  tributary,  till  meeting 
its  giant  sovereign,  it  gave  vent  to  its  pride 
in  a  few  frothy  waves,  and  then  yielding  to  his 
sway,  poured  all  its  treasures  in  his  bosom. 
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Before  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  they  beheld  a  vessel  which  had  preceded 
them,  suddenly  take  in  sail  and  lay-to  under 
the  lee  of  the  Essex  shore;  the  reason  of 
which  was  made  very  evident  the  moment 
after,  by  the  vane  at  the  mast-head,  wheeling 
round,  and  the  wind  coming  in  heavy  squalls 
right  upon  their  beam.  The  Dutchman's  ship 
was  not  one  at  all  calculated  to  sail  near  the 
wind,  and  paying  little  consideration  to  the 
necessity  of  Sir  Osborne's  case,  he  followed 
the  example  of  the  vessel  before  him,  and  gave 
orders  for  taking  in  sail  and  laying-to,  declaring 
that  the  gale  would  not  last.  The  Knight  re- 
monstrated, but  he  might  as  well  have  talked 
to  the  wind  itself.  Skippenhausen  was  quite 
inflexible,  not  even  taking  the  pains  to  answer 
a  word,  and  contenting  himself  with  mutter- 
ing a  few  sentences  in  high  Dutch,  interspersed 
with  various  objurgatory  addresses  to  the 
sailors. 

Whether  the  worthy  Hollander's  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  right,  proper,  and  sea- 
man-like, we  must  leave  to  some  better  qua- 
lified tribunal  than  our   own  weak  noddle  to 
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determine,  professing  to  be  most  profoundly 
ignorant  on  nautical  affairs ;  but  so  the  matter 
stood,  that  the  Knight  was  obliged  to  swing 
one  whole  night  in  an  uncomfortable  hammock, 
in  an  uncomfortable  ship,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Thames ;  with  the  bitter  fancy  resting 
on  his  mind,  that  this  waste  of  time  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  that  with  a  little  courage,  and 
a  little  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  he 
might  before  the  next  morning  have  been 
landed  at  Dunkirk,  to  which  city  he  was  to 
be  safely  carried,  according  to  his  agreement 
with  the  Dutchman. 

By  day-break  the  next  morning,  the  wind 
was  rather  more  favourable,  and  at  all  events 
by  no  means  violent,  so  that  the  vessel  was  soon 
once  more  under  weigh.  Still,  however,  they 
.made  but  little  progress;  and  even  the  ship 
that  was  before  them,  though  a  faster  sailer, 
and  one  that  could  keep  nearer  the  wind,  made 
little  more  way  than  themselves.  While  in 
this  situation,  trying  by  a  long  tack  to  mend 
their  course,  with  about  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  between  them  and  the  other  vessel, 
they  perceived  a  ship  of  war,  apparently  run 
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out  from  the  Essex  coast  some  way  to  wind- 
ward, and  bear  down  upon  them  with  all 
sail  set. 

"  Who  have  we  here,  I  wonder  ?"  said  the 
Knight,  addressing  Skippenhausen,  who  had 
been  watching  the  approaching  vessel  atten- 
tively for  some  minutes. 

"'Tis  an  English  man-of-war,"  replied  the 
master.  "  Coot  now,  don't  you  see  the  red 
cross  on  her  flag.  By  my  life,  she  is  making 
a  signal  to  us  ! — It  m_ust  be  you  she  is  want- 
ing, my  Lord,  for,  on  my  life,  I  have  nothing 
contraband  but  you  aboard — I  will  not  under- 
stand her  signal  though,  and  as  the  breeze  is 
coming  up  I  will  run  for  it.  Go  you  down  in 
the  cabin  and  hide  yourself." 

"  I  will  go  down,*"  replied  the  Knight. 
"  But  hide  myself,  I  will  not — I  have  had  too 
much  of  it  already.*' 

Skippenhausen,  who,  as  we  before  hinted, 
had,  by  the  long  habit  of  smuggling  in  a  small 
way,  acquired  a  taste  for  the  concealed  and 
mysterious,  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Knight 
to  hide  himself  under  a  pile  of  bedding.  On 
this  subject  Sir  Osborne  was  as  deaf  as  the 
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other  had  been  the  night  before,  in  regard  to 
proceeding  on  their  voyage  ;  and  all  that  the 
master  could  obtain  was,  that  the  two  English- 
men would  go  below,  and  wait  the  event, 
while  he  tried  by  altering  his  course,  and 
running  before  the  wind,  to  weary  the  pursuers 
if  they  were  not  very  hearty  in  the  cause. 

"  Well,  Longpole,"  said  Sir  Osborne,  "  I 
suppose  that  we  must  look  upon  ourselves  as 
caught  at  last." 

"  Would  your  Worship  like  us  to  stand  to 
our  arms  ?"  demanded  the  yeoman.  "  We 
could  make  this  cabin  good  a  long  while  in 
case  of  necessity." 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  Knight.  "  I 
will  on  no  account  resist  the  King's  will.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  spilling  good  blood  to  little 
purpose,  for  we  must  yield  at  last." 

"  As  your  Lordship  pleases,"  answered  the 
custrel.  "  But  knowing  how  fond  you  are 
of  a  good  downright  blow  of  estoc  at  a  fair 
gentleman's  head,  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion,  which 
may  be  your  last  for  some  time." 

"  Perhaps   it   may  be  a  mistake  still,"  an- 
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swered  the  Knight,  "  and  pass  away  like  the 
search  for  the  bibles  when  we  were  concealed  in 
the  warehouse.  However,  we  shall  soon  see  : 
at  all  events,  till  it  comes  I  shall  take  no  heed 
about  it,"  and  casting  himself  into  a  seat,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  as  if  wearied  out  with  Fortune's 
caprices,  and  resolved  to  struggle  no  longer  for 
her  favour,  he  gazed  out  of  the  little  stern  win- 
dow upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water  that  rolled 
away  towards  the  horizon.  The  aperture  of 
this  window  not  being  more  than  six  inches 
either  in  height  or  width,  and  cut  through  the 
thick  timbers  of  the  Dutch  vessel  for  considera- 
bly more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  was  in  fact  little 
better  than  a  telescope  without  a  glass,  so  that 
the  Knight's  mew  was  not  a  little  circumscribed 
in  respect  to  all  the  nearer  objects,  only  being 
able  to  see,  as  the  ship  pitched,  the  glassy  green 
waves,  mingled  with  white  foam,  rushing  tu- 
multuously  from  under  her  stern,  as  she  now 
scudded  before  the  wind,  leaving  a  long,  glisten- 
ing, frothy  track  behind,  to  mark  where  she  had 
made  her  path  through  the  midst  of  the  broad 
sea.  As  he  looked  farther  out,  however,  the 
prospect  widened,   and  at  the  extreme  verge, 
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where  the  sea  and  sky,  ahnost  one  in  unity  of 
hue,  showed  still  a  faint  line  of  light  to  mark 
their  boundary,  he  could  perceive,  rising  up  as 
it  were  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  the  light 
tracery  of  masts  and  rigging,  belonging  to  far 
distant  vessels,  whose  hulls  were  still  concealed 
by  the  convexity  of  the  waters.  Nearer,  but 
yet  within  the  range  that  the  narrowness  of  the 
window  allowed  his  sight,  appeared  the  vessel 
that  had  dropped  down  the  river  just  before 
them,  and  the  English  ship  of  war,  which, 
crowding  all  sail  before  the  wind,  seemed  in  full 
chase — not  of  their  companion,  but  of  them- 
selves, for  the  other,  in  obedience  to  the  signal, 
had  hauled  her  wind  and  lay-to. 

Sir  Osborne  now  watched  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  man-of-war  gained  upon  them,  but  an 
instant's  observation  put  an  end  to  all  doubt. 
She  evidently  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  soon 
approached  so  far,  as  to  be  scarcely  within  the 
range  of  his  view,  being  lost  and  seen  alternate- 
ly at  every  motion  of  the  ship.  At  length,  as 
the  vessel  pitched,  she  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  came  in  sight  again — a  quick  flash 
glanced  along  her  bow,  and  the  moment  after. 
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when  she  was  no  longer  visible  to  his  eye,  the 
sullen  report  of  a  cannon  came  upon  the  wind. 

By  a  sudden  change  in  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  together  with  various  cries  upon  the 
deck,  the  Knight  now  concluded  that  the 
Dutchman  had  at  length  obeyed  this  peremp- 
tory signal,  and  lay-to,  which  was  in  fact  the 
case,  for  passing  over  to  the  window  on  the 
other  side,  he  again  got  a  view  of  the  English 
ship,  which  sailed  majestically  up,  and  then 
when  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  put  out,  and 
manned  a  boat,  which  rowed  off  towards  them. 
Sir  Osborne  had  not  long  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  boat  in  her  approach,  as  she  soon 
passed  out  of  the  small  space  which  he  could 
see,  but  in  a- few  minutes  after  the  voice  of  some 
one,  raised  to  its  very  highest  pitch,  m.ade  itself 
heard  from  a  distance,  hardly  near  enough  for 
the  Knight  to  distinguish  the  words,  though  he 
every  now  and  then  caught  enough  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  consisted  of  a  volley  of  curses 
discharged  at  Master  Skippenhausen,  for  not 
having  obeyed  the  signal. 

The  Dutchman  replied  in  a  tone  of  angry 
surliness,  that  he  had  not  seen  their  signal,  and 
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in  a  minute  or  two  more,  a  harsh  grating  rush 
against  the  vessel,  told  that  the  boat  was  along- 
side. 

"  I  will  teach  you,  you  Dutch  son  of  a  dog- 
fish, not  to  lay-to  when  one  of  the  King's  ships 
makes  the  signal,"  cried  a  loud  voice  by  the 
side.     "  Have  you  any  passengers  on  board  ?" 

"  Yes,  five  or  six,"  answered  the  Dutchman. 

"  Stop  !  I  will  come  on  board,"  cried  the 
voice,  and  then  proceeded,  as  if  while  climbing 
the  ship''s  side,  "have  you  one  Sir  Osborne 
Maurice  with  you  .?" 

"  No!"  answered  Skippenhausen,  stoutly. 

"  Well,  we  will  soon  see  that,"  cried  the 
other,  "for  I  have  orders  to  attach  him  for 
high  treason.  -Come,  bustle !  disperse,  my  boys ! 
— You,  Wilfred,  go  forward;  I  will  down  here 
and  see  who  is  in  the  cabin ;  and  if  I  find  him, 
Master  Dutchman,  I  will  slit  your  ears." 
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